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In that tale I find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried up tears, 
Which, ehhing, leave a sterile track behind, 
0*er which, all heavily, the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life, — where not a flower appears. 

Childe Hahold. 

In the summer of 1822, two English travellers 
happened to sojourn for a week at Rennes, a large 
and flourishing town in the west of France. They 
were young men ; and, though somewhat dissimilar 
in character, were strongly attached to each other. 
The one professed to travel in pursuit of knowledge ; 
and there were good reasons for suspecting that 
he kept a diary : the other, a personage of more 
mercurial temperament, had professedly no particu- 
lar object in view, ^is principal employment was 
drinking French wines, swaggering in the hotels, 
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and romping with such jolies grisettes as admfffed 
him to that familiarity. Rennes being a city of con- 
siderable extent, our contemplative traveller had in- 
risted on pausing there for a few days, in order to 
give him time to survey it. He was thus enabled 
to discover that it occupied the southern slope of a 
hill, — was encompassed by an insufficient wall, — and 
contained from thirty to forty- thousand inhabit- 
ants. It is also more than probable, that Jjl^ajscer- 
tained the names of the two sluggish streamfs that 
unite their waters, and stagnate in uselesis poibls, 
under the ramparts. Moreover, be admitted that 
the streets were regular, the shops showy, the Places 
spacious and well shaded by ' limes ; wHfle the 
bishop^s garden and jdrdm botanique^ or, rather, 
the glorious prospect they command, he pronounced 
magnificent. His sprightly companion limited his 
observations to the strength of the garrison, the 
discipline of the troops, the mutilation of the eagles 
that once ornamented the front of the Hotel de Ville, 
and the appearance of the ladies. He thought the 
garrison enormous, the discipline indifferent, the 
aspect of the once triumphant Eagle, half smother- 
ed by Jleurs de lisy indicative of another revolution, 
the ladies divine. 

They had fixed their abode at the Hotel de la 
Grande Maison, where Courtnaye, the sprightly tra- 
veller, soon discovered in the maitre's daughters two 
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of the finest girls he had seen in France. From 
that moment he professed his willingness to remain 
at Rennes for a month, and as much longer as his 
inquisitive friend thought proper. On the day suc- 
ceeding their arrival, they dined at the table dC hate 
of the Grande Maison. The viands were abundant in 
number, but frightfully greasy. The company con- 
sisted of a noisy captain of chasseurs d chevaly who 
bolted his food as if he were eating for a wager, 
and between each mouthful sputtered low wit to the 
Bas Breton boy in attendance ; a member of the 
municipality of Rennes ; three pensimnaires of in- 
ferior grade, one of them wearing the star of the 
legion of honour ; and an individual, who, notwith- 
standing his questionable shape, appeared to be a 
native of Britain. His oddity of figure Was such as 
would have secured him particular notice in any 
part of the world. He was dressed in a surtout of 
French serge, kneed-breeches, and spatterdashes cut 
after the fashion of our English farmers, a vest of 
tartan, bright enough and almost long enough to 
serve for a kilt to a true Macgregor, and a covering 
of straw, the prodigious dimensions of which might 
have excited the envy of the most fastidious belle in 
the Canton of Lucerne. These habiliments, which 
seemed to have been picked up in as many different 
countries as there were pieces, were flung, as by 
a pitchforkj on a lathy figure of six feet and odds) 
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aitruiounted by a head sparingly covered ivkli lank 
mottied hair, through which each powerfully de- 
veloped organ stood forth, in most inviting relief, to 
meet the fingers of that learned fraternity, yclepcd 
phrenologists. His face was of marvellous longi- 
tude ; his profile sharp m a knife ; his complesion 
frightfully cadaverous, with the exception of that 
feature termed, in common parlance, the nose. — 
Thither all the blood of his body appeared to have 
concentrated. In short, it had the similitude of a 
volcano, surrounded by everlasting snow. He was 
withal a taciturn fellow, who ftte little, and drank 
less. 1?he captain of chasseurs hazarded a few 
jokes at the expense of his nose, but tbey fell points 
less. Indeed, every person present felt inclined to 
be more or less merry on the subject ; but the calm 
severity of the stranger'^s eye damped their mirth 
and strangled their witticisms. They saw be was 
an original ; but felt, at tlie same time, an instinctive 
suspicion that he was not to be treated with undue 
familiarity, 

Dudley, our contemplative traveller, was one of 
those modern pests, a story-hunter, fond of mar- 
vellous adventure, and apt to look upon every ec^ 
centric personage, who crossed his path, as the hero 
of II tale. For this reason, he chose to be remark- 
ably civil to him of the Bardolphean nose ; but his 
aUentionSf on the whole, were very coolly received » 
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In. short, he found it impossible to extract from the 
stranger more tlian a monosyllable at a time. All 
his ingenuity was insufficient to extort a confession 
of whether he came from the north or from the souths 
or was bound to the east or the west. Once, and 
only once, during the meal did the unsociable betray 
a sense of excitement The sound of music, — the 
wild music peculiar to the wandering buffoons of 
Savoy, — suddenly rose from the street; and, the 
moment it struck his ear, he half-started from his 
seat, and muttered, Wretched ^rl, are you there 
again with song and dance ?^ The curiosity this ex- 
clamation excited in Dudley was not to be controlled. 
He rose instantly, and hastened to the window to 
seek for an explanation. A troop of Savoyards, 
male and female, were promenading the streets on 
lofty stilts, such as are used by the shepherds of the 
Landes ; but they disappeared before he could make 
any particular observati(Hi, and he resumed his seat 
in grievous disappointment. 

The captain of chasseurs, so soon as he had 
finished about half the contents of the flask of wine 
before him, twisted his napkin round the neck of the 
bottle, as a sign that he intended discussing the re- 
mainder at his convenience, and withdrew. The 
3ub-prefect and the pensioners followed his exam- 
ple ; and, soon after, he of the nose also made a move- 
ment to depart. 
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We have the honour of claiming ydu as a 
countryman, I believe," said Dudley, resolved not 
ip let him escape, without, at least, making an effort 
to impede him. ^< Shall we not, therefore, for the 
sake of Old England, pledge a bumper to her 
prosperity ?" 

I drink no more tb-day,'' said the stranger; 
" for neither my purse nor my health admit of 
deep potations. But, to show^ that I honour the 
toast, I will resume my chair while you drink it.^ 

We are obliged even for this courtesy,'' said 
Dudley ; " and I hope you will forgive me if I 
have appeared obtrusive. My heart always warms 
towards a countryman, when I meet him in a stmnge 
land." 

^< A feeling natural to a heart sufficiently new to 
life to have no bitter recollections associated with^ 
the name of country,'' said the stranger ; but some 
men are fated to regard the remembrance of their 
native land as sinister, and one of these is before 
you." 

*^ I am grieved," said Dudley, observing the 
stranger somewhat a^tated, " to have been the 
means of stirring up painful reminiscences. So far 
as regards ourselves we are mere pleasure-hunters, 
who have crossed the Channel from whim, and, con- 
sequently, forget that others may have exiled them- 
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selres from our < inviolate island^ from a very dif- 
ferent motive." 

. " My. motives for quitting the land of my nativity 
weite^^^ indeed, very diflFerent,"" said the stranger ; 
^ but the fault was in my fate, not in my country,-— 
whidi an extendied observation has long ago convin« 
ced me is the noblest and happiest on the face of 
the earth. I have visited almost every country in 
Europe, — I have quenched my thirst at the desert- 
wells of Egypt, — eaten pillau with the Hindoo and 
oiFal with the Hottentot, — ^bivouacked with the red 
men of the West amid their primeval forests; yet still 
retain, unimpaired, my admiration of my father-land. 
But to me it was a land of disaster, — a wide insatiable 
grave, that has swallowed up every hope I nourish- 
ed. Who would wish to wander perpetually among 
the green tumuli that point out the last havens of his 
early, only friends ? Not I, at least ; and, to escape 
that agony, worse than death, I fled into exile*'' 

" I marvel not at your doing so,'' said Dudley. 
" I have oftened imagined, that were heaven, in its 
wrath, to snap the links of fervid affection that now 
bind me to my kindred and my country, I could 
derive a melancholy solace from casting myself a 
wanderer on the wide world. The very peril that a 
life of enterprise embraces recommends it to a deso- 
late heart." 

" In so far you are right,'* said the stranger. 
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" At first I felt relief in the vicissitudes to which I 
was exposed ; but, in time, every thing became fa- 
miliar, — batik, — famine, — plague, — nay, the wrath 
of ocean and the glitter of the scalping knife. Man'^B 
nature hardens in time, and even the fear of death 
becomes familiar. I have wandered so long and so 
far, that nothing I see or encounter excites emotion, 
save it be the suffering of my fellow-creatures, — 
suffering which I cannot alleviate. I perceived, 
from the first, that you had set nie down as a no an 
of marvellous adventures, and in your time you may 
have made more erroneous calculations. I have, in 
truth, seen much, grieved much, and must still 
grieve on, I am &ick of the world j and wander over 
It like a ghost« Some morning, if heaven should 
altogether forget me, I shall be found— but I dare 
not give utterance to the unhallowed thought^ 

The friend** looked at each other in amazement* 
They imagined they had fallen into the society of a 
lunatic* 

I dare say you think me a madman," continued 
the stranger, "and sometimes I think that I am mad. 
What is the restlessness I experience, what are the 
visions I nourish, but the vacillancy — tlie aberrationi 
of a shaken mind? You can scarcely desire to learn 
more of such a man.^ 

" We are far from wishing to be impertinently in- 
quisitive,'" said Dudley, 
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This implies that you would rather hear my 
story,'' said the stranger. " Well, young man, you 
shall have it. It may help, if it serve no better 
purpose, to fill a corner in your note-book. I 
am, as you have surmised, a native of Britain,— of 
what part, or of what name it matters not. I com- 
menced life, like yourselves, with many hopes. 
Sorrow, and the weariness of spirit which now drifts 
me from place to place, had not then rendered my 
aspect revolting. Death had swept away all my near 
relatives— all but a brother,— ere I arrived at an age 
sufficiently mature to estimate my loss. Solitary in 
the world, we clung together with no ordinary affec- 
tiout He was my senior; and the money which 
educated us was derived from a small sum which fell 
to him by birthright. I had no patrimony ; but he 
took care that I should never feel this accidental dis*. 
tinction. We both adopted the profession of arms. 
Young and ardent, I formed an attachment to a lady, 
with whom, in the course of the mutation of quar- 
ters, incidental to a military life,, we had both become 
acquainted. I did not disclose the circumstance to 
my brother till T had made sure of the lady's affec- 
tions. He was surprised, agitated, I thought, at the 
disclosure ; but so soon as he became aware of the 
light in which she regarded me, recovered his self- 
possession. From that hour he exerted himself tq 
forward my views ; and through his agency the pb. 
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stacles thrown in the way of our union by her friends 
were surmounted. I was formally recognised as her 
betrothed husband, and arrangements were made by 
her parents for our union. 

" The lady was a native of the north of Ireland. 
At the time the^ arrangements were completed I 
was in Cumberland. My brother displayed more 
anxiety to escape being present at my marriage than 
I chose to acknowledge even to myself. He made 
several attempts to excuse his attendance, but, appre- 
hensive that he was somehow or other dissatisfied 
with my conduct, I opposed them by appeals to his 
afiPection, which he knew not how to resist. We set 
off for Ireland by the Scottish road, intending to 
cross the Channel at Port-Patrick. On arriving at 
that village, we found the wind adverse, and, like 
many otI\er travellers similarly situated, had no al- 
ternative but to wait patiently for a change. On the 
second morning my patience was utterly exhausted ; 
but my brother bore the delay with wonderful equa- 
nimity of temper. Still he was restless, and I some- 
times fancied singularly absent. Seeing me so dis- 
turbed, he, after a long fit of gloomy abstraction, of- 
fered to go and consult the captain of the packet, for 
the twentieth time, as to the probability of the wind 
veering round to a favourable point of the compass. 
I fancied that he looked earnestly, tenderly, at me 
as he left the room ; and that his eye had the expres* 




its bland influence. I began to feel the loss of my 
brother less keenly, and once more contemplated 
with delight the arrival of that important day which 
his mysterious disappearance had postponed. But 
who shall say that to-morrow is his own ? — I hat he 
shall escape the clutch of misery one short hour ? I 
was seated in the midst of a joyous party. My 
bride, my adored Florence, was there in her beauty. 
The next day, — the very next day, was to see us 
united. In playfulness she rose iVom her chair, and 
bent forward to address her mother, — then, almost 
instantaneously, made a backward movement to re- 
sume her seat, missed it, and fell* In the interval, I, 
a wretched man, had thoughtlessly changed the posi- 
tion of her chair. A vital part was injured, and 
she died that night, invoking heaven's best blessing 
on the head of her destroyer 1 

*^ You are but boys, and know nothing of 
life's bitterness; if God is merciful, you will never 
taste of agony such as mine. I was mad, — a dan- 
gerous lunatic, whom it was necessary to confine. 
Some madmen are blest by a complete oblivion, of 
the past ; to me mental aberration only rendered it 
more vivid. Fettered to keep me from tearing the 
clothes from my body, — flung, rudely flung, by 
mercenary wretches, on a couch of straw, spread in 
a c^>ld gloomy den a few feet stjuare, my sufferings 
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Yfere those of the damned. I yelled till the inde- 
structible walls around me trembled responsive. 
There was no cry of horror which I did not imi- 
tate, night after night, with horrid regularity. I 
never slept,— never that I remember. An ever-shift- 
ing vision of misery was perpetually passing before 
me. 

<^ Time and skilful treatment tempered my 
disease* I was pronounced capable of undertaking 
the management of my own affairs, and liberated. 
I resumed my military duty, not from ambition, but 
from attachment to the changeable mode of life it 
presaited. The exposure to cold, which I suffered 
in an unfortunate campaign, assisted to deform my 
countenance^ already furrowed by unmitigable an- 
guish, and attenuate my person. Yon sprightly 
captain, who has just now left us, would perhaps have 
had as little reason to be proud of his visage as I now 
have, had he given the frost of a rigid climate an 
opportunity of making free with the most prominent 
feature of his face. Tired, at length, of associating 
with men who could not comprehend me, and who, 
in tactj looked upon me as beneath them in intellect, 
I sold out, purchased a small annuity with the pro- 
duce of my commission, and became the wanderer 
you now find me. You may perceive, from my dress 
and deportment, that I trouble myself little as to 
the impression I make on mankind. I am ^ among 
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them, but not of them.' When I die, some Chris- 
tian, if I should chance to die in Christendom, will 
fling a clod on my remains. I have done.^ 

" A sad story, by my faith," smd Courtnaye, who 
was as impetuous in the expression of his feelings as 
he was generous in heart. " We ought to take 
shame to ourselves, Dudley, for having raked up such 
sorrows. If it were possible — 

" It is im'possihle^ interrupted the wanderer. " I 
know what you would say ; but at nearly sixty years 
of age, a case like mine is hopeless. Take no blame 
to yourselves for the disclosure I have made. Like 
the * ancient mariner' of the poet's brain, there are 
times when I must speak out, or again lapse into mad- 
ness. Farewell, my countrymen ! I am grateful for 
your sympathy.*" 

He withdrew, leaving the friends to comment at 
leisure on the tragical nature of his tale. Dudley 
took out his tablet, and noted down the heads of it, — 
an occupation which Courtnaye frequently inter- 
rupted by expressions of commiseration, interlarded 
with a few humorous remarks on the fiery proboscis. 
Neither of the friends being particularly addicted to 
the bottle, they soon after gave up sipping weak 
claret, and repaired to the Cafe Lievaux, where, in 
a saloon, radiant with mirrors and gold, at least a 
thousand persons were as usual congregated. There 
were vulgar looking men in short jackets and greasy 
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trowsers ; fellows who sported threadbare apparel , of 
rare cut and fabric; — ^younglads in smart surtouts,— 
old men with spectacles and silvery hwr, — officers 
with one epaulette, two epaulettes, and no epaulette, 
— ^knights of St. Louis with crosses, and members 
of the Legion of Honour with stars. Some had ci- 
gars in their mouths,— some were sipping coffee, 
some lemonade, some liqueurs ; but all had cards or 
dominos, or dice, spread on the small marble tables 
at which they were seated. From an adjoining 
room came the sound of billiard-balls, and the noisy 
exclamations of persons engaged in that infatuating 
game. The scene was not new to the Englishmen ; 
and after sauntering once or twice round the rooms, 
and watching for a short space the feats of the bil- 
liard-players, they sat themselves down in an unoccu- 
pied corner, to discuss without interruption their per- 
fumed punch. Scarcely had they seated themselves, 
when Dudley noticed the disconsolate man, in whose 
misfortunes he had been so deeply interested, lean- 
ing agidnst the superb porcelain stove that occupied 
the centre of the saloon. There he stood, his peak- 
ed chin resting on the palm of his right hand, his 
pale blue eyes gleaming like fire-flies stuck in the 
sockets of a skull, — ^his nose darkened to the tint of 
a ruby. The busy groups around paused in the 
middle of their games to gaze on this apparition. 
They knew not what to make of his tartan vest, 
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kneed-breeches, and red nose. Some whispered that 
he was the wandering Jew ; others, that he was a ce- 
lebrated conjuror daily expected to exhibit at Ren- 
nes ; and a Frenchman ^vho had recently returned 
from Scotland, in which he had been a sojourner at 
the period of George I Vs visit to his northern capi- 
tal, strenuously insisted that he was the far-famed 
chieftain of Glengarry. 

The two Englishmen would have invited him to 
join them, but they were afraid he might think them 
intrusive, and left him undisturbed. After a time 
he called for a demi-tasse of coffee ; sipped it where 
he stood ; and, without a look or sign that betokened 
communion with the crowd around him, departed. 

The friends left the Cafe Lievaux a few minutes 
after him. It was a beautiful evening in September ; 
and instead of repairing directly to their hotel, they 
sauntered for an hour under the rows of limes in the 
Grand Place, and then wandered without an object to- 
wards the lower extremity of the city. On a vacant 
piece of ground near the city wall, they discovered a 
crowd collected round a large booth, from which is- 
sued bursts of music and laughter. A party of Savoy- 
ards were, exhibiting their antic feats in the booth ; 
and willing to derive amusement from any innocent 
source, the Englishmen entered the humble theatre, 
and sat down among the spectators. The mounter, 
bank party were numerous, and their feats' marvellous, 
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even in the eyes of the travellers, who had nowise an- 
ticipated proficiency in performers, whose antics they 
were permitted to witness at the price of four sous. 
Two of the performers, in particular, acquitted them- 
selves with extraordinary agility and grace. One of 
these was an Italian dwarf, whose figure could hardly 
be said to ally him to humanity. His head was enor- 
mous, and every feature of his visage terrifically dilat- 
ed; his body puny and distorted; his legs were dispro- 
portionably thick, crooked, and only a few inches in 
length ; his arms those of a Longimanus ; his fingers 
almost touching his feet. His most surprising achieve^ 
ment was dancing a pas seul in heavy sabots among 
some dozens of eggs strewed on the stage, none of 
which he injured, though his eyes were bound with a 
handkerchief, and the eggs were placed only a few 
inches apart from each other. He afterwards per- 
formed the same feat on lofty stilts, reeling to and 
fro among the eggs like a drunkard. His companion 
and rival in several exercises was a Savoyard girl, 
about sixteen years of age,— one of those brilliant 
creatures whom the sun of the south gifts with a pre- 
cocious beauty. Her voluptuous form, — her glorious 
black eyes shaded by luxuriant tresses that vied with 
them in darkness,— her olive^tinged cheek, where 
the roses of youth faintly blossomed, — the grace 
of every motion, — were not to be regarded but 
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them, but not of them.'' When I die, some Chris- 
tian, if I should chance to die in Christendom, will 
fling a clod on my remains. I have done.'' 

" A sad story, by my faith," said Courtnaye, who 
was as impetuous in the expression of his feelings as 
he was generous in heart. " We ought to take 
shame to ourselves, Dudley, for having raked up such 
sorrows. If it were possible — ^" 

It is impossible^'" interrupted the wanderer. " I 
know what you would say ; but at nearly sixty years 
of age, a case like mine is hopeless. Take no blame 
to yourselves for the disclosure I have made. Like 
the * ancient mariner' of the poet's brain, there are 
times when I must speak out, or again lapse into mad- 
ness. Farewell, my countrymen ! I am grateful for 
your sympathy." 

He withdrew, leaving the friends to comment at 
leisure on the tragical nature of his tale. Dudley 
took out his tablet, and noted down the heads of it, — 
an occupation which Courtnaye frequently inter- 
rupted by expressions of commiseration, interlarded 
with a few humorous remarks on the fiery proboscis. 
Neither of the friends being particularly addicted to 
the bottle, they soon after gave up sipping weak 
claret, and repaired to the Cafe Lievaux, where, in 
a saloon, radiant with mirrors and gold, at least a 
thousand persons were as usual congregated. There 
were vulgar looking men in short jackets and greasy 
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trowsers ; fellows who sported threadbare apparel, of 
rare cut and fabric; — ^young lads in smart surtouts,— - 
old men with spectacles and silvery hwr, — officers 
with one epaulette, two epaulettes, and no epaulette, 
— ^knights of St. Louis with crosses, and members 
of the Legion of Honour with stars. Some had ci- 
gars in their mouths,— some were sipping coffee, 
some lemonade, some liqueurs ; but all had cards or 
dominos, or dice, spread on the small marble tables 
at which they were seated. From an adjoining 
room came the sound of billiard-balls, and the noisy 
exclamations of persons engaged in that infatuating 
game. The scene was not new to the Englishmen ; 
and after sauntering once or twice round the rooms, 
and watching for a short space the feats of the bil- 
liard-players, they sat themselves down in an unoccu- 
pied corner, to discuss without interruption their per- 
fumed punch. Scarcely had they seated themselves, 
when Dudley noticed the disconsolate 'man, in whose 
misfortunes he had been so deeply interested, lean- 
ing against the superb porcelain stove that occupied 
the centre of the saloon. There he stood, his peak- 
ed chin resting on the palm of his right hand, his 
pale blue eyes gleaming like fire-flies stuck in the 
sockets of a skull, — ^his nose darkened to the tint of 
a ruby. The busy groups around paused in the 
middle of their games to gaze on this apparition. 
They knew not what to make of his tartan vest, 
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fluence of a vagrant life. She is the daughter of the 
leader of that miserable band. Her extreme beauty, 
her excellence in these pantomimic pieces, and the 
scarcely less excellent performances of the dwarf, are 
the sole dependance of her family. The services of 
the dwarf are secured to her father by the promise 
of ^ regular salary; but this has been irregularly 
paid, and he now owes the monster three hundred 
francs. For this paltry debt the poor girl must be 
sacrificed. The dwarf loves her to distraction; and, 
blind to his own hideousness, harasses her perpetu- 
ally with solicitations to become his wife. Irritated 
by her steady rejection of his suit, he has latterly 
proceeded to threats of revenging himself for her ob- 
duracy, by ruining her father, who, alarmed at the 
danger impending over himself, has basely become 
his advocate. The girl, beset on all sides, has lost all 
hopes, and must soon submit to her fate, unless a 
miracle is wrought in her favour."" 

" A horrible fate truly,*" said Dudley. " But 
can nothing be done to prevent such a sacrifice? 
Three hundred francs Ts a very small sum, and the 
inhabitants of Rennes are numerous and wealthy. 
Why not institute a subscription for her relief.?'' 

" You forget that the Channel lies between you 
and England, my good Sir,'' said the stranger. 
" There, indeed, backed by such a tale, a much 
greater sum might be realized in an hour ; but here 
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people have no idea of squand€ring their money on 
public subscriptions. The mercurial crowd around 
us know her story, admire her accomplishments, and 
prognosticate her doom, but would not draw their 
purse^rings to save her life. I met the party some 
months ago at Nantes, and there learned the girPs 
painful situation from her own mouth. It excited 
my sympathy ; but, alas, a wanderer on the face of 
the earth, with a scantily filled purse, I have little 
else than sympathy to bestow on my afflicted fellow- 
creatures. I have, indeed, a plan in view for re- 
deeming her from misery ; but, before I can carry it 
into execution, I fear her wretchedness will be irre- 
mediable.'' 

Confide your plan, I entreat,'" said Dudley. 
Who knows, my good Sir, but we may be able to 
forward it. Neither my friend nor myself are rich ; 
but ^" 

" Do not let your feelings hurry you into gene- 
rous expresi^ons, which you may hereafter find it in^ 
convenient to acknowledge," said the philanthropist. 
" The success of my plan depends solely on the fa- 
cilities I meet with in disposing of this manuscript 
It was not written originally with this view, but it 
cannot be devoted to a better purpose than relieving 
innocence from persecution. I have no doubt it 
would find a purchaser among the London publish^ 
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ers ; but, as I said before, her destiny will be sealed 
ere I am able to negociate the busiuess.**^ 

" A somewhat dilatory mode of raising money in- 
dubitably,*" said Courtnaye, who had hitherto re- 
mained silent, directing, as he spoke, a quizzical 
glance at a roll of musty papers, which the stranger 
had drawn from a capacious side-pocket in his sur- 
tout. The girl has assuredly plenty of tim^ to get 
married and buried ere you can, by any- possibility, 
bring such a transaction to an issue. But, pray, my 
literary friend, what may be the subject which, in 
your wisdom, you have set yourself to illustrate 

" A subject, youth,'' said the other sternly, 
" which, if God wills you life, you may come to me- 
ditate on with a darker brow than you now exhibit. 
My themes are peril and death. Misery has gifted 
me with the diseased eye of a fatalist, and the vari- 
ous shades of human destiny are my constant study. 
Perhaps tales calculated only to call down tears 
ought never to have been penned. Be that for 
others to determine. * What is writ is writ.'*' 

" I crave pardon for my levity,'' said Courtnaye, 
awed into gravity by this reproof. 

" And I," said Dudley, " for my silence. The 
Savoyard roust not be sacrificed to that hideous 
abortion. I will advance the three hundred francs, 
for which her happiness is in pledge." 
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^< Thank God,^' smd the philanthropist; ^< one frac- 
tion will, in that case, be subtracted from the sum of 
human wretchedness. Take these sheets. To you, 
as the agent of benevolence, they belong. They are, 
as I have said, full of dark thoughts, — the inspira- 
tions of a man who travels in djarkness ; but, under 
your pruning pen, they may brighten and assume a 
less repulsive character.'*' 

" I accept the charge,'' said Dudley, " not as a 
remuneration for an action which humanity imperi- 
ously calls on me to perform, but as a trust which I 
am conscientiously to give an account of at no dis- 
tant date. You must permit me to tender my ad. 
dress in England ; and when you think fit to de- 
mand a report of my stewardship, it shall cheer- 
fully and satisfactorily be rendered.'' 

" Well, well," said the said stranger, " that is a 
subject on which we shall not differ. We under- 
stand each other's hearts, and that is enough." 

" You must oblige me yet farther," said Dudley, 
observing the philanthropist made a movement to de- 
part. " You, and you only, ought to convey the 
means of emancipation to the Savoyard." 

That I may not do," replied the other. *^ You 
have pledged yourself in this matter with the heed- 
lessness of youth, and it is requisite that you should 
ascertain, from a more palpably authentic source 
than the mere asseveration of a stranger, that your 
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generosity has not been misdirected. Institute an 
inquiry into the Savoyard's circumstances^ through 
the medium of some respectable member of the mu- 
nicipality of Rennes ; and when you have ascertain, 
ed my statement to be une^aggerated, then, and not 
till then, stretch forth a charitable hand to save her. 
Fare ye well 

He passed swiftly through the crowd to the door 
of the booth, and disappeared. The Englishmen 
did not presume to follow him, and remained till the 
conclusion of the performance. In accordance with 
the stranger's instructions, Dudley deferred making 
any immediate arrangements regarding the Savoyard, 
until he should receive information corroborative of 
her deserts. On returning to the Grande Maison, 
he inquired for the stranger, and learnt that he had 
retired to repose. Next morning he renewed his 
inquiries, and was informed that he had started with 
the dawn for St. Malo, in the rickety diligence, at 
the extraordinary speed of three miles an hour, — 
the common rate of travelling on that road. Subse- 
quently, as it afterwards appeared, he was seen at 
Le Geyt's Hotel, in St. Servan, impatiently waiting 
the sailing of a packet bound to Jersey. The 
vessel in which he ultimately embarked was unfor- 
tunately wrecked on the inhospitable rocks called 
the Minquais ; and more of the red-nosed stranger 
our tale sayeth not. 
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As to Dudley, he strictly and delicately fulfilled 
his promise regarding the Savoyard. On instituting 
an inquiry into her circumstances, he found the 
stranger's statement corroborated in every particular : 
and before the Englishmen left Rennes, they had 
the satisfaction to know, that she was relieved 
from the persecutions of the dwarf, and that matters 
were in train for her union with a young troubadour 
from her native vallies, who, though neither so 
lucratively ugly, nor so surpassingly expert at 
dancing a pas seul in sabots, as his rival, was much 
more to the taste of a youthful maiden. 

On examining the manuscript, so oddly committed 
to his keeping, Dudley found it to be a collection of 
fragments somewhat extravagant in themselves, but 
harmonizing well with the morbid state of the writer'^s 
mind. Some of them appeared to be personal re- 
miniscences of scenes long past ; others broken tales, 
which had been gathered in the course of many 
years of wandering ; but all were equally coloured 
by a misanthropical spirit. He devoted some time 
to arranging them; and, in compliance with the 
author'^s wish, they are now given to the world as 
Tales of a Pilgrim, 
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Affectkms trampled on, and hopes destroyed. 
Tears wrung from very bitterness, and sighs 
That waste the breath of life, — these all were her*8 
Whose image is before me. 

L. E. L. 

Th^i counties of Sutherland and Caithness are 
separated by a chain of lofty mountains, which in 
former times it was difficult and even perilous to 
cross, on account of the rugged character of the 
principal pass by which intercourse was maintained. 
Now-a^days, thanks to the liberality of government, 
and the prodigious improvement in road-making, a 
traveller may be transported from Inverness to 
Thurso with as much ease and comfort, and almost 
with as much expedition, as from London to Ports- 
mouth. The naturally stern aspect of that moun- 
tain barrier, however, was not to be softened by 
tracing a more level line of road, by building 
bridges, or by planting mile-stones, — those land- 
marks of the progress of civilization. Heath, and 
heath alone, vegetates on the moorland slopes ; and 
the summits of the hills are as bare and bleached as 
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if they had but yesterday emerged from the waters 
of the deluge. Not a particle of soil covers these 
rocks, — not a lichen finds nourishment on peaks 
which the boreal winds are perpetually assailing. But 
mariners navigating the adjacent sea hail them as 
the steersman's friends. The three loftiest summits 
of the chain are named individually, — Scarabine, 
Moorvine, and the Pap. The last shoots up majesti- 
cally like the cone of a volcano. In a clear day they 
are all distinctly visible from Troup-Head, a huge 
black promontory on the farther shore of the Moray 
Firth, distant upwards of sixty miles. The Ord 
terminates the range towards the sea. It is inferior 
in altitude to the summits already described, but far 
more important in a topographical point of view. 
The eastern shoulder presents a mighty range of 
precipices to the ocean, and on the uttermost verge 
of these cliffs ran the ancient path. The modem 
road wends directly over the table summit of the 
mountain. 

A traveller, if he bestowed on this repulsive 
region only a passing glance, would denounce it as 
unfitted for the abode of man. More minute obser- 
vation, however, would enable him to discover that it 
embraces several smiling glens, enlivened by the smoke 
of household fires. These glens are merely deep ra^ 
vines, which the torrents, that in winter flow from the 
ridges in the interior, have scooped in the course of 
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ages in the entrails of the Ofd. Theii* sloping sides, 
and the numerous green holms thrown up by the 
streams that irrigate them, admit of cultivation ; and 
hence there man has planted his dwelling. 

Ulladale was one of the fairest of these mountain 
nooks. Its fertility was the boast of the district, 
for, speaking comparatively, the soil was generous ; 
and it rarely suffered from the blighting winds 
that almost perpetually blow over Caithness. It also 
boasted of its population, — a tribe of some thirty or 
forty rustics, domiciled in eight or ten hovels of very 
indifferent architecture. Adjacent to each cottage 
was a cultivated croft, not exceeding a few acres in 
extent, on which, in their season, hardy bigg and 
black oats might be seen struggling to maturity 
among a luxuriant crop of thistles and ferns. Only 
one individual in the glen had sufficient land under 
the plough to afford constant employment to himself 
and his family. The others were either shepherds on 
the hills, or fishers of the deep sea. The whole 
tribe were either lineally or collaterally connected ; 
and, with one or two exceptions, bore the same name. 
Separated from the world by a natural barrier, which 
they rarely had occasion, and more rarely a desire, to 
pass, they were a simple, and, on the whole, a happy 
people. 

At the period to which our tale refers, Nial Sinclair 
was the principal tacksman in Ulladale. His habi- 
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tatjon was scarcely more beholden to architectural 
ornature than those of his fellow dalesmen ; yet it was 
more roomy, more snugly furnished, more neatly 
kept. The countenance of the farmer was an index 
to his heart. Open, placid, and benevolent, it be- 
spoke a mind at peace with itself, and filled with good 
will towards mankind ; while his hale weather-beaten 
cheek, his calm full blue eye, proclaimed that temper- 
ance and industry had walked with him hand in hand 
through life. He was a plain, unassuming, and, iit 
some countries, would have been thought an illiterate 
man ; yet his neighbours respected him more for his 
wisdom than his wealth. His, indeed, were not the 
raiser's gatherings. The frost-chilled shepherd and 
houseless mendicant bore a willing testimony that 
hospitality sat constantly at his hearth. It was a com- 
mon saying, that there dwelt not his like in Latheron, 
— ^big words, considering they were applied to a 
parish nearly thirty miles in length. 

The wife of this rustic worthy was, like himself, 
a pattern of homely virtues. She was a stirring and 
careful house-dame, well versed in the minutiae of 
the dairy and the hen-roost, and a strenuous advocate 
of the thrift of the spinning-wheel. Under her provi- 
dent superintendence, piles of napery, white as the 
drifted snow, and homely blanketing, spun from the 
fleece of their flocks, had been accumulated. To her 
foresight, too, the household were indebted for the 
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prodigious stock of hams, smoked geese, dried tusk, 
and goat-milk cheese that in their seasons stored the 
larder. Some people even went so far in their eulo- 
giums of her domestic economy, as to aver, that she 
occasionally malted a little barley unknown to the 
exciseman ; but, on that point, it is unnecessary to 
be particular. Suffice it to say, that in harvest she 
seldom wanted stout ale to gladden the hearts of the 
reapers and at yule, usquebaugh of the best was as 
common as ditch-water. ' 

The honest farmer and his better half both claim- 
ed, by birth, a remote affinity to the laird of UUa- 
dale; of which circumstance they deemed themselves 
entitled to be not a little proud, for, in the Highlands, 
few things obtain more respect than honourable de- 
scent. But it was not the gentleness of their blood, 
the value of their flocks, or the comforts of their ha- 
bitation, that uplifted the hearts of Nial and Janet 
Sinclair. Their joy and hope was an only child, — a 
daughter ; and if a self-elated sentiment found access 
to the farmer'*s breast, it was when he gazed with a 
father^s pride on his blooming girl ; if his helpmate 
indulged in an absurdly ambitious prediction, — and 
what will not mothers of blushing maidens predict ? — 
it related to the future settlement of her Marion. 

Marion Sinclair had sprung up to womanhood in 
the retirement of her native glen. It is in the se- 
cluded nooks of mountain-districts, where even the 
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names of many vices that disgrace populous cities are 
unknown, that simplicity and innocence eminently 
adorn the rustic maiden. Where mankind are com- 
pressed into masses, and huddled, almost without dis- 
tinction of sex, into noisome abodes, the mind, though 
more enlarged, is too frequently tainted by the im- 
morality by which it is encompassed. How fre- 
quently is the strictest principle found combined with 
extreme poverty in the peasant^s solitary cabin ; but 
how rarely does it happen, that the progeny of ^the 
starving mechanic, reared in the pestilent alleys of a 
town, escape the ruinous influence of vicious exam- 
ple. Marion had never ventured beyond the rocky 
girdle that encircled Ulladale, save to attend the 
parish-church, which was so far distant as only to be 
visited occasionally by the inhabitants of the glen. 
She had the long sunny hair and mild blue eyes pe- 
culiar to the people of Caithness,— characteristics 
which are understood to afford distinctive evidence 
of their Scandinavian origin. Her form, tall and 
pliant as the osier, far surpassed, in symmetry 
and grace, the fairest of her rustic companions; 
and her language, whether she delivered her senti- 
ments in English or in Gaelic, which, though not 
generally spoken in Caithness, might be said to be 
her vernacular tongue, was select and melodious. 
Circumstances not to be controlled had limited her 
acquirements to the simple branches of education 
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which her parents were qualified to communicate ; 
but Nature had gifted her with a more than ordinary 
portion of that innate refinement which is almost 
exclusively a feminine attribute, and which, even in 
situations unfavourable to its development, exer- 
cises a wonderful influence in moulding and soften- 
ing the female character. She was as pure and un- 
assuming as she was beaptiful ; and her itinocence 
and humility were the theme of many a tongue long 
after her tale of tears was told. 

The laird of Ulladale resided in a distant part of 
the kingdom, and seldom visited that portion of his 
estate. He bore the character of a generous land- 
lord ; but having been, from his youth upwards, a 
keen theorist in agricultural affairs, he had often 
harassed his tenants, and seriously dilapidated his 
property, by an over-passion for innovation. The 
rapidity with which he adopted and carried into exe- 
cution every new system which his fertile brain pro- 
jected, was inconceivable, and subjected him to 
the scoffs of more prudent, but less intelligent men. 
He inserted some novel stipulation into every lease 
he granted ; and frequently purchased, at an exor- 
bitant rate, the concurrence of refractory tenants to 
fanciful innovations on their mode of farming. In 
short, to use his own words, he did not despair of 
physicking the barrenest parts of the earth into fer- 
tility; and, like a true enthusiast, looked forward 
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with certainty to having a monument raised to his 
^memory as an universal benefactor. To do him jus- 
tice, in the course of a long and laborious life he did 
effect some important changes in agriculture, and 
originated many hints on useful subjects, which 
steadier men successfully illustrated ; but, alas, for 
the ingratitude of man ! barren thanks and empty 
coffers were his only rewards. 

An ancient tower, the early residence of the laird's 
progenitors, occupied the summit of a rock over- 
hanging the deep gorge through which the rivulet 
that watered Ulladale found a passage to the sea ; 
and, on this account, though several generations of 
brogued chieftains had gone down to the dust dnce 
the ragged walls had been resigned to the owl and 
the hill-fox, he professed a filial attachment to the 
glen, and affected to regard even the lowliest of its 
inhabitants as a kinsman. He always sought to im- 
press upon the minds of the dalesmen that they were 
under his special protection; and that, sooner or 
later, he would strike out a scheme for their advan- 
tage, which should make guineas as plentiful in the 
glen as pebbles were abundant on the beach. The 
simple rustics would have held themselves guilty of 
treason had they presumed to doubt either his desire 
or ability to fulfil this promise. They were divided, 
indeed, in opinion as to the manner in which the 
golden shower was to descend ; but that it would 
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eventually fall they implicitly believed. Year after 
year, however, passed away, and they continued to 
slumber in all the ignorance and penury of feudal 
vassalage. Their laird had either forgotten them, 
or was sufficiently occupied in spreading intelligence 
and wealth over happier districts. 

All at once a rumour went abroad in the dale, 
that the eventful epoch, so long and so anxiously an- 
ticipated, was near. Nial Sinclair, who was, as it 
were, a connecting link between the tenantry and 
their laird, received intimation that the latter was on 
his way to Ulladale for important purposes ; and to 
Ulladale he came with such a suite as had never be- 
fore been seen within its confines. There were en- 
gineers, masons, carpenters, slaters, dykers, smiths, 
and labourers innumerable. Every hovel in the 
glen was filled with this human inundation. The 
natives gaped in astonishment, and questioned each 
other, " with white lips,^' as to its import. Some 
conjectured that the Ord was to be cast headlong in- 
to the sea ; others, that Scarabine, — or the Pap itself 
— was to be levelled. But when they saw the leader 
of this motley crew fix on. a level spot near the 
mouth of the dell, where the estuary of the rivulet 
formed a sheltered pool for the fishermen's skiffe, 
and begin to measure parallelograms and dig 
trenches, their conjectures took a new direction. 
They were satisfied that he either intended to rear a 
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Structure, equal, if not superior, to the Tower of Ba- 
bel, with which their bibles had rendered them ac- 
quainted ; or, else, was preparing a site for the flour- 
ishing town of Thurso, which, they doubted not, he 
intended to remove thither from its remote situation 
on the Tentland Firth. 

The plans of the speculative laird, however, were 
not so gigantic as his simple retainers apprehended. 
His immediate views were confined to locating some 
five or ten thousand inhabitants in a township in the 
glen, and bringing into tillage about the same num- 
ber of acres of the adjacent moorlands. His calcula- 
tions regarding the rise and progress of this city were 
too deep for the capacities of the natives. Even 
Nial Sinclair himself, wise as he was reputed, could 
make nothing of the statistical jumble which his 
landlord condescendingly submitted to him. The 
only thing which he thoroughly comprehended, was a 
ready-built town on a sheet of drawing paper, the 
scenery round which very much resembled Glenulla 
When told that it was a faithful picture of the em- 
bryo city, and that in five years he would see it real- 
ized in every particular, he admitted, that such a 
creation would be highly convenient for the con- 
sumption of his surplus stock, and, if it were reajly 
built, a glorious monument of his landlord's wisdom. 
But when he heard of the agricultural experiment to 
he made on the moorlands, he held up his hands in 
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amazement at the ignorance which had suggested 
.such a project. So satisfied was he of the absurdi- 
ty of the scheme, that he had the contumacy to con- 
tradict his laird point blank on the subject ; and got 
sour looks and snappish remarks for his pains. 
In that hour honest Nial predicted that the whole 
speculation was a bubble. 

The laird of Ulladale would have had reason to 
congratulate himself had all his councillors been as 
candid as the farmer. Very different, indeed, were the 
individuals, who, taking advantage of his enthusiasm, 
instigated him to persevere in his futile project. — 
There were false prophets, who prognosticated 
that his success was certain; wealthy rogues, who 
supplied him with money for the advancement of 
his plans at usurious interest; and needy rogues, 
who readily undertook to carry them into execution, 
while they ridiculed him behind his back for his cre- 
dulity. It grieved Nial Sinclair to the heart to see 
the descendant of his hereditary chiefs surrounded 
by harpies, who preyed on his vitals ; but he could 
only grieve in silence, for the laird, irritated by his 
representations, regarded him as an ignorant, preju- 
diced man, wedded, beyond redemption, to narrow- 
minded, opinions, and, therefore, declined consulting 
lum further on the subject. 

The principal person whom the laird had deput- 
ed to superintend this gigantic experiment was an 
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Englishman named Calvert. His employer, who 
had fallen in with him accidentally while rambling 
over the West of England in pursuit of information 
touching some point of practical agriculture, looked 
upon him as a miracle in respect to talent. As a 
suitable habitation could not be erected in a day for 
this important personage, the laird condescended 
personally to solicit temporary accommodation for 
him under Nial Sinclair's roof. Nial, who disliked 
the man, and contemptuously termed him Jack of 
all Trades,'' would gladly have given aflat denial to 
this request ; but his laird was the petitioner, and 
. compliance the only course he could prudently pur- 
sue. 

Calvert, however, was a man by no means calcu- 
lated to excite repulsive feelings among a simple- 
hearted race like the dalesmen. He had reached his 
fortieth year, was stoutly, but gracefully built, had 
dark piercing eyes, jetty hair, a bold Roman nose, 
white and regular teeth, and that deeply-bronzed 
complexion which confers a noble manliness of ex- 
pression on the human countenance. He was a man 
of few words ; not that he wanted the gift of elo- 
quence, but because he contemned the application of 
it to trifles. When he did open his lips on a subject 
near his heart, he seldom opened them in vain. 
His true sentiments were a mystery not easily pene- 
trated ; for he had the rare art of giving to every 
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word he uttered a tone of sincerity ; but, at times, he 
lost sight of his habitual caution, and avowed opi- 
nions, which the inhabitants of the glen were inclin- 
ed to regard as the unholy aspirations of guilt and 
blasphemy. At other times, there burst from him, 
like lightning from a starless sky, flashes of virtuous 
feeling, which seemed to emanate directly from a 
lofty and generous mind. His manners were polish- 
ed beyond his station ; and when he chose to carry 
himself with a mild and urbane deportment, it was 
a difiicult matter to receive his civilities with distrust. 
Gradually, despite the nickname Nial Sinclair had 
conferred on him, the dalesmen came to regard him 
as a man of profound information, and, consequent- 
ly, as one entitled to respect. Even the old farmer 
felt honoured when he deigned to admit him into 
council; and his proceedings were watched as if 
they had been the preparatory incantations of a 
mighty magician, who had pledged himself to ac- 
complish by supernatural agency a project too colos- 
sal for mortal achievement. 

Marion, in the outset, saw much cause to regret 
this addition to the family circle. The age, the 
commanding port, the calm severity of Calvert's 
countenance, engendered disagreeable anticipations. 
But when she perceived, that notwithstanding his 
years, he far surpassed in personal grace the smart- 
est youths of the district ; — when she saw all, who 
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attempted to stem the torrent of his uufettered 
eloquence, borne away before it, — when she found 
that his face, though stern to others, was always 
brightened by smiles when turned to her, her opin- 
ion underwent a radical change. As his intimacy 
with the family increased, he exerted himself on all 
occasions to call forth her humble accomplishments; 
and his leisure hours were occupied in perfecting her 
in penmanship, a branch of education of which her 
father had only communicated the rudiments, and in 
expanding her ductile mind by rational and amusing 
conversation. It was not in the nature of a simple girl 
to remain long insensible to attentions like these. Her 
solitary hours eventually came to be devoted to mus- 
ings which had the Englishman for their object. 
His was the figure for which at eventide she anxiously 
watched, — his the step which her ear most readily 
recognised, — his the smile, though full of sadness, 
that shed most happiness at her paternal hearth. 
Marion loved the Englishman, even while she 
sought to persuade herself that she could never re- 
gard with tenderness a man from whom an obvious 
disparity of age and character conspired to re- 
move her. 

Calvert, keen-eyed, and intent on winning her 
love, was not long in discovering that it was all 
his own. To him the silent workings of the female 
heart were no new study. From the first, he had 
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coveted her affection ; yet the certainty that he had 
secured it, was far from communicating to his sear- 
ed heart that thrill of joy which agitates the mind of 
the unexperienced devotee at the shrine of beauty, 
when success crowns his suit. He felt prompted to 
clasp her to his breast, and hold her there for ever ; 
but mysterious recollections unnerved him even in 
that extatic hour. A remnant of better principle 
was at war with the dim though lovely vision which 
fancy had embodied; but an indefinite notion of right 
and wrong was insufficient to regulate a mind long 
darkened by tempestuous passions, and scared by 
the spectres of many a ruined hope. " Shall a gall- 
ing bond fetter me for ever ?*" said he, giving vent to 
his thoughts in words as he strode over the moor- 
lands towards the evening fire, where Marion'^s glis- 
tening eyes were waiting to bid him welcome. " Are 
banishment and repentance no atonement in the sight 
of heaven? but must I spurn from my embrace a 
creature whose affection would repay me for all I 
have suffered, and turn my back on the home of re- 
fuge that now opens to receive me ? Why should I 
hesitate to take Marion to my heart ? She can ne- 
ver penetrate the cloud that involves my youth : her 
happiness shall be the sole object of my existence, 
and these hills the limits of my wanderings. Here 
we will float joyously, — silently, — down the stream 
of life. Who will think of looking among these 
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rocks for the avenger of injuries which twenty years 
have seen quenched in blood P Marion shall be 
mine ; and may that Power, whose protection I have 
not only forfeited, but ceased to solicit, conceal in 
mercy a secret, the knowledge of which were to her 
—death, — to me — perdition.*" 

Marion's emotions at this juncture were such as 
befitted an innocent and sensitive maiden under the 
influence of her first love. The man whom, in the 
inexperience of her heart, she worshipped as one gift- 
ed to the utmost extent of human intelligence,— 
whom she loved with a fervour unmeasured even by 
herself, — sued for her hand in honourable wedlock, 
and her cup of happiness was full. The visible pal* 
pitations of her heart, and the humidity of her down, 
cast eyes, were her only reply to Calverf s assevera- 
tions of affection ; and he asked no other. She was 
his own, — ^his betrothed ; — and for a time the plague- 
■spot at his heart ceased to torture. 

When Nial Sinclair and his wife were made ac- 
quainted with the sentiments entertained by the Eng- 
lishman towards their daughter, and read on her 
blushing cheek the confession that she fully return- 
ed his love, they readily consented to recognise him 
as their future son-in-law. The farmer, open to ge- 
nerous impressions, had long ceased to regard him 
with dislike ; and the match, as to worldly advan- 
tages, was highly desirable, for Calvert had the 
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countenance of their laird, which, in the estimation 
of the honest couple, was more than equivalent to 
the possession of wealth. They merely stipulated, 
that the marriage should be delayed till the house 
erecting for Calvert was ready to receive him and his 
bride. Calvert murmured, for he felt like a man 
who has illegally obtained possession of a jewel 
which may yet be reft from him ; but, afraid to insist 
too earnestly on expedition, he agreed to the ar- 
rangement. As to Marlon, she knew that she was 
the object of his affection, — that nothing short of 
death could cast them asunder, — and she felt her 
happiness already perfect. 

The bridal-day was fixed, — the finery intended to 
deck the bride ready to adorn her, the preliminary ar- 
rangements completed, when, in a moment, as if struck 
with madness, Marion made to her parents a solemn 
recantation of her vows, and protested that no earthly 
power should induce her to unite her fate with the 
Englishman. The astonishment and perplexity of 
the old people were extreme ; and the behaviour of 
Calvert on the occasion was not calculated to relieve 
them. For some days preceding the rupture his 
brow had been more than usually clouded. Some 
persons whispered that he had received a letter, bear- 
ing the post-mark of an English town, the very super- 
scription of which had filled him with consternation. 
But what had that to do with Marion"'s broken troth? 
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Their last interview took place on a bare moor, the 
theatre of his agricultural experiments. Thither, 
actuated by the thought of a moment, she had flown 
with the fleet foot and wild eye of a startled fawn. 
When she returned to her home her cheeks were co- 
lourless, her features frozen by despair, but she shed 
no tears : The fountains of grief refused to open ; 
and, subsequently, in the utmost depth of her sor- 
row, she was never seen to weep. Neither entreaties 
nor reproaches on the part of her distressed parents 
could induce her to disclose the motives which had 
led to her mysterious rejection of the Englishman. 
Silence and looks, that implored mercy, were her on- 
ly defence, except once, that, stirred into uncontrol- 
lable anguish by their harsh commands to divulge 
the guilt, which, they doubted not, she had discover- 
ed in Calvert, she said, " I leave him to his God.*" 

Calvert at first carried himself with a haughty 
port; but a few days of banishment from Nial Sin- 
clair^s cottage sufficed to stamp misery on every linea- 
ment. He hid himself in his own solitary dwelling, 
like one ashamed of the light of day. The multi- 
farious duties he had to discharge grew irksome, and 
were neglected. Bodily labour he shunned not ; but 
of mental exertion he was no longer capable. More 
than once he tried to rouse himself from the le- 
thargy which threatened to benumb every faculty, but 
in vain. The mercenary crew, whom his surveillance 
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had hitherto kept in subjection, took advantage of his 
inertness, and neglected their work, while they ridi- 
culed the shaken mind that could no longer play the 
taskmaster over them. There were busy rogues, 
too, among them, who lost no time in reporting the 
negligences of the overseer ; but the laird, far from the 
spot, and pursuing some new delusion, which for the 
time exclusively dazzled him, gave the accusations 
no further heed than by curtailing the necessary re- 
mittances for carrying on the work. This mistaken, 
but, at the moment, convenient line of policy, decid- 
ed, if it remained to be decided, the fate of his Ulla- 
dale settlement. 

Marion's sufferings, though unaggravated by an 
accusing conscience, such as tortured the Englishman, 
were fearfully acute ; and her pertinacious conceal- 
ment of their origin increased their poignancy. The 
idle gossip, and absurd suppositions current in the 
neighbourhood, were also calculated to augment her 
pain. Some old crones averred that she had been 
blighted by an evil eye, and was under the influence 
of a spell ; others, more uncharitable, pronounced 
her forsworn for the sake of a younger swain, 
whom they professed to descry in the back-ground. 
Her person gradually came to exhibit the ravages of 
a mind diseased ; her eyes lost their brilliancy, and 
her cheek waxed daily fainter and fainter, till at 
length it vied with the marble whiteness of her 
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forehead. At the expiration of two months, a whis- 
per went abroad in the valley, that poor Marion 
Sinclair exhibited the symptoms of a rapid decay, — 
and that death, not man, was to enfold her in his 
skeleton arms* 

Long before her parents suspected the melancho- 
ly truth, the hapless girl knew, from internal sensa* 
tion, that her days were numbered. Strange to 
say, her mind grew calmer as her frame wasted; 
for the recollection of earthly sorrows was giving 
place to visions of that untroubled clime, where the 
weary are at rest. She summoned resolution to in- 
quire how the miserable man, who had shot the 
death-bolt to her heart, bore his altered prospects ; 
and when told that he seemedfast lapsing into insanity, 
she knelt down, and implored the God of mercy 
to keep him in remembrance. Though a God-fear- 
ing pjdr,her parents, when they saw the daughter of 
their hopes dropping into the grave in the morning 
of her life, could scarcely, in their bitterness of heart, 
refrain from giving utterance to the vengeance that 
sprung up to their lips. 

There is no disease that agitates more wanton- 
ly the minds of attendant friends, than assassin- 
like Consumption. The shock given to the heart 
by the abrupt disclosure, that some beloved 
relative has perished in battle, or on the wave, 
bears no comparison to the agony, the lingering 
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hopeless agony, that wrings an affectionate breast, 
while noting day by day the slow but certain pro- 
gress of this terrible destroyer. The Sinclairs were 
doomed to witness the ravager assume all the deceit, 
ful shapes which incessantly tantalize the watchful 
soul with alternations of hope and fear. Unac* 
quainted with the Proteus character of the com- 
plaint, they regarded the gentleness of the invaUd, 
and the hectic spot that burned on her cheek, as tokens 
of returning health. Simple beings ! they knew not 
that the meekness which spoke peace to their anxious 
hearts, was the resignation of a spirit prepared to 
meet its Maker : — that the bloom they hailed with 
joy, was the melancholy flower of death. 

When it was told Calvert that the close of her 
life was near, the dogged callousness with which he 
had affected to treat passing events gave way. At 
that moment a demon seemed to fasten on his vitals ; 
and, like a maniac, he flew to the residence of the 
dying girl. Her mother received him at the 
threshold, and denied him access, though he begged 
for it in the dust. But Marion heard him imploring 
admission in mercy to his perishing soul, and her 
compassion was powerfully excited. She agreed to 
see him, provided a few hours were allowed her to 
prepare for the interview ; — to which arrangement 
Calvert thankfully acceded. Like an unquiet spirit 
waiting for judgment, he betook himself to the desert 
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uplands, to wander there till tlic lengthening shadows 
of evening should proclaim the arrival of the ap- 
pointed hour. 

Marion had named die twilight as the time best 
suited for this painful, and, she well knew, 6nal 
meeting- There is, in that hour, something pecu- 
liarly soothing to one about to bid adieu to the world. 
Struck by the similitude between the decline of day 
and the close of our own career, earthly passions 
are chastened, and the value aiKi purpose of ex- 
istence duly estimated- The window of her small 
apartment commanded a western prospect ; and in 
the early stages of her illness, she had derived a 
baneful pleasure from watching the beams of the set^ 
ting sun gilding the bald brow of Scarabine ; for a 
small still voice whispered, that the glorious orb 
would soon set to her in the night of eternity. She 
felt it possible that the sight of CaWert might in- 
stantaneously sever the thread of life ; and, like the 
idolatrous Parsee, she desired that her soul should 
be wafted to the presence of her Creator on those 
golden rays* 

In order that this momentous interview might be 
as private as possible, the servants were allotted tasks 
at a distance ; and, as the hour drew nigh, the si- 
lence of the grave pervaded the cottage, Marion 
had exerted herself so far as to exchange her bed 
for a rude couch, on which she reclined, supported by 
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pillows. Her breath came short and faint, yet the 
pulsations of her heart visibly shook her frame. A 
hurried step outside the cottage, a deep pause, and 
then a low irregular knock, announced the arrival of 
the Englishnian. Next moment he stood before 
her. 

Marion was prepared to see an altered man ; but 
anticipation had scarcely pictured the change equal 
to the reality. Her strength almost entirely desert- 
ed her, when she saw a pale haggard wretch reel 
into the apartment, and fix himself, like one spell- 
struck, at a reverential distance. She interpreted 
the language of his keen unsettled eye, and sicken- 
ed at the unhallowed abandonment to misery which 
it expressed. ^< Be comforted," said she at length, 
in her usual mild voice ; — " be comforted, Calvert ; 
—•I do not accuse you." 

" Comforted !" repeated the hope-abandoned man, 
in a tone of scornful bitterness. — " Is comfort to be 
extracted from that feeble voice, those glimmering 
eyes ? Marion, you were, and still are, to me light 
and life, and — I have murdered you." 

You frighten and agitate me," said Marion, 
^< and I wished this meeting to be one of peace and 
forgiveness. Let us think no more of the past. 
The best of human hearts is frail, and requires 
to be mercifully judged. Give thanks to Him who 
graciously interposed between you and the commis- 
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sion of a great sin, — who saved us both from neyer- 
ending repentance*'' 

" Thanks &aid the outcast — " Are lips like 
mine entitled to expand in gratitude ? No, no ; — ud- 
less, indeed, I were to invite, what I have never yet 
done, — the hypocrite's curse* It was not always so ; 
but I was wronged, — foully wronged ; and since 
that hour have been a wretch burdening the earth. 
If I cherished a hope, it was blighted ; if a gene- 
rous or virtuous impulse ever germinated in my 
breast, it produced only bitterness ; if I loved, 
heaven's wrath invariably smote the object. Fate 
has denounced me ; and I stand a Cain among men^ 
— a God-forgotten sinner.'^ 

Father,^ said MarioUj shuddering and turning 
to her parent, who waited in silence the result of the 
interview, " come near me, for tliat fearful man fills 
me with terror. Now that I have forgiven him, en- 
treat him to go in peace.^ 

Nay, Marion,"^ said the Englishman, kneeling 
down by her side, do not drive me from your pr©^ 
sence; — bear with me yet a little while. I know my 
mind is disturbed, — there are hideous images per- 
petually darkening it ; but I will endeavour to banish 
tbem for a space, provided you will consent to hear 
what I have to say in my own behalf , touching the 
circumstance that has for ever disunited us. I feel 
in all its desolation the hopelessness of my case : — I 
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plead not for acquittal from the world ; but you, my 
cherished dove, my lost one, must know the true 
measure of guilt of the hand that smote you.*" 

" My strength is unequal to such a trial,'' said 
Marion; ^< besides, what can it matter to a dying 
creature how you passed the dark years of your life ? 
That terrible letter told me enough. The frightful 
truth it disclosed struck to my heart like an ice-bolt, 
and since then the blood has run coldly around it. 
My tongue has never yet divulged the secrets of that 
letter ; — I never shall expose you. Be wise, there- 
fore, for your own sake ; and if you have more sins on 
your conscience than I am aware of, confess them 
not to me, but to a higher power. One word rashly 
spoken may call down on you the vengeance of man, 
who is at best but a merciless judge.'' 

I contemn his vengeance," said Calvert, and 
neither deserve nor desire his mercy.' All the tor- 
tures he has invented could not wound so deeply as 
that gentle uncomplaining voice. Had you up- 
braided me, Marion, — ^had you denounced me to the 
world in my true colours, I could have borne it 
bravely. But to be commiserated instead of hated, 
— to know that these pale lips refuse to utter a word 
of reproach, though my misdeeds have consigned 
them prematurely to the worm, aggravates my suf- 
ferings. Marion, I mtcst be heard, or warring pas- 
sions will accelerate my progress to eternal darkness." 




Then let it be so," said the shrinking girl, " If 
heaven sees fit to impose upon mc a brief space of 
trial, it is not for one of the lowliest of its ser%'ants to 
seek to shun it. Sit nearer^ speak quietlj, and I wiU 
listen.'' 

Calvert rose at her bidding, but declined the of- 
fered seat. He stood leaning against the wall near 
the window, his figure dilated by the uncertain light, 
which, faUing strongly on his haggard countenance, 
showed that the worm that never dies was^busy within* 
There was a long and solemn pause, during w^hich 
he appeared to be coUeciing his scattered thoughts. 

My tale shall be brief,^ said he, at length, for, 
even while I speak, I perceive that your strength is 
failing* You know that I am an Englishman by 
birth. My parentage was not merely respectable, 
but elevated, and such as entitled me to aspire to the 
proudest station in society, provided I had seconded 
by personal desert the kindness of fortune. But on 
the verge of manhood I was destined to see this 
goodly prospect tumble into ruin. At the universi- 
ty, where I was entered to complete my education, I 
formed an intimacy with two individuals, the bitter 
fruits of which I have not yet done gathering. One 
of these was a man whom this right hand, in a par- 
oxysm of just vengeance, sent^ covered with guilt, 
into the presence of his eternal judge. Ay, shud- 
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blood yet reddens my hand ; but does not condemn 
me. He deserved to die, though he had had a 
thousand lives." 

He paused for a few seconds, and his eyes gleam, 
ed with the fire of unsated revenge. An hysterical 
sob from Marion recalled him to a sense of his situa- 
tion, and he proceeded. 

" Inexperienced in the ways of the world, and 
prone to rely with implicit confidence on those for 
whom I formed an attachment, I gave myself up, 
without reserve, to the guidance of this false friend. 
His simple word was to me more sacred than other 
men^s oaths ; nay, even when his actions were irre- 
concilable with honest principles, as I have often 
known them in the days of our intimacy, I found a 
thousand reasons for palliating and ascribing them 
to any motive rather than innate corruptness of 
heart. Had he proved a traitor to half man- 
kind, such was my selfish estimation of his friend- 
ship and sincerity, I would still have argued it 
impossible that he could injure me. I had not then 
learned the bitter lesson, that he who contemns 
honour and faith in trifles, requires only a sufficient 
temptation to violate them in the most sacred rela. 
tions. 

" Through this canker-hearted villain, — rthis 
Waldegrave, so was he called, — I became acquaint- 
ed with a creature, as beautiful to the eye as I re- 
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member you, Marion ; but ah I how different in 
heart. I was a boy^ ignorant of the power of female 
fascinations, and in the first hour we met became her 
slave. To my dazzled imagination she appeared as 
good as she was fair ; and tlie traitor AValdegrave 
lost no opportunity of fanning, by well-timed eulo- 
giums, the flame her beauty bad kindled. In 
short, in an hour of mental blindness, unknown to 
my natural guardians, who had received the first 
bint of the connection with disgust too unequivocal 
to encourage any further explanation, I made her 
my wife. This could not be efiected in England; 
but Waldegrave took care to smooth the path to 
ruin* He advanced money to defray the expenses 
of a journey to Scotland, where matrimonial ties are 
more unceremoniously contracted ; took upon himself 
the disagreeable J but, as I subsequently discovered, 
unnecessary task of breaking the affair to the lady's 
relations; and, finally, to conceal the true cause of 
my absence from the university, vouched for the 
authenticity of some fabricated tale* 

" I returned from the north a husband, — ^with no 
alloy to my happiness, save the consciousness of hav- 
ing deceived my indulgent parents. Filled with re- 
morse on this account, and persuaded that my wife 
only required to be known to he loved, I would 
have hurried home and implored their forgive- 
ness; but she and Waldegrave strenuously recom- 
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mended a temporary concealment ; and, swayed by 
their specious arguments, I acquiesced. She return- 
ed under her maiden name to her mother^s dwelling, 
an arrangement nowise difficult, as the old lady, ac- 
cording to her own plausible statement, had con- 
descended to pardon her imprudence, and had also 
taken good care to account rationally to the public 
for her absence. I was restricted to the privilege 
of merely visiting at the house as an intimate friend ; 
but as caution seemed so necessary, I murmured the 
less at this curtailment of the domestic happiness I 
had sketched. Besides, stolen interviews and secret 
ties accorded well with a romantic disposition ; and 
the party that beset me knew well how to avail 
themselves of my weaknesses. Time and habit 
gradually lessened in my estimation the magnitude 
of my offence against paternal jurisdiction, and I 
no longer contemplated acknowledging my trans- 
gression. 

At the end of a few months my wife complained 
of ill health ; and the physician, at her mother'^s sug- 
gestion, as I now apprehend, recommended an imme- 
diate removal to a distant bathing-quarter. This 
occurred at a period when an impending visit from 
my father fettered me to my studies ; and I had to 
nominate Waldegrave to be her travelling escort.-— 
He cheerfully undertook the office, duly notified the 
termination of their journey, and in the same letter 




' gave me to understand, that he intended to prolong 

, his absence for several weeks, in order to arrange 

I some family matters, which required his presence in 

a distant county. Subsequently, my wife, iu her 
letters, nraentioned his departure, and I thought no 
more of tlie circumstance. 

It chanced, that, one day about a month after^ 
wards J I dined in a promiscuous company, to the 
greater part of whom I was an entire stranger. — 
Among others present was a jouug thoughtless officer, 
^ — one of those sprigs of nobility, who, with a gaily- 
bedizened jacketj and fiercely mustachoed lip^ devote 
themselves to gallantry; and make it a trade to do 
homage to every fair face they may discover in 
I the country-quarters to which they are frequently 

exiled* He was a vain rattling fellow ; and when 
requested to name a lady as a toast, filled a bumper 
to my wife J under her maiden name. As she 
was known to several of the company, she naturally 
I became the subject of conversation. The hussar 

j professed to admire her prodigiously ■ avowed that, 

I while quartered in the village where she was at 

^ present temporarily sojourning, he had resorted to 

every manoeuvre that love could suggest to gain her 
I favour ; and attributed the extraordinary drcum- 

I stance of his failure solely to the argus-eyes of a hap- 

pier swain, who never left her side* My arm was 
half extended to grasp the calumniator by the throat ; 
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but by a strong effort I subdued my wrath, and, in 
a tone of indifference, questioned him as to the 
name and appearance of his fortunate rival. The 
name was strange, but the description exactly tallied 
with that of Waldegrave. The truth flashed like 
lightning through my brain; and revenge, wide 
sweeping revenge, only to be quenched in blood, 
took possession of my heart. 

I scarcely remember how I travelled ; but, in 
the twilight of a gloomy day, I found myself in the 
outskirts of the village where my wife had taken up 
her residence. It was a beautiful cottage, em- 
bosomed in luxuriant shrubberies, and crouching in 
a little dell that opened romantically on the sea^beach. 
The tranquillity of the hour,, the fragrance of the 
flowers, the melancholy moan of the waves, had no 
influence on my diseased mind. I adhered to no path, 
but held straight onward to the house, trampling 
flowers and rending branches in my progress, uncon- 
scious of and indifferent to the devastation I com- 
mitted. Suddenly I arrived before an open window, 
and obtained a full view of the interior of a small 
apartment, tastefully furnished, and enlivened by the 
light of a cheerful fire. Two persons were the oc- 
cupants, — my wife and Waldegrave ! She 'sat encir- 
cled by his arm ; and I distinctly overheard him in- 
4ulge in infamous jeering at my expense. For 
an instant I entertained the murderous intention of 
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shooting them where they sat, I had a brace of pis- 
tols fully charged 5 and, from the position in which 
they were placed^ could have destroyed them both 
with the same bullet ; but at the moment I elevat- 
ed the pistol Waldegrave turned towards the win- 
dow. In a tone of voice that must have struck ter- 
ror to their guilty hearts, I called upon him to ad- 
vance and receive the reward of his perfidy* The 
woman shrieked, and endeavoured to conceal herself ; 
but Waldegrave, after a short anxious pause, in 
which he wonderfully regained his self- possession, 
came forward to the window, as I desired, and, with 
the smoothness of a fiend, bade me welcome. He 
also extended his hand in token of amity ; but I 
struck it down with the butt-end of my pistol, and 
desiring him to follow me to the beach, savagely 
turned away. 

Villain though he was^ Waldegrave, when put to 
bay, was no coward. In five minutes after I ar- 
rived on the beach he was at my side. It was my 
wish to hold no colloquy, and I silently offered him 
one of the pistols, but he hesitated to accept it* It 
ifl unnecessary to repeat the altercation that ensued. 
He represented, that in case one of us fell, the sur^ 
vivor would certainly be con^ncted of murder* Iti 
answer, I furiously protested, that if he did not take 
the weapon, and repair to his ground, I would shoot 
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pistol, turned on his heel with a hard bitter laugh, 
and, a few seconds afterwards, I saw him station 
himself at the regulated distance, with his figure 
dimly defined between me and the evening sky. 
We fired together. The flash dazzled me ; but a 
groan and heavy fall told that my aim had been un- 
erring. There he lay — ^motionless— dead, on the sand. 
The top of his skull had been shot away ; and ere I 
could reach his side life was extinct. 

For a time I stood in gloomy triumph over the 
remains of my fallen enemy. At length I was re- 
called to a consciousness of my situation by the 
sound of voices and fast-approaching feet. A figure, 
robed in white, came flitting like an apparition along 
the sand, followed by a troop of dark shadows. I 
^saw that immediate flight alone could save me from 
the death of a malefactor, and I fled, pursued by the 
shrieks of that miserable woman and the hootings of 
the mob, whom she had roused to hunt me down. 
It was not so easy to outstrip my pursuers as I had 
imagined. I heard their hasty feet fast gaining 
on me ; and, hemmed in on one side by a precipice, 
and on the other, by the ocean, I had no alternative 
but to continue my flight along the smooth beach. 
I redoubled my speed, but in vain. My enemies 
were scarce a hundred yards behind me ; and, driven 
to desperation, I was meditating self-destruction in 
the waves, when my glance rested on a small fishing 
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skifF, moored within three oars lengtli of the strand. 
To plunge into the water^ to board her, and with a 
penknife cut the rope that kept her from drifting, 
was the work of a few seconds ; yet, despite my ex- 
pedition, the foremost of my pursuers was middle-deep 
in the sea, and had grappled the prow of the boat, 
ere it was accoraplishcd. He was a stout resolute 
fellow; and despair suggested only one expedient 
by which I might escape his clutch. Lifting an oar, 
I hit him a stunning blow on the head, and he 
sank down in the surge. I know not at this day 
whether that mane's blood shall yet rise in judgment 
against me ; but I deprecate a thousand times more 
the necessity that compelled me to assail his life, than 
the act that closed the villanous career of Walde- 
grave. 

" I passed that night at sea in my little bark, buf- 
fet ted by the waves, and harassed by gloomy 
thoughts. By slaying my enemy without witnesses, 
I had, as he had predicted, incurred the highest 
penalty of the law, and to escape it had no re- 
source but a perpetual exile. Still I feh> — nay, even 
now I feel, — no remorse for having shed his blood, 
though I have had bitter reason to regret not hav- 
ing attended to the punctilios in the code of duel, 
which give the survivor a chance for his life in a 
court of justice. When the day dawned, I discovered 
that the boat had drifted to a distant part of the 
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coast ; and feeling that hunger would soon render it 
impossible for me longer to keep the sea, I resolved 
to venture ashore. Of my subsequent adventures I 
shall speak briefly. Peril, privation, and toil, were 
long my constant companions. For years I sup- 
ported myself as a common labourer by the sweat of 
my brow. This was a sad change to one who had 
been reared in luxury and indolence : but I bore it 
manfully. To the agricultural knowledge I ac- 
quired, while a hireling among the mountains of 
Westmoreland, I have to ascribe the accident 
that brought me to these glens. In the interval, 
I had learned, fortuitously, that the wretch who had 
wrought me so much woe had assumed my name, 
was a mother, and had, with her child, become an 
inmate of my father^s house. How she had accom- 
plished this arrangement I took no time to inquire. 
My heart revolted at my parents being made the 
objects of gross imposition ; and reckless of the dan- 
ger I incurred, I transmitted to them a full account 
of the transactions which had cast me a vagabond 
on the world. The effect was such as I anticipated. 
The bastard of my enemy and his mother were eject- 
ed from the home I dared not re-enter. The woman, 
instigated by implacable revenge, has ever since 
tracked me with the deadly pertinacity of a blood- 
hound, — and let that fatal letter which severed us, 
Marion, say how successfully. Here, sinner that I 
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am, thinking I had for ever eluded her, I ventured 
to lift up my soul in penitence, and sketch a virtuous 
and happy old age. Looking on my ill-starred 
marriage as virtually dissolved, I argued myself into 
the belief that I was at liberty to form new ties. 
Had not that accursed letter found me here, you, 
Marion, had now been mine. You know that it of- 
fered me an exemption from future persecution, if 
I would declare, by letter to my parents, that I 
had calumniated that false woman, and admit that 
her child was really entitled to be regarded as their 
grandson. For your sake, Marion, I know not to 
what I might not ultimately have acceded; but, 
through my negligence, the accursed epistle fell in 
your way. My fate was decided. You are lost, and 
now I dare her vengeance.*" 

And if this tale be true, wretched man," said 
Marion, " why do you linger here ? Fly instant- 
ly, or my last hours may be embittered by seeing 
you dragged away to a frightful death." 

I shall never die like a malefactor," said Cal- 
vert. " Even now the myrmidons of justice, put on 
the scent by my enemy, may be running me down ; but 
I shall hold them bravely at bay to the last. Would 
to heaven that I had no heavier sin weighing me down 
than that for which they pursue me. I hold all the 
blood that flowed from Waldegrave^s black heart as 
unworthy one tear from those grief-dimmed eyes. 
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I have been a blight to you, Marion ! I am the 
cause of your being cut oflF from life in the morning 
of your beauty. I have broken a heart which would 
have stood by me in honourable love through all the 
sorrows that beset mortality, — and remorse hurries 
me to perdition.'' 

" Think not of me at such a time,'' said Marion ; 

but haste and fly. Seek out some solitary spot, 
— some far country, — where you may spend the 
remainder of life in security, and make your peace 
with heaven. With the sincerity of a soul about to 
appear before its Maker, I bequeath you my forgive- 
ness, and may He, in his mercy, overlook the ex- 
tent of your transgression." 

She sunk back . insensible. Calvert, for a short 
space, stood silently contemplating her wan features, 
and then approaching the couch, he bent down 
and imprinted a kiss on her cold forehead. Her 
parents shuddered to see the lips of a murderer 
pollute the innocent brow of their daughter, but 
they were not aware of his intention in time to pre- 
vent it. The farmer was on the point of requesting 
him to depart, when, murmuring a few inarticulate 
words, he rushed from the cottage. 

On the following evening, at the hour she best 
loved, Marion Sinclair died. Heaven, to compen- 
sate for the trials to which she had been subjected, 
blest her death-bed with saintly tranquillity. She 
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passed from time into eternity like one sinking into 
a gentle sleep. The Highland peasantry are not 
prone to be vociferous in their sorrow, however long 
and sincerely they may indulge it* They move 
round the bed of death noiselessly and calm. It 
seems to them a species of sacrilege to disturb, by 
human murmur, the holy repose of the tomb. But 
ihey do not hallow the memory of the dead the 
less fondly that they are not boisterous mourners 
In the busier haunts of life, the barb of grief is 
quickly blunted ; and, in a brief space, the best and 
dearest are forgotten. But the Highlanderj. years 
after his well-beluved are taken away, has a sigh of 
regret for the departed. Let him wander at noon- 
day on the bare hill-side, and the recollection of 
their virtues elevates his meditations ; — let him go 
out at eventide beneath his cold starry skies, and still 
he holds with them a silent communion. At the 
winter hearth, when the bog-wood lights up the 
dingy walls of the bothy, the tale and song that be- 
guile the evening speak oftener of the dead tlian of 
the living. So mourned the parents of Marion Sin- 
clair. They felt^ when they laid her in the grave, 
that the course of nature was reversed; but they 
conceived it sinful to indulge in open lamentation^ 
and bowed submissively to the rod that had smitten 
them. 

As k usual in that remote district, all the inhabit- 
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ants of the adjacent glens convened to attend the 
funeral obsequies. During the interval, no one had 
seen or heard of Calvert. As the absurdity of the 
experim^it in which he was engaged was now ac- 
knowledged even by the persons who had advocat- 
ed it in the outset, it was conjectured that he had 
privately withdrawn himself from the country in 
cMrder to escape witnessing its utter failure. The 
tribe of mechanics and labourers, who had latterly 
been irregularly paid, had betaken themselves to 
places where they were surer of their wages ; and 
UUadale gradually relapsed into that state of quietude 
which their invasion had interrupted. 

It was on a calm summer day that the remains of 
Marion Sinclair were laid in their grave. As the 
mournful procession crossed the dark moors that 
intervened between her earthly residence and the se- 
cluded cemetery, which, for upwards of a century, 
had served as a place of interment to the inhabitants 
of Ulladale, the curlew and lapwing wailed their re- 
quiem over the passing coffin. The burying-ground 
was a solitary spot, commanding an extensive pros- 
pect of the ocean and the bold precipitous coast. — 
The sacred edifice, which had originally stood 
within its confines, had been long a ruin. Hardly 
one stone of the building remained upon another, 
and a luxuriant crop of docks and nettles concealed 
the rubbish and foundations. The crowd, affected 
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am, thinking I had for ever eluded her, I ventured 
to lift up my soul in penitence, and sketch a virtuous 
and happy old age. Looking on my ill-starred 
marriage as virtually dissolved, I argued myself into 
the belief that I was at liberty to form new ties. 
Had not that accursed letter found me here, you, 
Marion, had now been mine. You know that it of- 
fered me an exemption from future persecution, if 
I would declare, by letter to my parents, that I 
had calumniated that false woman, and admit that 
her child was really entitled to be regarded as their 
grandson. For your sake, Marion, I know not to 
what I might not ultimately have acceded; but, 
through my negligence, the accursed epistle fell in 
your way. My fate was decided. You are lost, and 
now I dare her vengeance.*" 

" And if this tale be true, wretched man," said 
Marion, " why do you linger here ? Fly instant- 
ly, or my last hours may be embittered by seeing 
you dragged away to a frightful death.'' 

" I shall never die like a malefactor," said Cal- 
vert. Even now the myrmidons of justice, put on 
the scent by my enemy, may be running me down ; but 
I shall hold them bravely at bay to the last. Would 
to heaven that I had no heavier sin weighing me down 
than that for which they pursue me. I hold all the 
blood that flowed from Waldegrave's black heart as 
unworthy one tear from those grief-dimmed eyes. 
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I have been a blight to you, Marion ! I am the 
cause of your being cut oflF from life in the morning 
of your beauty. I have broken a heart which would 
have stood by me in honourable love through all the 
sorrows that beset mortality, — and remorse hurries 
me to perdition.'' 

Think not of me at such a time,'' said Marion ; 

but haste and fly. Seek out some solitary spot, 
— ^some far country, — where you may spend the 
remainder of life in security, and make your peace 
with heaven. With the sincerity of a soul about to 
appear before its Maker, I bequeath you my forgive- 
ness, and may He, in his mercy, overlook the ex- 
tent of your transgression." 

She sunk back . insensible. Calvert, for a short 
space, stood silently contemplating her wan features, 
and then approaching the couch, he bent down 
and imprinted a kiss on her cold forehead. Her 
parents shuddered to see the lips of a murderer 
pollute the innocent brow of their daughter, but 
they were not aware of his intention in time to pre- 
vent it. The farmer was on the point of requesting 
him to depart, when, murmuring a few inarticulate 
words, he rushed from the cottage. 

On the following evening, at the hour she best 
loved, Marion Sinclair died. Heaven, to compen- 
sate for the trials to which she had been subjected, 
blest her death-bed with saintly tranquillity. She 
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O little did my mother ken, 

The day she cradled me, 
Of the lands I was to travel in, 

Or the death I was to die. 

The Queen's Marie. 

EvEEY village has its tale of sorrow ; every tomb- 
stone its melancholy legend ; but, happily for hu- 
manity, the remembrance of misadventure and suf- 
fering is extremely transient. Each year, as it rolls 
away, carries with it into oblivion many an agoniz- 
ing recollection. Hearts that would not be com- 
forted,— feyes that tears threatened to dim for 
ej j ^, i wax cheerful and bright again, under the in 
this respect blessed influence of time :— events which 
have uprooted families, and shot arrows, banefully 
poisoned by fate, into many a happy dwelling, are 
speedily forgotten by the ever-toiling multitude; 
and he who would make himself acquainted with the 
details of private calamities chronicled in other years, 
must rely solely on the tenacious memory of some 
garrulous crone or octogenarian sexton. 
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After sojourning for nearly ten years in strange 
lands, It my was fortune to revisit the soil which I felt, 
and still feel, proud to claim as that of my birth. I 
had seen much during my voluntary exile. I had 
contracted friendly ties abroad, which it was my hope 
never to see unloosed ; and had become familiar 
to the prospect of passing the winter of my life, and 
even laying my bones in a land that was not mine. 
Still there were a thousand recollections of happy 
boyhood, that neither time nor distance had been 
able to efface. Like all men who have passed the 
first ten years of manhood remote from the haunts 
endeared by the sports of their younger days, I an- 
ticipated much pleasure from renewing my acquaint* 
ance with the localities of my native village. Those 
mutations, to which every family is mor^jor less sub- 
jected, had, in the interim, totally alienated mine 
from Grelvockirk ; and, to use the words of Job, ** it 
was a place that knew me not.*" There, was^p 
hearth within its limits at which I could Beat^uMmf 
secure of welcome. The face and threshold offlie 
stranger had been my birthright; and only from 
the unchangeable aspect of nature could I hope to 
derive enjoyment. 

Towards the close of a sultry day, about midsum- 
mer, I came in sight of the verdant hill, on the 
southern slope of which the small quiet village of 
Gelvockirk reposed. My heart throbbed with mixed 
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emotions of pleasure and pain, as my glance wander- 
ed leisurely from the hill-side to the broad pellucid 
stream sweeping round its base, and at last settled 
on the cluster of white cottages that peeped from the 
bosom of a majestic embowering grove. The gene- 
ral aspect of the country accorded exactly with the 
picture delineated on the tablets of my memory ; for 
man's absence cannot displace the eternal hills, or 
change the course of rivers. But, taking the prospect 
in detail, I missed many objects calculated to connect 
the present with the past, and discovered others that 
were altogether strange. The hand of man had 
been busy during the long lapse of time in which I 
had' been a wanderer. A princely mansion omap. 
mented the brow of the hill, and a smart spire, sur- 
mounted by a gilded vane, rose from the centre of 
the village ; but the old mansion-house, and the 
grey and venerable walls, within which I had been 
adyiitted a Christian at the baptismal font, were 
lllN|^<i|||way, and with them, too, had disappeared the 
humble manse. These changes were in the way of 
what is, in comnion speech, termed improvement; 
but to me it would have been far more agreeable to 
have found fewer tokens of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

I put up my horse, and ordered supper and a bed 
at the sign of the Bee-hive, — the only house of pub- 
lic accommodation in the village. The sign was an 
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old friend on which I hadj in former days, often 
gazed with admiration ; and, though a storey had 
been added to the building from whose western gable 
it swungj it still presented the same weather- 
beaten face. Anxious to extend my observation, I 
sauntered forth, and, in the course of my perambula- 
tionsj stepped into the church-yard. There, among 
the ancient tombstones, I recognized many actiualnt- 
ances, and discovered, on those more recently plant- 
edj several names not unfamihar. Parochial places 
of interment exhibit a regular and authentic record 
of a whole district. Every line carved within their 
precincts is a passage torn from the book of life^ and 
may convey a moral lesson of deep import to him 
who reads and understands. 

The sun was on the point of disappearing behind 
the majestic range of mountains that lifted their 
heath-covered summits in the west; yet the sexton, 
or beadle as he is styled in Scotland, was busy in a 
half-scooped pit destined to receive a tenant on the 
morrow* With the coolness peculiar to his calling, 
he was tossing forth an appalling mixture of earth 
and bones, and, hke the Prince of Denmark^s friend, 
was leisurely chaunting a stave to enliven his toil. 
He was the same hard-featured, bow*legged, oddity 
who had filled the office at the time I left Gelvoc- 
kirk ; and it ap[>eared to me that the years that had 
intervened had scarcely added a wrinkle or silvered 
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one additional hair. On me a foreign sun, and a due 
share of the hardships inseparable from a tumultu- 
ous life, had effected a great change ; and I ran no ha- 
zard of being identified with the mischievous urchin, 
who had frequently roused his choler of old, by dis- 
turbing headstones, and galloping over new-made 
graves. I had no desire to be made an object of cu- 
riosity and speculation to the village gossips, and, 
therefore, was careful not to remind him of our for- 
mer acquaintance; but looking upon him, by virtue 
of his situation, as the licensed chronicle of the par- 
ish, I gave way to the inquisitive impulse which in- 
duced me to accost him. He was a prolix, and 
withal a thirsty old rogue ; and to refresh his me- 
mory and clear his throat, I invited him to return 
with me to the Bee-hive, and try the efficacy of a 
draught of ale. As I anticipated, this prescription 
was gratefully followed, and had the desired effect ; 
and before we parted, I was in possession of many a 
twice-told legend of his melancholy domain. One 
of these related to the last incumbent of the parish, 
who, like the manse he had inhabited, and the church 
in which he had pointed to his flock the way to hea- 
ven, had given place to a more dashing substitute. 
The following sketch comprehends the substance of 
the beadle's narration, touching the calamity which 
blighted the prospects of this once happy family- 
Josiah Blamire was a humble and single-hearted 
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man ; — one of those primitive characters not unfre- 
quently to be found rigidly discharging the duties of 
a presbyterian minister in a retired parish. His 
erudition was respectable, but nowise such as to dis- 
tinguish him in his walk of life, or render him a po- 
pular disputant before the General Assembly, of 
which he had more than once figured as a member. 
In thought and action he was alike pious, upright, 
and humane. He judged mankind by the standard 
of his own heart; and it need scarcely be added, that 
he almost invariably found himself mistaken, and 
too frequently became the dupe of individuals who 
held it no dishonour to accomplish an unworthy ob- 
ject by artifice and deceit. The heritors looked up- 
on him as a good-natured simple man, incapable of 
looking after his own interest; and, therefore, 
made no scruple of withholding many rights which 
a more clear-sighted person would have legally 
wrested from them. The humbler portion of his 
flock had formed a juster estimate of his character, 
and regarded him with that respect which unostenta- 
tious virtue always inspires among the Scotch pea- 
santry : — yet, like their betters, they often presumed 
on his generous and pacific disposition ; and between 
what the rich man withheld, and the poor man peti- 
tioned or pilfered, his nominal stipend dwindled 
down into a bare maintenance for himself and fa- 
mily. 
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This family consisted of three sons and two daugh- 
ters. The two eldest boys had shot up, in process 
of time, to be stout striplings, and, under their fa^ 
ther's tuition, made tolerable progress in their educa- 
tion. But so limited was Mr. Blamire's experience 
in the world, — so vague his conception of the man- 
ner in which it became him to act in regard to usher- 
ing his sons into public life, — that the younger of the 
two had reached the age of sixteen before his father 
could decide on the professions they should adopt 
At length he determined that Lewis should study 
for the church, and that Alan, who had what his 
father considered a superabundant portion of volati- 
lity, should acquire solidity at a lawyer's desk. The 
young men readily gave their consent to this arrange- 
ment. To them it seemed to matter little how they 
launched into the perilous stream, so that they were 
permitted to view the wonders which they doubted 
not were to dazzle their eyes, the moment they 
emerged from their paternal home. A respectable 
lawyer in a neighbouring town, who had long enter- 
tained a friendly regard for Mr. Blamire, consented 
to receive Alan into his office ; but, at the same 
time, recommended that the lad should not be arti- 
cled till he had ascertained whether his abilities and 
inclinations decidedly pointed to the legal profession. 
This rational advice was followed. Alan, full of 
extravagant anticipation, repaired forthwith to the 
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bustling burgh in which he was to assume the quill ; 
and thither Lewis, who now found it expedient to 
prosecute his studies with assiduity, accompanied 
him. 

The departure of these youths was an important 
epoch in the annals of the family. For a month pre- 
ceding their emancipation from parental control, the 
household was in a constant bustle preparing their 
wardrobe, and storing provisions for their use. Each 
lad was duly instructed by his careful mother as to 
the number of shirts and stockings with which she 
had provided him ; and they were also forewarned 
to keep their eatables under lock and key, as there 
were such monsters in the world as dishonest land- 
ladies. The old man gave them the benefit of an 
evening lecture of three hours duration, in which he 
pointed out, with much singleness of heart, the many 
snares that beset young and thoughtless boys in 
crowded cities. The lads listened as became them ; 
but, fortified in their own strength, they forgot all 
before they were five minutes across the threshold. 

Highly to the satisfaction of their anxious parents, 
who had all along trembled at the idea of their 
residing with strangers, they were received as 
boarders by a widow lady, a distant relation of their 
mother. This person had a son, a wild unruly 
lad, who followed the perilous calling of a mari- 
ner ; and^ unluckily for the brothers, he chanced to 
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return from a long and prosperous voyage at the 
period when they became residents under his mother's 
roof. He was a specious rogue, — one of those vain- 
glorious unprincipled braggarts, whom the sea^service 
sometimes breeds for the gibbet and the gaol. He 
had a thousand lies on the tip of his tongue to sup- 
port him through his gasconading tales ; and as many 
gibes in reserve for all " chicken-hearted lubbers,'' 
as he termed those who had the hardihood to ques- 
tion his veracity, or look grave at his swaggering. 
His stories of what he had seen and surmounted, 
most of them not new versions of the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe or the Buccaneers, fired the ima- 
ginations of the unsophisticated lads whom he found 
seated at his mother's hearth. Alan, to whom con- 
stant application at the desk became irksome, soon 
sighed for the adventure and freedom of a sailor's 
life ; and poor Lewis was as easily taught to loath^e 
every idea of study and a country manse. Gal- 
lant ships, foaming billows, and shores where the 
quivered Indian roams, perpetually occupied their 
thoughts. Their cousin Price, so was the tempt- 
er called, took care to foster this spirit, by con- 
stantly ridiculing pettifogging lawyers and fusty 
parsons. He introduced them to several worthless 
characters of his own stamp ; and their conduct, 
from being unexceptionable, soon became conspi- 
cuously irregular. One or two disreputable anec- 
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dotes got afloat concerning them; and, at length, 
Alan'*s master felt it his duty to intimate to the 
good Blamire, that his sons, seduced by evil ex- 
ample, were on the way to ruin, and that he could 
no longer overlook their conduct, or forward their 
views in life. 

These were sad tidings to the worthy minister ; 
but he had better hopes of his boys than his friend 
the lawyer, and placed great reliance on the efiicacy 
of his own reproofs, the strength of their filial love, 
and their early habits of obedience. But the way- 
ward spirit of youth, when strengthened by bad 
counsel, and a rebellious sense of shame for past 
misdeeds, is not so easily directed ; and he had the 
misery to hear them doggedly reject his advices, and 
avow their unalterable resolution to seek their for- 
tune on the sea. Unable to contend in argument with 
his headstrong boys, he again submitted his case to 
the conscientious lawyer, in the hope that he would 
suggest some mode of weaning them from the ruinous 
project they had in view. To his astonishment, that 
gentleman strongly recommended him to give way to 
their inclinations, as the only chance they had of 
escaping the snares that beset them. He argued, 
that the young men, having set their hearts on mak- 
ing the essay, would not be deterred from a life of 
adventure by any representations, however forci- 
bly or afiectingly urged: — that having acquired 
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loose habits, and a somewhat disreputable name at 
home, they were more likely to retrieve both by 
some bitter experience abroad; and that though 
sailors were subjected to many perils and privations, it 
rested solely with themselves whether they did not 
acquire honour and wealth at sea. The minister 
was ultimately convinced that his friend's advice was 
the best he could follow ; and, with a heavy heart, 
assented. The brothers were regularly apprenticed 
to the master of a trading vessel belonging to the 
port, and in due time went to sea. 

It may have been that long years of servitude, and 
frequent exposure to danger, damped the enthusiasm 
and tried the spirit of the young adventurers ; but, 
if so, they were too proud to complain of trials 
which were of their own seeking. At distant inter- 
vals they paid short- visits to the manse at Gelvoc- 
kirk ; and their parents had not only the satisfaction 
of learning from their own lips that they were con- 
tented with their lot, but also received an assurance 
from their captain that their behaviour was unexcep- 
tionable. The minister was fain to predict that they 
would turn out worthy and fortunate men ; yet he 
sometimes repined, when he looked upon their sun- 
tanned faces and toil-hardened hands. Their mother, 
too, grieved for the destiny of her sons ; and every 
gust of wind that shook her dwelling when they were 
absent, awoke fears for their safety ; but both the pa- 
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rents felt it their duty to rely confidently on Him wIk) 
forgets not those who go down to the sea in ships. 

In time, the brothers became expert seamen, and 
were emancipated from their indentures. About 
this period they accidentally fell in with their cousin 
Price, now like themselves grown up to manhood, 
but far more prosperous than his outset in life had 
presaged, for he had obtained the command of a 
vessel freighted to carry out convicts to New South 
Wales. He was in want of hands to navigate his 
ship ; and, by fair promises, succeeded in engaging 
the brothers for the voyage. In accordance with this 
arrangement, they soon after sailed for that distant 
settlement. 

They had not been long at sea, when they had 
good reason to regret the haste with which they had 
subjected themselves to the caprice of a man of 
whose disposition they knew nothing but evil. A 
system of tyranny was instituted on board, which 
combined all the horrors of maritime bondage. At 
first. Price treated his kinsmen with surly conde- 
scension ; but a circumstance eventually occurred, 
which rendered him their implacable enemy. The 
immoral intimacies which were formerly allowed on 
board convict-ships have often been a subject of 
legislative reprehension. In a vessel, commanded by 
a man like Price, a pure code of morality was not 
likely to be strictly enforced either by precept or 
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example. Among the convicts he had received in 
charge was a young and beautiful girl, who, from 
the day she embarked, appeared fjo have thrown 
sorrow behind her. Tears and sighs would have 
been in keeping with her situation ; but her exclama- 
tions of thankfulness and joy were not easily ac- 
counted for. This singular deportment, conjoined 
with her personal charms, contributed to render her 
an interesting object to all on board. Price, from 
the first, singled her out as his prey. Her vivacity, 
her youth, and, above all, thcaversion she evinced for 
the profligacy around her, recommended her to his 
especial notice ; and she was not long left in igno- 
rance of the conquest she had achieved. To his no 
small surprise his overtures were rejected with dis- 
gust and disdain. She resolutely kept herself as far 
apart as circumstances admitted from the monsters 
with whom misfortune had associated her, and de- 
ported herself in such a manner as to inspire gene- 
ral respect, and convince the depraved crowd around 
her, that, notwithstanding her melancholy situation, 
she was not the hardened victim of crime. 

Lewis Blamire was not less deeply fascinated by 
the charms of the fair convict than Price, and he 
was equally solicitous to win her favour ; but though 
he had agreeable manners and a pleasing exterior 
to recommend him, which the other had not, similar 
rejection awaited him. He, however, obtained the 
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girl's confidence^ — a boon his surly rival never covet- 
ed, and thus became acquainted vrith all her misfor- 
tunes and her hopes. She was the wife of a young 
man, who, about a year beforej had been convicted 
of a crime of which she firmly believed him innocent, 
and who had subsequently been transported to the 
colony to which she was now on her way. Liove, 
passionate and indestructible, had impelled her to 
hazard fame and life^ in order to be reunited to him. 
Forgetful of the injunctionj Thou shalt not do, 
evil that good may comcj^ she had boldly subjected 
herself to the penalty attached to knowingly utter^ 
ing a forged bank-note, — had pleaded guilty to the 
charge when arraigned, and received what her soul 
languished for^ — sentence of transportation. This 
was a woman's act, — an act of which woman only is 
capable. Man lavishes attentions and treasures on 
her he loves, but he will rarely sacrifice his good 
name for her sake, or retire with her into ignomi- 
nious banishment. If she has committed an offence 
which renders her amenable lo the laws, he may ex- 
pend bis fortune to obtain her acquittal ; but let her 
once be convicted, and from that hour he deserts her. 
The structure of society requires that it should be 
so ; but it ought not to lessen the admiration excited 
by that heroic devotion, which, overlooking every 
selfish consideration, impells a delicate and sensitive 
female to cling lo the miserable man who has brought 
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down sorrow and shame on her defenceless head. 
The young convict had all the self-devotion of her 
sex. It was the hope of rejoining the husband of 
her heart, of sharing his cares and labours in the 
wilderness, that filled her eyes with a flood of joy, 
when she saw the broad sail flapping in the breeze 
that wafted her away for ever from the shores of 
Europe. 

From the hour in which Lewis Blamire was 
made acquainted with her story, the lover was 
transformed into the friend, and all his vigilance was 
exerted to defeat the flagitious views of his captain. 
Price was not long in making this discovery, and 
the blackest malice took possession of his heart. He 
had the infernal art of exhibiting a smooth brow 
and calm deportment when internally agitated by 
the most rancorous passions ; yet this faithless pla- 
cidity did not long conceal from Lewis that he was 
singled out as a special object of oppression. Every 
indignity that revenge could suggest was heaped 
upon him ; and what cut him deeper than personal 
degradation, was the consciousness he was doomed 
to feel that he had involved his unoffending brother in 
similar bondage. It could scarcely be expected 
that two high-spirited lads would tamely submit to 
unmitigated tyranny; and, in truth, their blood 
often ran proudly and desperately through their 
veins ; yet to whom, prisoners on the broad ocean. 
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could they appeal for redress ? Their enemy's power 
was absolute on board his vessel; and any retalia- 
tion of language, which they were goaded on to use, 
only served to render their slavery the more intoler- 
able. The meditations of tyrant and slave are often 
similar. Both brood over visions of horror, and 
schemes of darkness perpetually haunt their ima- 
ginations. In the present instance this similitude 
was remarkable. 

The ship held prosperously on her voyage, 
doubled Cape Horn, and steered far into the soli- 
tudes of the Southern Pacific. She had to con- 
tend with several hard gales in the latitude of the 
Cape, and subsequently to beat up many degrees of 
longitude against a stiff north-wester ; but at length 
a light and favouring breeze filled the sails, and 
she shot rapidly onward. One day, however, the 
wind died away, and left them becalmed near a clus- 
ter of sunny islands, uninhabited, but covered with 
the luxuriant vegetation of a tropical clime. The 
vessel lay motionless on the water ; and, fretted by 
delay, the captain ordered out a boat, and manning 
her with several of his crew, one of whom was Lewis 
Blamire, rowed to the nearest of the group. It was 
Price's intention to make a short excursion into the 
interior of the island ; and Lewis, in common with 
others, expressed an earnest desire to escape the du- 
ty of remaining centinel over the boat. The cap- 
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tain, as usual, eagerly availed himself of so favour- 
able an opportunity to display his authority, and im- 
periously selected him for that purpose. The young 
sailor didnot disguise his disappointment, but he dared 
not disobey. Scarcely, however, had his messmates 
disappeared in the thick jungle, which extended almost 
to the spot where they had landed, when one of them 
lacerated his foot, by treading on a sharp root, and 
was compelled to return to the boat. Seeing Lewis 
much annoyed by the restriction on his liberty, the 
man volunteered to take his post, and urged him 
with a friendly warmth to follow the bent of his inclin- 
ations, and enjoy an hour^s freedom in the wilderness. 
Lewis hesitated : — he knew the vindictive nature of 
the wretch he had to deal with, and the alacrity with 
which he would lay hold of any reasonable cause of 
complaint against him : — ^but with the sanguine spirit 
of youth he reasoned himself into the belief, that by 
returning in proper time he would be able to conceal 
his absence, and so obviate all hazard of punishment 
for neglect. Under this fatal impression he accept- 
ed the offer of his companion, and, quitting his post, 
plunged boldly into the woods. 

Delighted with the magnificent vegetation, the 
gorgeous plumage of the birds, and the many myste- 
rious sounds which perpetually prevail in forests re- 
plete with animal life, he took no note of his course, 
but went on deeper and deeper into the labyrinth, 
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gathering the wild berries by the way, to bear back 
with him to the ship, and perhaps to Britain. All 
at once he paused and listened. A dull lugubrious 
sound pealed through the recesses of the woods, and 
made his heart palpitate. It was the report of a sig^ 
nal gun fired from the ship to warn the exploratory 
party that a favourable breeze had sprung up, and 
that she was preparing to get under way. Lewis 
lost not a moment in endeavouring to retrace his 
steps. He ran himself breathless; and, in his rapid 
progress, overlooked the objects which would have 
assisted to liberate him from the mazes of the forest. 
Bewildered in groves of mighty trees, and thickets 
almost impervious to the feet of man, a CGi[)siderable 
space of time elapsed before he was able to regain 
the beach. 

Meanwhile Price and his party, who had also 
heard the signal gun, had returned to the boat with 
all expedition. He instantly interrogated the lamed 
seaman, whom he found centinel over it, regarding 
the absence of Lewis Blamire ; and the poor fellow, 
much to his regret, was compelled to confess the 
truth. Price's eyes gleamed with savage delight 
while he listened. The opportunity for which his 
soul had long sighed had at length arrived. It was 
now in his power to strike a secure blow at the life of 
his rival, and he was not the man to use that power 
mercifully. Regardless of the murmurs of the sail- 
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ors, he leapt into the boat, and imperatively ordered 
them to push off for the ship. The crew, conjectur- 
ing that he intended merely to frighten their truant 
messmate as a punishment for breach of orders, 
and, moreover, accustomed to yield implicit obedi. 
ence, stretched to their oars. They were scarcely a 
cablets length from the beach when the absentee ap- 
peared, and shouted loudly to them to put about. 
The rowers began to wear round the prow of the 
boat on purpose to take him in, when Price, with 
the tone of a demon, told the steersman at his peril 
to keep on his course. Lewis soon saw that no notice 
was taken of his cries ; the boat continued to recede 
from the shore, and probably a suspicion of the 
truth flashed across his brain. The idea that he 
was left to perish on an uninhabited island roused 
him to supernatural exertion. He flung away the 
fruits he had gathered, stripped off his clothes, and, 
fatigued and overheated as he was, cast himself into 
the sea, manifestly with the hope of being able to 
swim to the ship. 

Man struggles long and marvellously before he is 
content to resign existence. The ship lay about a 
mile from the shore, and love of life enabled Lewis 
to swim nearly the whole of that distance. He was 
within a few yards of the boat, which had not yet 
been hoisted on board, and the sailors, despite the 
stormy countenance of their captain, were preparing 
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to assist him, when either his vital powers became 
exhausted, or some voracious monster of the deep 
had seized him as its prey. Be this as it may, he 
suddenly uttered a piercing shriek, reared half his 
body for a moment above the surface of the water, 
and then silently, and without a struggle, sank into 
its bosom. 

Alan Blamire was sick in his birth at the time of 
this catastrophe. It was not known on board the 
vessel, until the boat reached her, who the unhappy 
person was whom their obdurate commander had left 
to buflPet with the sea ; and even when the name of 
the swimmer became known, he appeared to breast 
the waves so stoutly, and was so near succour, that 
no apprehension was entertained for his life. The 
vessel was just getting under way, when the wild re- 
iterated shriek of the fair convict, who chanced to be 
on deck at the time he disappeared, penetrated to 
the deepest hold. Alan heard that thrilling cry, and 
a mysterious presentiment connected it with his bro- 
ther. He leapt out of his hammock, seized a rusty 
cutlass that opportunely offered itself to his hand, 
and rushed on deck. A very brief survey allowed 
him to discover that his brother was not there, and 
in a voice of alarm he inquired what had become of 
him. The sailors looked at each other askance, and 
remained silent. No one answered, till the convict 
girl, her hair dishevelled, her features hysterically 
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distorted, burst from the sailor who held her, and 
sprung to his feet, exclaiming that her protector, 
her only friend, was murdered ! Murdered ! — how 
that word of hideous import smote to the heart of 
him whose knees she clasped. He turned a glance 
of iire on the captain, and with the desperate mien 
and tone of a man whom it is dangerous to dally 
with, demanded an explanation. Price gave it, as 
sailors are wont, in few words, and the half of these 
were imprecations on the soul of his victim. He re- 
garded the infuriated man before him with an aspect 
of cool defiance, — answered his just reproaches with 
an impious irony,— «nd at length, when Alan, in the 
agony of his heart, implored him to put about the 
ship, now scudding before the breeze, and make 
search for his brother''s body, he sneerly bade him, 
look for it in hell. " You shall guide me thi- 
ther then,'' shouted Alan, as he sprung forward like 
a tyger, and sumed a furious blow at the blasphemer 
with the cutlass with which he was fortuitously arm- 
ed. The ruffian, to defend himself, laid hold of a 
handspike, and, hotly pressed by his antagonist, re- 
treated to the forecastle, and ultimately to the bow- 
sprit. Thither Alan attempted to pursue him ; but 
scarcely had his feet left the deck, when Price level- 
led a deadly blow at his head, which, taking effect, 
beat him into the sea. The vessel running at the 
rate of five or six knots an hour quickly ploughed 




him down, and the brothers slept together beneath 
the waves. 

Of the fate of the beautiful convict, the innocent 
cause of this tragedy, this tale shall take no note. 
Under such circumstances, it could scarcely prove 
otherwise than dark. The transport reached Syd- 
ney in safety, and discharged her cargo ; and the 
captain, after being subjected to a formal investiga- 
tion at his own request regarding the death of the 
brothers, in the course of which he was permitted, 
by his mercenary crewj to tell his own tale, sailed un- 
molested on his return to England, He arrived there 
without disaster ; and before the relatives of the un- 
fortunate brothers were aware of his vessel having re- 
turned to a British port, had again sailed for a distant 
country. On this voyage his vessel was cast away, 
and all her creWj save Price and one seaman, perish- 
ed* The latter received a severe contusion at the 
time he suffered shipwreck ; and being incapacitated 
from again going to sea, was reduced to beg his 
way to his native parish. In the course of his 
comfortless journey, he chanced to pass through 
Gelvockirk, where he arrived in a starving condi- 
tion ; and on making his circumstances known to 
some of the villagersj they recommended him to sub- 
mit his case to the minister, who, notwithstanding 
his limited means, had at all times a mite to bestow 
on the indigent- The sailor took their advice, and 
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presented himself at the manse, where he was re- 
ceived by Mr. Blamire with that urbanity which 
knows no respect of persons. When the minister 
learned the profession of the suppliant, and the acci- 
dent by which he had been reduced to depend on 
accidental alms, his anxiety to relieve him was re- 
doubled. In order to ascertain how he might most 
effectually administer to his relief, he introduced 
him into his study, and questioned him on many 
points touching the perils he had borne. The 
sailor answered readily, and, in the course of detail, 
mentioned the name of the vessel in which he had 
been cast away, and that of her commander. The 
old man^s heart froze within him while he lis- 
tened ; and, in a faltering voice, he inquired if two 
young men, naming his sons, were on board the 
ship at the time she foundered. The sailor^s reply 
led to farther interrogations ; and, in the end, his 
auditor was put in possession of the whole story, 
interlarded with severe comments on the brutality of 
Price, whom the narrator did not scruple to denounce 
as a murderer. The unhappy minister sat silent 
and motionless till the close : his face then became 
convulsed and discoloured, his eyes stood staring and 
glassy, and he sunk down in a state of insensibility. 
The sailor, struck with panic, instantly alarmed the 
household ; and while the unfortunate father still 
lay in a death-like swoon, modestly withdrew, and 
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soon after left the village, ignorant that he had 
proved the herald of calamity to a worthy family. 

By surgical aid Mr. Blamire was restored to life ; 
but his intellects, never vigorous, had received a 
shock, which they never thoroughly recovered. 
He raved incessantly of his murdered boys; and 
when a letter arrived sometime afterwards ftom the 
infamous Price, giving a plausible account of their 
death, the superstitious villagers asserted that the 
old man had been supernaturally forewarned of the 
event. It was a painful and humbling sight to see 
the venerable pastor, his mind thus haunted by direful 
images, and his reason shaken, bowed by accumulated 
wretchedness to the grave. Such was his abject 
condition, that even his family were compelled to 
(Contemplate his death as an event to be desired 
rather than deprecated. The blow, long impending, 
came suddenly at last. One day, while seated at 
dinner, he was seized with a severe paroxysm, dur- 
ing the continuance of which he imagined that his 
deceased sons appeared before him. He addressed 
the phantoms of his brain in the most moving terms ; 
and at the close of his incoherent harangue fell 
forward, and died. 

The reader will naturally yearn to know whe- 
ther retribution overtook Price, the original cause 
of this catastrophe. Though he was never arraign- 
ed for the murder of the brothers, the curse of 
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blood tracked him through all his doublings^, and at 
last claimed him for its yictim. Having compromised 
bis character bj some iniquitous transactions which 
would not be ooncealedy he was unable to obtain a re- 
spoti»Ue situation, and had eventually to go to sea 
in a subordinate capacity. Men of his cast are inva<> 
riably tyrants when in power, and mutineers when 
deprived of it^ Od a voyage made in a trading 
schooner from Gibraltar to Brasi], he instigated part 
of the crew to run away with the vessel, on board of 
which was an immense sum of money in dollars. 
The primary step to this daring act of piracy was 
the murder of the captain, a worthy and unsuspi. 
cious man, whom Price shot through the head 
at the dead of night, while the victim was asleep in 
his birth. One of the crew, who had openly avow- 
ed his abhorrence of the act, was forced to walk the 
plank the others, from fear, took a vow to conceal 
the murder, and, under Price's command, navigated 
the vessel to the western coast of Scotlatid, where 
he calculated on being able to land his treasure, and 
promulgate a feasible story of shipwreck. In a remote 
part of the Hebridean seas they scuttled the vessel, 
and, stowing their ill-got wealth in a boat, made 
for the nearest land. The inhabitants of the island 
where they debarked, naturally hospitable and hu- 
mane to mariners in distress, immediately tendered 
them relief ; but suspicion having been excited by 
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one of the pirateSj a Maltese boy, whom fear had im- 
pelled to join the confederacy, and a full eonfession 
being made to a gentleman holding an official si- 
tuation in the island, they were arrested , and brought 
to trial for piracy and murder. Price and another 
were found guilty , and sentenced to be executed 
within the flood-mark. 

A person who knew the family of the unfortunate 
brothers, and lamented their fate, happened accident- 
ally to be present when the sentence of these wretches 
was carried into execution. Price had been tried 
under an assumed name ; and the commission of 
manifold crimes, and perhaps the dread of death, 
had greatly altered his countenance ; yet this in- 
dividual quickly recognized him on the scaffold* 
His companion in iniquity and death was a native 
of France, and a Catholic. A priest was in attend- 
ance on him ; and his whole mind seemed occupied 
by his religious duties^ and the awful fate about to 
overtake him. Byt Price, hardened in wickedness, 
and in all probability long accustomed to contem- 
plate a violent death, deported himself with a hardi- 
hood that would have done honour to a martyr. 
While seated on the hurdle, on which he was 
carried to the place of execution^ he regarded the 
multitude, by whom he was surrounded, with a hard 
and Yillanous smile. Not a sinew failed him as he ap- 
proached the gibbet,— not a muscle of his face alter^ 
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ed as his relentless eye scanned the mass of upturn- 
ed countenances that encompassed it, — ^not a word, 
addressed either to man or heaven, escaped his 
scornful and curling lip. Once, and only once, he 
threw a piercing glance over the foaming billows that 
came rolling almost to the foot of the gallows. It 
was his last look at the face of nature, at the ele- 
ment on which he had passed his life, for the rope 
was already round his neck: — a minute after, the 
trembling wretch by his side cast away the fatal 
handkerchief. The Frenchman struggled long and 
desperately, but Price's iron frame appeared to stif- 
fen into death the moment that he fell. 
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An oaken chest, half eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Anthony of Trent, 
With Scripture stories from the life of Christ ; 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor,— 
That by the wayy^^t may be true or false ; 
Put don't ibrget the picture ; and you will not. 
When you have heard the tale they told me there. 

Rogers. 

Fhcebe Mowbray, at the age of sixteen, was the 
fairest and blithest maiden in the Hundreds of A — . 
Her father was an extensive farmer, who had made 
money by a life of industry, and had no child to in- 
herit it save Phoebe. He was a plain-speaking home- 
ly man, of humble but respectable origin, and unam. 
bitious mind ; yet he had his foibles, from which, in- 
deed, it has been thought, the best of men are not 
exempt, and one of these was a desire to see his daugh- 
ter a lady. Phoebe had been instructed by the village 
schoolmaster to read her bible, and scrawl characters 
of a very hieroglyphical aspect ; nay, it was averred 
by that erudite personage, though even her £Either 
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questioned Ihe asseveration, that she could cast up ac- 
counts by the simple rules of anthmetic with nearly 
as much accuracy and expedition as himself. But 
these accomplishments were too common-place to sa- 
tisfy a doating parent, who had it in his power to 
leave his daughter heiress to some fifteen hundred 
and odd pounds, secured in the bank of the neigh- 
bouring borough at the interest of four and a half 
per cent, Phoebe was, therefore^ placed at an ex- 
pensive boarding-school in the borough, where she 
learned to stutter most execrable French, to murder 
a few tunes on the spinet, paint flowers, embroider 
muslin, and dance like an opera girL She was also 
instructed, w^hether by her governess or her school- 
companions does not appear^ to talk muchj and think 
more of beaux and dresses ; nay^ it was whispered, 
long before she returned to her paternal roof, that 
her little heart had been half-crazed by a brave and 
handsome young roamer of the sea» attached to a 
sloop of war which frequently touched at the port 
where tbe said school was situated* It may or may 
not have been so; but certain it is that she went 
home to her father^s house a changed girh The 
green fields she had once loved so dearly, the cattle 
she had formerly delighted to tend and milk, the 
humble but sincere friends of her childhood were 
looked upon with aversion : in short, the bustle and 
disorder of a farm-house disgusted her, and she sad-. 
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dened and fell sick at the misery of her lot. Phoebe 
had seen splendid rooms, and, what is, by courtesy, 
termed polished society,"" during her absence. 
Many of her schoolfellows were gentlewomen by 
birth, and hesitated not to express a thorough con- 
tempt for every thing plebeian. She had been 
jeered about her father^s kine and dung-carts, till, 
in the anguish of her little heart, she wished that 
there had been no such things as kine and dung- 
carts in the world. The joung midshipman, too, 
could not understand how so pretty a girl could be 
the daughter of a man who had toiled all his life at 
the tail of a plough. Had she been the daughter of 
a weather-beaten tar, he would have considered her 
beauty as her birthright. As it was, he pronounced 
her a vara avis of her kind. These gibes, not un- 
kindly meant on the part of the sailor, had a direful 
influence on Phoebe''s happiness ; and^ in her foolish- 
ness, she bewailed the fortune that had planted her 
father by a comfortable hearth, instead of casting hiin 
a rover on the waters. 

Old Peter Mowbray's heart was filled with sorrow 
and alarm when he saw his daughter pine and waste 
away with untold grief. He occasionally invited his 
neighbours of an evening to a social dance, trusting 
that society would enliven her ; but she invariably 
sat moping and silent in a corner till they depart- 
ed. He half smothered her with gay dresses ; but 
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ihey were either waslefully abused, or left to rot un- 
worn. At length he conjured her, by the love she 
bore his grey hairsj to say what would make her 
happy ; and Phoebej overcome by his imporiunitiesj 
confessed that he could only make her so by giving 
up his snug farm, and becoming an idle gentle- 
man in Lyme, The honest farmer, assailed by 
paternal affection on the one hand, and prudence on 
the other, knew not how to decide ; but the conflict 
terminated J as such conflicts usually do, by prudence 
being discomfited. He disposed of the remainder of 
his lease at a disadvantage, sold his stock and crop 
at a bad season^ and turned his back on the country. 
The small sum of money he had vested in the bank 
consequently became his sole dependence. 

Fhoibe was not long in discovering, to her astonish- 
ment, that perfect happiness is as rarely an inhabit- 
ant of the town as of the country. Her high-bora 
friends, transformed from chattering school-girls into 
fine ladies, either entirely overlooked her, or visited 
her only to enjoy a laugh at the expense of her homely 
father ; and the young midshipman's calls, though 
he loved her dearly, were necessarily few and far 
between. Sometimes when a proud belle, who in 
their g'urlish days had vowed eternal friendship, gave 
her the " ctJt direct " in the street, or at a party to 
which she had probably been invited specially for 
the purpose of letting her know her own station 
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she heaved a secret sigh for the farmer^s ingle ; 
but shame, and perhaps self reproach, kept her 
from confessing this to her father. He, poor man, 
grieved in his very heart for the rural occupations 
of his youth ; and the sight of a rich field of grain, 
or the lowing of a herd of cattle, was at any time 
sufficient to fill his old eyes with tears. He took no 
pleasure in gossiping with pursy ship-chandlers and 
blustering skippers ; and from sheer dearth of occu- 
pation, came to frequent a low pot-house, where farm- 
ers of inferior rank put up their horses, and car- 
riers drank drams of a morning. 

This was only the commencement of Phoebe's mis- 
fortunes. One day the whole town of Lyme was 
thrown into a state of consternation, by a rumoiir 
that the bank, — the bank in which Peter Mowbray, 
and many others, had deposited their all, — was about 
to stop payment. Phoebe, half distracted by the 
news, made haste to find her father, in order to hur- 
ry him off to present his claim before actual bank- 
ruptcy should have taken place ; and found him, as 
latterly was his wont, with the quart-pot at his elbow, 
and with barely sufficient sense remaining to compre- 
hend the danger he ran of being reduced to actual 
indigence. Roused by the intelligence she communi- 
cated, he staggered off to swell the crowd of unfor- 
tunate claimants besieging the doors of the bank ; and 
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in somewhat less than an hour returned home sober^ 
and a beggar. 

From that hour old Peter Mowbray never held 
up his head. His mind, always weak, lapsed into a 
kind of idiotism ; and Phoebe saw herself reduced to 
the neeesslty of providing for his and her own main- 
tenance by personal labour* This was a sad change 
to one who had been all along over ambitious to act 
the lady ; but, to do her justice, she behaved better 
in adversity than in prosperity. At the suggestion 
of some generous individuals, who sympathized with 
her in her affliction, she established a smalt school; 
and thus she managed to keep a roof, but a hum- 
ble one in deed J over the grey hairs which her girlish 
yanity had deprived of a home. 

It was at this period that the young sailor, to 
whom allusion has already been made, returned to 
Lyme from a long cruise. He was high-born, gal- 
lant, and generous hearted^ but withal had much of 
the recklessness, and some of the loose principles too 
often generated by a roaming life. No sooner did 
he set foot on shore than he flew on the wings of love 
to devote himself to Phoebe* He became the confi- 
dant of all her sorrows ; and had it been in his pow- 
er, would have made her the richest and happiest la^ 
dy in the land. But he was little else than a boy, 
dependant on a proud kinsman^ and unable to obtain 
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advancement in his profession without that kinsman's 
countenance. Many and long were the walks in 
which the lovers indulged for the purpose of canvass* 
ing their hopes and fears. Prudent people blamed 
Fhcebe ; and such as were ill-natured made ungene- 
rous comments; but she was too much in love, and 
too disconsolate at the prospect of parting with her 
lover, to heed either wai'ning or reproof. 

At length the young sailor sailed away. Phoebe 
watched his vessel till its tall masts sank down be- 
yond the intervening waves, and her ashy cheeks and 
tear-dimmed eyes told that she watched it in agony. 
Two months afterwards the newspapers conveyed 
the tidings, that the frigate, mistaking a casual light 
on a perilous part of the coast for a friendly beacon, 
had gone ashore in a tempestuous night, and been 
wrecked. All on board perished ; and with that ship 
perished the last hope of Phoebe Mowbray. 

Grief does not kill at once. It may pull the stoutest, 
hearted man to the earth, and compel him to grovel 
there ; but he will not die. Pride, rage, love, joy, — 
all passions kill soon save grief. It leaves its victims to 
wither, and to wither slowly. They fall not like the 
tree of the forest beneath the woodman's axe ; but 
they pine away like the sickly plant, which, though 
wounded at the core, requires a season to decay. 
Phoebe Mowbray had the same tenacity of life which 
is the curse of all the children of grief. A deep 
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groan, — a deadly shodderj — ejaculation to heaven 
for mercy on her lover^'s soul^ was all of suffering 
that the world was enabled to note* Her father 
died, and she laid him in his grave without a tearj — 
nay J many thought that she rather rejoiced at his 
death. She continued to instruct, to the utmost of 
her ability J the group of youngsters who daily con- 
ned their lessons under her lonely roof^^ — a single 
apartment in the dingiest lane in Lyme, which serv* 
ed at once for parlour^ school -room, and bed -cham- 
ber. Her heart was not, — could not, — ^possibly be 
with her task ; but she had no other means to 
ward off' starvation j and famine is a bitter death* 
Her only recreation was rambling among the dank^ 
lettered stones of the church-yard where her father 
was buried, or lingering on the cold sea-beach At 
the summer eve, and in the winter star-light, 
she might be seen flitting like a spectre among the 
graves, or gliding noiselessly over the weed-clasped 
rocks. Some tliouglit her c razed j — all predicted 
early death^^ — and often, often did she invite it ; but 
though she wasted to a skeleton, the grim tyrant, re- 
fining on cruelty, refused to throw his dart* 

The principal piece of furniture in Phcebe^s 
small and mean furnished apartment was a huge old 
sea-chest which had belonged to her father. It had 
a large rusty padlock, was clasped with strong bands 
of iron, and being richly covered with hieroglypliics. 
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excited mysterious apprehensions in the breast of 
every little truant acquainted with the localities of 
her dwelling. Some urchin had learned that it had 
originally come from beyond sea, perhaps from 
Egypt or Jerusalem ; and his companions unani- 
mously adopted his suggestion, that it must necessa- 
rily contain the plague, or something worse. This 
suspicion received strength from the singular reve- 
rence with which their mistress, herself regarded it. 
She was never seen to produce the key of the rusty 
padlock ; yet her eyes were almost constantly direct- 
ed to the corner of the room where the chest was 
placed. To her it seemed to possess the fascination 
of the fabled basilisk. If an unlucky wight 
chanced in his frolics to touch it with the tip of his 
finger, she would command him to desist in a voice 
that made the blood run cold at his little heart. 
That she did sometimes inspect its contents, be 
they what they might, was at length ascertained in 
the way that old maid's secrets are generally found out. 
A curly-pated rogue, who chanced to be prowling 
about her premises one morning long before school- 
hours, took the liberty of putting his eye to a crevice 
in the door of her apartment, and gravely reconnoitred 
the melancholy recluse within. The awe-inspiring 
chest was open ; and if the varlet may be further 
credited, Phoebe was on her knees by its side pray- 
ing and weeping alternately. A slight noise he in- 
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advertently made disturbed her. She hurriedly 
closed the lid, and rushed to the door to detect the 
spy ; but he sticceeded In making his escape. That 
same day ^he sent for a carpenter, and had her door 
repaired, to the no small disappointment of her in- 
quisitive pupik. 

Hitherto the mysterious interest attached to the 
ancient cheet had been confined to children ; but the 
story propagated by the urchin, who had, in this 
instance, violated her privacy, excited curiosity even 
among persons of mature age. Their conclusion 
was, that she had made it the repository of her little 
stock of money, perhaps the wreck of her father's 
property ; and as she advanced in years , and grew 
lean and withered, this supposition gained general 
credence- Old age and avarice are fi equently found 
united ; and such persons as entertained what they 
were pleased to term a constitutional abhorrence to 
old maids, and found it convenient to denounce 
alms-giving in private, as a mode of encouraging her 
idleness, adduced a thousand incontrovertible proofs 
of her being at once avaricious and wealthy. They 
never took into account the scantiness of her earn- 
ings, which were barely sufficient to keep soul and 
body together. They drew their conclusions from 
her uniform silence as to the state of her finances, 
her miserable expenditure^ and her punctuality at 
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stigated by honest pride, continue mute even when 
banger fastens cm their vitals, and prefer dying the 
cruelest of deaths to soliciting, from ostentatious 
charity, a beggar^s mite. 

Time rolled on, and at forty years of age Phoebe 
Mowbray exhibited the wrinkles and grey hairs of 
seventy. The hum of the world was round her; 
but she heard it not ; or, if hearing, heeded it not. 
Men were bom, and died ; but to her it mattered 
nothing whether they filled a cradleoracoflin. She 
stood alone upon earth, — a blasted branch on the tree 
of life, — which ought to have been long before lopped 
away. Few remembered her, and of that few the ma- 
jority feared and shunned her ; for she kept a cat, 
and a report even went abroad that she was a witch. 
— ^Her school dwindled away : boys hooted and threw 
filth at her whenever she showed her face beyond 
her own threshold ; and, at length, she was left to de- 
pend solely for subsistence on the contents of the old 
sea-chest, and such supplies as her feline familiar, 
who was shrewedly suspected to be the evil one in 
disguise, might provide. 

Phoebe'^s case, though pitiable, was not rare. There 
are few people who have lived any length of time in 
the world, that have not seen helpless womanhood si- 
milarly circumstanced. To be antiquated, wrinkled, 
poverty-struck, and given to the nursing of cats, are 
unpardonable offences in the eyes of the rising gene- 
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ration. There is no species of animal whteli the mis- 
chievous schoolboy delights more to torment tlian that 
ycleped an old maid. If she has a pet grimalkin, all 
his ingenuity is excited to bereave it of life : if a gar- 
den, not so much as a crab-apple survives the season : 
if a house, ten to one but it is exposed to sap and 
mine, and she is burned in her bed, or blown like a 
rocket into the air. Even young damsels, forgetful 
of the fate that may await themselves, scruple not to 
lend a helping hand to degrade their antiquated 
sister* If, like other old ladies, she diould have her 
peculiarities^ they are treated with contempt : if she 
presume to advise her youthful friends, they are sur- 
prised how a person, who was not able to secure a 
husband for herself, should attempt to dictate to 
ihem ; and if she should express a wish for their so^ 
dety, they hedge off with some lame excuse, appre- 
hensive^ probably, that celibacy is infectious. And 
yet, ill-treated tlsough they lie, there are old maids 
not a few J whom even the unjust neglect and scorn 
of the world have failed to render callous and irrita- 
ble ; and who, had their lot been reversed, would 
have shed joy round domestic hearths, and walked 
patterns of matronly virtue in the midst of happy 
families. 

But to return to Phcebe, The neighbours, when 
her de^rtion became complete, heard many a half- 
suppressed groan of a^ony come from her solitary 
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chamber, before they had the humanity to tendertheir 
assistance. They were good enough people in their 
way, but had no pity to bestow on a frtisty old 
hag, who was supposed to have dealings with the 
devil. But when her groans became deep and fre- 
quent—when they resembled screams of agony 
wrung by the fear of death from a hopeless sinner,— 
they held counsel together, and determined that it was 
proper and charitable, and, perchance, prudent, see- 
ing she bad a chest of the contents of which none 
knew the value, to pay her a visit. Her door was 
barricadoed, for she had laid herself down to die un- 
seen ; but they burst it open, and thronged in 
rabble-rout about her bed. There she lay, famished 
and speechless. They brought her food — wine ; for 
it was a sight that humanized the most hardened ; " 
but she turned her loathing head away. They 
entreated her to make a will, and give up the key of 
the mysterious chest ; but she answered only by a 
wild cry, and by pressing her hands convulsively on 
her withered breast. A clergyman was sent for, 
and he knelt down by her side to pray ; but he soon 
discovered that his presence and his prayers were 
alike inefficacious, and retired, giving it as his opi- 
nion that she was either a trembling saint or a 
doomed sinner. When the pang of dissolution 
came, it cramped her in every limb ; yet even in the 
final throes, her glassy eyes were fixed with horrid 
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intensity on the old chest. When the struggle 
ended J and she lay still and stark, her long nails 
were found buried in her bosom , on which, sus- 
pended from her neck by a black ribbon^ reposed the 
key of the rusty padlock. The finders were extreme- 
ly anxious to use it without dulay ; but a pettifog- 
^ng attorney, wlio happened to be present, smell- 
ing a Job J insisted on taking it in charge, clapped 
hts seal on the chest, and declared that it could not 
be opened without authority. 

The hapless spinster was burjed as a pauper*^ — 
Her remains were laid beside those of her father ; 
and neither sigh nor tear hallowed her grave. On 
the day she was interred, the old chest, wiih the iron 
daspa and rusty padlock, was opened, with some 
ceremony, in presence of the church-w^ardens and 
certain civic dignitaries belonging to the borough, 
— The zealous attorney, and several other disin- 
terested individuals who had all of a sudden dis- 
covered that they were related to the deceased, were 
also in attendonce. Then was the ti*ue cause of her 
cureless sorrow, — her hopeless prayers, — her myste- 
rious reverence for that chest, explained^ What, 
reader, did it contain ? Neither gold nor jewels, 

but ihe SKELETON OF A CHILD WHICH HAD FERISH- 
1£D IX THE HOOII OF ITS BIUTH ! 
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Where shall the traitor rest. 

He, the deceiver. 
Who could win maiden's breast, 

Ruin, and leave her ? 
In the lost battle, 

Borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war's rattle. 

With groans of the dying, 
£leu loro, there shall he be lying. 

Marmioit. 

De Vesci had been my companion for years, but 
never, in the proper acceptation of the word, my 
friend. We belonged to the same regiment, as gal- 
lant a corps as ever faced the enemies of Britain. 
In each other'^s company we had wandered over half 
the world, — hundreds of times slept under the same 
canvass in Europe, in Africa, and in America, 
— nay, and bled more than once on the same field ; 
yet our sentiments and pursuits almost invariably 
ran counter. His younger days had been marked 
by a recklessness of carriage that ill-accorded with 
the principles which I had been taught to con^ 
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si tier as the foundation of an hoDOUrabte and wor- 
thy character. His mad pranks and off-handed 
manners had procured him an unenviable celebrity 
in every town in which he happened to be quartered. 
No officer in llie corps pledged deeper libations, 
or bore a higher name for gallant ry^ or squandered 
money more absurdly than Hugh De Vesci, Many 
men courted him as a freeminded fellow ; and few^ 
women could resist the dashing ease of his manner, 
the elegance of his person, and the vivacity of his 
conversation* My aversion to him, if I may give it 
so harsh a name, originated from a circumstance 
which thoughtless men esteemed rather a claim to 
mpecC In short, he had shot in duel a valued 
friend, who, in the uprightness of a noble heart, 
had rashly disputed the propriety of some of his 
follies. I was a party in that disastrous affair, inaa* 
much as I attended them to the field, and received 
on my cheek the last sigh of one who was the soul 
of honour, and fell a martyr in its cause* 

De Vesci, to do him justice, though he brought 
down his antagonist with the mng'^md of a profess- 
ed duellist, deported himself as well as circumstancas 
admitted when he saw the fatal result. Though 
solicited to attend to his own safety, he refused to 
fly, and coolly surrendered himself to the proper 
authorities. He was tried on a charge of murder, 
and acquitted. Had I made one of the jury that 
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tried him, I do not think I should have insisted on 
a different verdict According to the stern code of 
miUtary honour, my friend had come fairly by his 
death ; and a young officer like myself would have 
required a more than ordinary share of resolution 
to have asserted a contrary opinion. But though 
habit taught me to regard De Vesci as a justi- 
fied homicide, my heart spurned at recognizing him 
as an innocent man. Years elapsed before I could 
calmly seat myself at the same board, or stretch 
myself with confidence by his side in the same 
bivouac. Circumstances which neither of us could 
controul brought us continually in contact ; but we 
invariably recoiled again from each other, like two 
bodies which no physical power can unite. 

Our corps formed part of the expedition to the 
Rio de la Plata in 1806 ; but being one of the regi- 
ments last sent out, we did not arrive in time to share 
the disasters which overtook the British arms at 
Buenos Ayres. Of the military operations, it would 
be superfluous to speak farther than as they are 
interwoven with my story. Early in 1807, I found 
myself, one beautiful night, reposing on the parched 
ground, at the cannon^s mouth as it were, in sight of 
the ramparts of Monte Video : De Vesci was by 
my side. Overcome with watching and fatigue, and 
aware that orders had been issued to storm the town 
on the morrow, we were glad to pillow our heads on 
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the hard earth in quietness for a few hours. De 
Vesci soon sunk into a troubled sleep ; but my mind 
was agitated by a thousand conflicting thoughts, and 
I courted repose in vahi. It was the night before 
the battle ; and I knew full well, that of the thou- 
sand gallant hearts beating around me, the next sun- 
set would see many stilled for ever, I know not 
how it happens, but on the eve of any perilous en- 
terprise I invariably turn a raoralistj and take as it 
were a mental farewell of worldly sounds and objects* 
So it was with me on that night, I listened for some 
sound of peace, but heard only the call of distant 
centinels, and the mysterious hum of the wilderness 
whispering a presage of woe from its vast central 
plains. I looked keenly through the shadow of 
night for some object to remind me of my home ; but 
saw only the dim outline of the hostile city ; the high 
corneal hill by which it is overlooked ; and the waves 
which had recently borne us fr^im our native land, 
flashing in faint phosphore.scence on the beach. The 
vauh of heaven was radiant with a thousand stare, 
far more resplendent than the lights that shine on 
Europe. I gazed Jong and pensively on those glo- 
rious orbs. They were not, Jt is true, the stars 
that had delighted my boyhood ; but they were 
the eternal beacons that had cheered Columbus 
through the perils of unknown seas, and guided Ma- 
gellan, the first ciixuimnavigator, amid storm and 
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darkness, round the farthest cape of the occidental 
continent. The former had closed a life of glorious 
enterprise, the vietim of ingratitude and oppresfiijK>n. 
The latter had perished ignobly in a savage island of 
the Pacific ; but more fortunate than his great pre- 
cursor, his fame has been identified with the perilous 
stnuts which he had been the first to navigate, and with 
the luminous clouds to which science has gratefully 
assigned his name. Centuries had elapsed since the 
gifted Genoese first ran his venturous prow into the 
sands of Guanahani : and what had his discoveries 
benefited mankind ? They had thrown open a vast 
continent to comparative civilization ; but they had 
been the forerunners of misery and extermination to 
the aborigines. No year had rolled away without 
witnessing a bloody sacrifice poured forth by Chris- 
tian swords from the veins of the red men of the west. 
But now, the descendants of the early invaders, the 
hereditary oppressors of the bold tribes whose coun- 
cil-fires their European fathers had extinguished, 
were about to have war carried to their very hearths. 
A host of men, bom on the confines of the Northern 
sea, were sleeping round me, ready with the coming 
dawn to assist in gathering in the harvest of death, 
— to reap arid to be reaped. The widow's desolation, 
the orphan's wail, such as I had known them in other 
countries, haunted my imagination. I bethought 
me of the woe impending over the beleaguered dty, 
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and prayed earnestly that the sword should be 
sheathed for ever. 

While these melancholy thoughts oppressed my 
waking faneyj De Vescij though he slept, was also 
harassed by gloomy images. He breathed irregular- 
ly, and with pain, — tossed his arms wildly round 
him, and uprooted in haudfuls the withered herbage 
on which he reclined. He groaned at intervals 
from the very bottom of his heart ; and plaints 
and curses alternately escaped from his clenched 
teeth, which were convulsively rasped against each 
other. Once or twice I fancied he articulated a 
name which I had bitter cause to remember, — 
name which his unblessed hand had written on the 
tablets of memory in blood* I began to suspect that 
he was seized with some mortal distemper incidental 
to the climate; and with a handkerchief proceeded 
to wipe the cold drops of perspiration from his fore- 
head. My touch, Ught as it was, awoke him. He 
lifted his head slowly from the earth, and gazed 
round him with a bewildered stare. I mentioned 
my apprehensions regarding his health, and advised 
him to rise and tak^ a little exercise. He pressed 
my hand gratefully as he said, ^* You are a gene- 
rous-hearted fellow ; that you are an honourable man 
I never doubted. I will not say that hitherto we 
have been enemies, though, on your part, I believe 
it is proper that it should be so ; but neither have we 
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been friends. Yet we have seen much together,— 
dared much under the same banner ; and, if I am 
not egregiously mistaken, have some points of char- 
acter not altogether dissimilar. Had I been a better 
man, we would have derived mutual pleasure from 
being on an intimate footing ; but a stiff, damnable 
pride, a systematic mockery of what men like you 
term virtue, has kept us asunder. You are a man 
of square and rale, and manage to regulate and sub- 
due even your strongest passions. You have shed 
no blood, save in honourable strife, — broken no trust- 
ing heart. I have been a reckless wassailer,— one 
who for an hour's sinful enjoyment cared not to peril 
his soul, — a homicide, — a violator of vows ; — and 
hence the agony of this night."" 

You were sleeping in an unnatural posture, De 
Vesci,^ s^d I, at a loss how to reply to this strange 
harangue. No man slumbers calmly with his face 
turned to the sky. Besides the dew falls with fatal 
influence in this climate : there is something noxious, 
too, in the odour of the plants on which we recline ; 
and the breeze comes from the Pampas hot as the 
breath of a furnace.'' 

" True," was his rejoinder ; " but you have seen 
me sleep like a babe in its mother's arms on more 
poisonous weeds, under a far more pestilent sky. I 
have had a horrid dream, — ^a dream that bids me 
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prepare for death and eternity. To-morrow I shall 
be stretched a corpse at the foot of yonder rampart.'' 
« Psha ! this is folly," said I, half in pity, half in 
scorn. Neither of us I suppose can boast of a 
charmed life ; and one or both may gasp his last ere 
another night falls on the world ; but it savours little 
of a brave soldier, and still less of the gay thought- 
less De Vesci, to read the decrees of fate in the ima- 
ginary vissicitudes of a dream. Before noon to-mor- 
row, I dare to pledge my honour, the British flag will 
float over the highsst tower in Monte Video ; and at 
sun-set you, my good comrade, will be found, as 
usual, where female eyes are brightest^ and wine- 
cups quickest in their revolution." 

Do not run on in this style," said he somewhat 
roughly, " unless you wish to call up a troop of hor- 
rid images, which at this moment I would fain keep 
at a distance. As you predict, I doubt not that to- 
morrow will see our arms victorious. I, like your- 
self, may mingle in the fray with a proud heart and 
ready hand ; but the evening star will not find me in 
dalliance. Look for me in the trench or on the ram- 
part ; and there you will find me a stiffened corpse. 
Do not jeer, or call this folly. I speak the will of 
heaven.*^ My death is near. She \yho knew not 
falsehood, though she fell its victim, has been with 
me in my sleep, to warn me that I am about to die. 
Know you the day of the month ?" 
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The day about to break,"" said I, <^ is the third 
of February." 

" The third of February,"" he repeated, — " and 
the year 1807. Do not forget that date, and a time 
may come when it may assist you to read a now un- 
translated page in the book of human destiny. It 
is useless to court sleep, and the^ communion of my 
own thoughts is painful. Have you any objection 
to listen while I relate a passage of my life, which is 
singularly connected with the vision of this night."" 

Hone whatever,"" I replied ; " but at the same 
time, De Vesci, I will not conceal from you that I 
have no particular ambition to be made your confi- 
dant. If I can serve you, command me ; I can do 
so cheerfully without being previously advanced to 
the honourable dignity of father confessor. You 
may have a farewell message, now that we are on 
the eve of battle, to confide regarding some dis- 
tant friend. If so, be assured, that should you meet 
with mischance in the conflict of to-morrow, and I 
escape, I shall strictly adhere to your instructions, 
fiiit as matters stand betwixt us, would it not be bet- 
ter to shrive yourself to a more intimate associate 
than myself .f^"" 

" You still jest with me,"" said he ; " but I forgive 
you. You are as fit to hear my tale as another ; 
besides, I have no " last dying words"" as most of 
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you have to transmit to England. A vile selfish- 
ne&js lias been my bane, A disbelief in the more 
generouB feelings of the human heart has rendered 
my friendships few and transitory ; and I have no 
near ties of blood to claim remembrance. My tale 
is of the dead 5 and may soon be told» 

** You remember, doubtless, the happy year we 
spent in Ireland some eif^ht summers gone. That 
miserable country was then in rebellion ; rapine and 
murder were abroad ; and eyes, that had never be- 
fore shed tearsj grew dim with weeping; but we 
were soldiers, and had no tears to shed* The mur- 
derer showt'd himself openly at noon-day; bloodj 
innocent blood, flowed like water ; and no man, 
however eminent for rank or virtue, could go to 
sleep with the certainty of being found on the mor- 
row with his ih roat uncut, or a roof over his head. But 
we were natives of another land, sent to coerce a re- 
fractory people, not to sympathize with them. With 
our hands on our swords, and a hedge of bayonets 
round us, we slumbered in security while the inha- 
bitants kept a fearful watch. We revelled in abun- 
dance while they struggled with famine; and such 
miserable wretches as rashly strove to beard us in 
the fieldj fell like grass before our biting blades* 
If a man would lead a merry life in perilous times, 
let him turn soldier. Towns and provinces may 
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be devastated,— nations may be swept from the face 
of the earth,— and yet the soldier, the exterminator, 
survive to hold a revel on their ruins. 

At the time to which t refer, every protestant 
door in the country was thrown open to us ; for to 
that sect or faction, or whatever you choose to term 
it, we came as protectors. To the catholics, indeed, 
we were a scourge; and locks, bolts, and pikes were 
in too constant requisition to preserve their hearths 
inviolate. But the sword, in resolute hands, will 
hew down barriers of adamant. We were fulfilling 
our duty when we went out against them, and 
fought with light and fearless hearts. They, miser- 
able beings, had an enemy whom they knew to be 
invincible in their front, and the gallows and a 
grave in the rear. We perambulated the country, 
in all the pomp of martial array, with music and 
with banners. They skulked silently from their 
bogs under the cloud of night, — clothed in rags, and 
upheld only by the recollection of a thousand in- 
juries unavenged. But the chain they had half 
broken was rivetted anew ; and, after a protracted 
struggle, they succumbed once more to the op- 
pressor. 

" I now think of these events with feelings of 
s3nQtipathy towards the sufferers which my heart for- 
merly refused to acknowledge. Seven years ago I 
was a reckless fellow, not over-burdened with huma- 
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ility, and apt to judge of all opposition to the powers 
that bej with the severity of a soldier, Ireland, un- 
der military law, was acounlry to my hearths liking. 
Whether I revelled at the loyalist^'s board, or sat 
conqueror- like m the habitation of the suspected ca* 
tholic, I made a selfish enjoyment my pursuit. You 

may remember the beautiful village of M , so 

delightfully situated on the margin of the Barrow. 
I was sent thither from head-quarters, in command 
of a small detach men t, to protect the life and pro- 
perty of a staunch loyalist, who had rendered himself 
obnoxious to the anarchists, and was threatened with 
their vengeance. He was^ setting aside the abomina* 
tion in which he held a papist, a noble and liberal* 
hearted old man : — a veteran^ who had served with 
credit in the American war, and traced his de- 
scent directly from one of Cromwell's captains. I 
was welcomed as a friend, and looked up to as a pro- 
tector. To entertain and do me honour, his table 
daily groaned with the choicest luxuries ; and many 
were the promises of interminable regard we pledged 
over his bottomless wine-cups. But to me the bland 
smiles and bright eyes of his daughter, an only child^ 
were the lights of Tyrella Castle. These alone 
sufficed to render it a paradise. She had barely 
passed the verge of girlhood ; but her lovehness deriv- 
ed additional purity and lustre from its immaturity, 
and her mind had far outstripped her years. There 
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was a shade of constitutional melancholy in her cha- 
racter, which, even at that tender age, marked her 
out as a being susceptible of passionate and deathless 
attachments. To me a laughing look and causeless 
mirth have always appeared symptomatic of a heart 
incapable of intense affection ; while, on the con- 
trary, the lip of sadness, the long dark lashes shad- 
ing a humid eye, the silver voice melting into a sigh 
at every pause, are proofs of acute sensibility. I 
could never bring myself to do homage at the feet 
of a beautiful romp, who could change a lover with 
as much indifference as she could change a bonnet ; 
but when I fell into the society of a gentle being, 
given to lonely thoughts, I became her slave, and 
continued in bondage till a soldier's fortune obliged 
me to change my quarters and my mistress. Would 
that these thoughtless years could be recalled i — that 
the blood which will gush from this heart in the 
breach to-morrow could be poured as balm on the 
bosoms I have lacerated ! 

From what I have stated, you are doubtless 
prepared to learn that I did homage, — sincere and 
faithful homage for the time, — to the charms of that 
dove-eyed girl. We had woods, wild woods, to 
wander in, — a noble rivef to float our pleasure-boat, 
in which we spent many mornings, — music and wine 
by the evening fire,--^nd the moon and stars to 
witness our vows when we looked together on the 
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bky of night. Eudosia had many lovers; but a 
proud carriage on my part, a due display of the in- 
formation I posses^setl, and, above all, the flood of 
tenderness I perpetually poured into her ear, soon 
distanced all my rivals, God forgive me, for feeling 
at this moment, though conscious that I was to her 
as a blight, a sinful exultation that I won so mateh^ 
less a heart. j 

" Eudosia loved me. Every lookj every gesture 
declared it, long before the confession passed her 
lips. At length her maiden pride was vanquished ; 
and from that hour she iraogiDed, in the innocence 
of her nature, that our destinies were inseparably 
united. Accustomed as I was to tamper with the 
happiness of young and inexperienced beings, there 
were moments in which my conscience smote me 
for endangering the peace of one so unsuspecting 
and so devoted. Matrimonial ties I had uniformly 
contemned. I would sooner have smitten off my 
right hand than have given it to an earl's daughter, 
I knew that in a few months, perhaps weeks, milita^ 
ry duty would demand our separation, when her in- 
fluence over me would most likely terminate ; but 
she, I foresaw, would cherish love while she che- 
rished life. Had her father been wealthy, as he was 
honourable and of proud descent^ I know not bow 
the internal conflict I had to sustain might have 
ended. But it was otherwise. His property, be- 
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sides being heavily burthened, was strictly entailed 
on the male line ; and his daughter had but a very 
slender provision in perspective in the event of his 
death. This circumstance she explicitly explained 
to me on the evening in which I extorted a confes- 
sion of her affection. The bugbear of a portionless 
wife appalled me ; and seeing that I was startled, she 
proceeded to point out the many prudential motives 
that existed to forbid our entering into a serious en- 
gagement. I felt the force of her arguments, but 
had not the candour, or rather self-denial, to ac- 
knowledge that I did so ; and sought to combat them 
by insidious reasoning, and fervent avowals of at- 
tachment. I succeeded in convincing her that she 
had unjustly suspected me of wavering, and entreat- 
ed her to grant me a token that her love was un- 
changeably mine, — to give me, what I had long co- 
veted, a ringlet of her hair. She complied ; and like 
a true knight I pressed it to my lips and to my heart, 
vowing, in the fervour of the moment, that it should 
be a talisman to turn away the bolt of battle, and 
invoking death on the first field which I should en- 
counter after having been self-convicted of incon- 
stancy. 

This was the mere extravagance of passion, — 
indeed, the whole scene, as far as it had yet gone, was 
Buch as frequently occurs between lovers ; but Eu- 
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dosia regarded it as an event of decisive import. 
Tears rushed into her eyes, and she laid her long 
white fingers solemnly on my arm. Even at this 
hour I feel the influence of the prophetic spirit that 
seemed to animate her* " De Vesci," said she, 
" will you really and truly love me unto death ? 
Do yoUj like myself, desire that the termination of 
the affection which you now so freely express, and to 
which your looks bear an unequivocal testimony, 
should be the herald of death 

" The impressiveness of her voice and manner 
chilled me ; but every sentiment of gallantry for- 
bade me to retract. I renewed my invocation. 

" * Then liscen,^ said she in return, ' My love is 
yours, and shall be faithful as the warmth at my heart, 
Nrither time, nor absence, nor even fickleness on 
your part, shall weaken it. Let that lock of hair 
{its sable hue, methitiksj makes it an ominous token) 
remain where you have placed it. Let it be your 
companion in the red field ; and even though your 
faith should waver, may it be in two successive fights, 
a talisman such as you now please to consider it. 
But if the confidence which a weak girl now reposes 
in you be misplaced, — if you prove an in grate, 
and forget me, bethink yourself well on the eve of a 
ihifd battle. If God is merciful to rae, I shall ere 
that lime be beyond the rea<;h of earthly sorrow ; 
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and if disembodied spirits are permitted to wander 
from the world of light, mine shall return to warn 
you of the approach of death.^ 

" While she spoke, there was a supernatural lustre 
in her beautiful eyes, — a lighting up of her whole 
Countenance, that made my heart palpitate as though 
I were listening to the words of a prophetess. I felt 
impelled to prostrate myself at her feet, and con- 
fess my utter unworthiness of her regard ; but the 
honourable impulse was not obeyed, and the hour of 
redemption passed." 

De Vesci paused ; and somewhat surprised at the 
import of his tale, I said that I was amazed to see 
a man of his vigour so deeply affected by the recol- 
lection of a passage in his life, which, if fame did 
not belie him, had many coincidences. I also ac- 
knowledged myself at a loss to discover its reference 
to immediate circumstances. 

" Have patience, and hear me out,'' said he in re- 
ply, — " then you will see the matter clearly. I 
left Eudosia to mourn over withered hopes and 
broken faith, — pure, indeed, for her innocence was 
never sullied, — but doomed to suffer accumulated 
sorrow and misfortune. Soon after my departure 

from M her father died, and she was left 

lonely, and almost destitute. A few brief letters, 
each successive epistle less ardent than the preceding, 
were the only solace I afforded her. A thousand 
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miley of pathless sea divided us ; my mind was occu,. 
pied by the stirring vissicitudes of a campaign ; 
some of my letters miscarried, and some of hers were 
equally unfortunate. At length she became sensible 
of my indifference, to which a sincere affection had 
long rendered her blind. In her ordinary bearing 
she was the essence of humility and gentleness ; but 
there were circumstances, and my fickleness was one 
of them, which could call forth the proud spirit of 
her race. She wrote me a long proud letter, calmly 
and scornfully renouncing me. I stood like a con- 
victed criminal with these accusing lines before me, 
half convinced, that mankind must see perfidy stamp- 
ed on my forehead. That letter was the last she 
ever deigned to address to me ; and, sensible of my 
own littleness, I rejoiced at her silence. Prom that 
hour, characters traced by her hand would have 
been as ominous in my sight, as the writing on the 
wall was to the eyes of the king of Babylon. Years 
after, I learned accidentally that she was pining in 
poverty, her beauty decayed, her health broken. 
Her poverty I tried to alleviate ; by she suspected 
the donor of the anonymous gift I sent her, and 
returned it without comment." 

" Perhaps," saidl, animated by a sudden thought, 
it is not yet too late to restore this hapless girl to 
health and happiness. Be honourable, De Vesci ; 
let the generosity of a British soldier actuate you in 
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this matter. Write to Eudosia, whom I can per- 
ceive you still regard with affection ; declare your 
errors and repentance, and I will pledge my life that 
you are forgiven, and again received into favour. 
Meanwhile, gather with your usual bravery the 
laurels that fall in your way ; and, when this cam- 
paign ends, \s^y them, with your heart, at your lady's 
feet." 

" A fair prospect," said he, " but not to be realized 
by effort of mine. Eudosia is dead, and I am ho* 
vering on the brink of eternity. Twice since I vio- 
lated th^t solemn compact have I stood in the hot 
battle. In both actions you were by my side, and 
can bear witness that I bore myself as a soldier 
ought. This raven braid, which still reposes so near 
my heart, was then a shield. Now its virtue is 
departed ; aiid to-morrow the death-shot shall surely 
strike me down. This night the spirit of Eudosia 
came to me in sleep. The penalty of a broken vow 
is about to be exacted/^ 

" A mere dream,"" said I, — " a vision unworthy 
of a moment"s consideration."" 

A dream, I grant you,"" he replied, — but a 
dream calculated to make the stoutest-hearted sinner 
on earth tremble. Methought I stood once more ia 
the ancient hall of Tyrella Castle. I was caparison, 
ed for battle; the war-plume nodded on my bonnet,—, 
a keen blade, such as I shall wield to-morrow, rat' 
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tJetl at ray heeJs, and the neigh of niy horse came 
from the courUyard, loudly inviting me to bestride 
him. My heart felt proud and jojouSj as it has al- 
ways done tU] now, on the eve of a red field. I 
waited only to exchange adieus with Eudosia till I 
should leap into my saddle; but her movements were 
little in unison with the ill-concealed impatience I felt 
to depart- She entered the hall with a slow and falter- 
ing stepj — not the bright being of former days, but 
a fair fragile shade^ which a rude breath seemed suf- 
ficient to dissolve. In the moment that I beheld her 
the recollection of my treachery flashed upon my 
mind. I experienced all the remorse of a true peni- 
tent, and humbled myself at her feet She smiled 
sadly, and opened her arms as if desirous of embrac- 
ing me, in token of forgiveness. I needed no second 
invitation to throw mjself within ihenij but sprung 
up instantaneously, and found myself folded to the 
bo^m of a skeleton. Yes, by one of those in* 
explicable transitions which occur in dreams, she be- 
came that horrible thing at which humanity revolts. 
The flesUess bones of the grave were twined round 
me:^ — the face of a scull, grinning and scornful, 
invited my kisses. I would have flung the fiend from 
my embrace, but the bony arms encircled me like a 
girdle of red-hot sleek In the agony of the struggle 
my Boul was suddenly struck by a voice of music 
which issued from ilie breast of the anatomy. It was 
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Eudosia's voice, bland and tender as when I first 
heard it on the banks of the rushing Barrow. < De 
Vesci/ it seemed to say, * we are separated for 
ever. My home is by the green yew-tree in my 
native land ; but thy grave, false-hearted, shall be 
scooped among strangers. Go, go, to another battle. 
The sword and the worm are ready.' At that in- 
stant the skeleton crumbled to dust at my feet; 
and I awoke to find myself at your side, a fated 
man.**" 

Thus terminated De Vesci's tale. I would have 
reasoned with him on the absurdity of attaching so 
much importance to an extravagant dream ; but I 
could not at the moment call to mind any argu- 
ments calculated to diminish the strong impression 
which it had made on his mind. I felt relieved, there- 
fore, when the gloomy silence into which we subse- 
quently lapsed was interrupted by the stir of the 
troops getting under arms. He again enjoined me, in 
case I lived to revisit England, to endeavour to ascer- 
tain the fate of Eudosia ; and also entreated that I 
would search for his body when the action terminat- 
ed, and remove from his breast the locket which 
contained her hair. The trinket he requested me 
to preserve as a memorial of his regard and death. 
This done, we exchanged a few words of friendly 
import, and parted, if it could be called parting, to 
repair only to different wings cf the same battalion. 
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At the hour appointed the troops moved to the as- 
sault. It was a brief, but bloody affair. Our regi- 
ment bore a distinguished part in the action, and 
was one of the first that entered the town. In the 
turmoil, it was nowise extraordinary that I should 
entirely forget De Vesci and his dream. In fact, so 
completely were they banished from my recollection, 
that it was not till towards evening, when some con- 
jectures as to the extent of the loss we had sustained 
began to be hazarded, that it occurred to me to in- 
quire whether he was alive or dead. " Missing,^ 
was the answer I received ; and, in fulfilment of my 
promise, I retraced as far as the breach the bloody 
path I had so lately traversed unhurt. The wound- 
ed had been removed, and only the slain lay waiting 
interment where they had fallen. A fatigue party 
were employed in digging a trench for their recep- 
tion, while officers from different corps were occu- 
pied in numbering and identifying the bodies. De 
Vesci had been struck down in the' moment that he 
reached the top of the rampart, and lay lifeless in 
the fosse under a mangled pile, — his right hand still 
firmly grasping the sword which I had more than 
once seen red with the blood of his country's enemies. 
Soldiers, in such cases, have seldom tears to bestow. 
I shed none for De Vesci ; but I saw his remains hid- 
den in the hot sand from the jaguar of the forest, — 
all that, under similar circumstances, I could have 
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done for a brother. I had previously made search 
for the charmed locket ; but the bullet that bereft 
him of life had shattered it in pieces, and, for aught 
I knew, buried them in the bloody gash it inflict- 
ed. 



Years after, smitten by the baneful influence of a 
pestilential climate in which I had subsequently serv- 
ed, I returned an invalid to my native country. The 
vessel in which I made my passage homeward touch, 
ed at Cork ; and, tired of the sea, I disembarked 
there, with an intention of proceeding over land to 
Dublin, and crossing from thence to Liverpool in a 
regular packet. In the course of my journey to 
Dublin, which I necessarily made in a post-chaise, 
on account of my health, I halted one afternoon at a 
picturesque village on the banks of the Barrow* 
The surrounding scenery was attractive, and the 
hour of my arrival was that in which sombre reminis- 
cences crowd thickest on the mind. My meditations 
began to be painful ; and, in the hope of giving them 
a more cheerful character, I was on the point of 
quitting the inn, for the purpose of trying the effect* 
of a saunter by the river side, when the landlord, in 
answer to some trivial question I put to him, men- 
tioned the name of a . demesne in the neighbourhood^ 
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which he described as well wortliy of a visit. In 
that moment Do Vcsci's uigh-forgolten tale came to 
my recol lee lion. I was in the immediate vicinity of 
Tyre] la Castle, the once happy home of Eudosia. 
There, on the verdant slope of a wood-crowned hill, 
stood the venerable structure. Between it and the 
river stretched the deep groves which had witnessed 
her love and her tears ; and on the farther bank of 
the stream rose the spire of the church under the 
shadow of which, if De Vescfs dying impressions 
were to be rehed on, she had long ago kid down her 
head in peace. I questioned the landlord as to whe- 
ther he remembered such a lady* He did remember 
her, " God rest her ! for she was dead,'' — had died 
in poverty and sorrow, he could not say when or 
where ; but her corpse had been brought to the 
church*yard near by, where, if I had a wish to learn 
further particulai's, I would find them nately'"* 
carved on the head^stone^ which a rich relative, w ho 
refused to assist her while alive j had ostentatiously 
placed upon her grave. 

This hint was sufficient. I instantly set out in 
search of the record to which I was referred. The 
monument of a hollow friendship, — a slender white 
column, surmounted by an urn, — stood conspicuous 
among the humbler tablets in the burying-ground. 
He, who, from remorse or pride, had placed it there, 
may have admired the snowy purity of the marble. 
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and the graceful lines traced by the sculptor's chisel ; 
but I did neither; I merely read the inscription, 
which intimated that the green mound at my feet co- 
vered the dust of Eudosia L , and that she died 

on the SECOND of febeuary one thousand eight 

HUNDRED AND SEVEN ! 



AN ADVENTURE 

IN 

THE BAY OF ST. MALO. 



AN ADVENTURE IN THE BAY OF 
ST. MALO. 



He lives an age who lives an hour 

In ocean, self-upheld ; 
And so long he, with unspent power, 

His destiny repelled ; 
And ever, as the minutes flew. 
Entreated help, or cried " Adieu !'* 

COWPER, 

" I WILL spend the day in fishing,^ said I, as I 
watched, from the citadel of St. Servan, the rising 
sun slowly rolling its broad disk above the heights of 
Paramy. It was one of those fresh and balmy 
mornings which are almost peculiar to the western 
provinces of France. The air had the bracing tem- 
perature of England ; the firmament was as free from 
vapour as the sky of sunny Italy ; and the fragrance, 
exhaled by innumerable odoriferous fruits and 
flowers in the neighbouring gardens, floated around. 
The first rays of -the sun had tipped with gold the 
dark rocks that sprinkle the bosom of the gulf, and 
the eastern rampart of St. Malo was also irradiated ; 
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but the rest of that secuborn " city reposed in a deep 
shade. In shorty the serenity of the morning pro- 
mised a glorious day ; and, anticipating dehghtful 
sport, I made haste to put my fishing-tackle in order. 
The old Breton, who sometimes bore me compa- 
ny in my piscatory excursions, was in wailing ; but 
I now declined his services ; and leaping into a small 
skiff, which lay waiting me near the tower of the 
Solidor, I pushed into the outsetting tide of the 
Ranee- Who, that has stemmed with only a frail 
plank between him and eternity the currents of that 
vast gulf, which has Cape la Hogue and the Isle 
de Brehut for its extreme headlands, and holds 
in its wide embrace the islanda of Jersey and 
Guernsey^ with their many rocky dependencies, 
knows not the intimidating character of the bay of 
Si, Mai o, into which the waters of the Ranee are 
discharged ? Strewn with islets, some of them 
lofty, clothed with brown herbage, and crested by 
forlifiealions ; others naked, weather^scathed, and^ 
in storms, covered by the wavesj — the aspect of the 
gulf is always picturesque, and excites intense in- 
terest in the breast of him who steers for the first 
time among its perilous reefs. Such, at least, was 
its effect on me, when, a stranger from afar, I first 
experienced the fury of its conflicting tides, and felt 
ever and anon the keel of the light bark, in which I 
had made the voyage from Jersey, rasped against 
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the sunken peaks which threaten destruction to 
the mariner. Thus sensibly alive to the majestic 
features of the bay, my favourite pastime was row- 
ing from island to island, and contemplating, from 
every point of view, the superb scenery around. In 
my earlier excursions I rarely ventured into the deep 
sea without an experienced and trusty pilot ; but this 
prudent precaution I had now begun to neglect. 
Frequent expeditions, unattended by any disaster, 
and a pretty accurate knowledge of the situation of 
certain reefs, and the course and velocity of the most 
remarkable currents, inspired me with confidence in 
my own skill ; and, on this morning, I determined 
to keep the fisher's vigil without a companion. 

For some time after quitting the small haven of 
the Solidor, which the rocky peninsula, whereon the 
citadel of St. Servan is perched, shelters from the 
tempestuous waves of the open bay, I drifted calm- 
ly, but swiftly, along with the ebbing tide. List- 
lessly seated at the helm, and, in a great measure, 
indifierent whither I was wafted, I suffered the cur- 
rent, and a gentle land-breeze, which scarcely stilled 
the flapping of the sail, to sweep me onwards. The 
surface of the ocean shone like a mighty mirror. The 
ramparts and towers of St. Malo, — the lofty sinuous 
line of cliffs tlfiat majestically guard the embouchure 
of the Bance, — the numerous fort-crowned islets,—- 
were all shadowed with wonderful distinctness on its 
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unruffled bosom. Yet, though I seemed to float upon 
oil, though there was neither foam on the weed-co- 
vered rocks, nor ripple on the shelly beach, there 
was a motioa of life in the mighty deep. That 
long, solemn heave, which in great seas like the At- 
lantic never thoroughly subsides, was faintly percep- 
tible ; and the gentle undulation it occasionedj mul- 
tiplied the reflected objects in a surprising manner. — 
Prone, at all times, to be deeply aff*ecied by the mag- 
nificence of nature J the glorious scene around me 
elevated my though tSj and made my heart thrill with 
delight. The consciousness that I was alone in a 
skiff", which the most trivial accident might shiver into 
splinters, and rocked by a sea famed in tales of ship- 
wreck and death, increased rather than diminished 
the poignancy of the agreeable sensations I expe- 
rienced* I was cradled on an ocean j the solitudes of 
which imagination had often explored, — an ocean, 
stretching westward, without obstruction, more than 
a thousand leagues. The Gallic shore, with its war- 
towers, its towns, and its chesnut groves, was full in 
view ; and I knew that if it were granted me to re- 
turn to my native land, there were gentle hearts whom 
the mere description of such a scene would fill with 
delight. Mind and eye, therefore, were equally oc- 
cupied. I delayed making for the fishing-ground, 
and cruised about almosst without point or object, 
sometimes drifting, in mere heedlessness, to spots 
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where the wheeling and bubbling of the flood pro- 
claimed the hidden reefs, the slightest shock on which 
must have inevitably consigned me and my tiny 
bark to destruction. 

Sated, at length, with this idle play, I cast out 
my lines, and endeavoured to ensnare some of the 
scaly inhabitants of the deep. But I . plied the 
fisherman^s trade in vain. The weather was either 
unfavourable, or the spot I had pitched on ill-chosen ; 
for at the expiration of two hours I had caught only 
a red mullet, and two or three poissons, of a species 
not usually esteemed as food, which I, of course, 
threw back into their native element. Out of 
humour with this indifferent sport, I dropped it in 
disgust, and resolved to return to St. Servan, from 
which I might be distant about a league. On con- 
sulting the state of the tide, however, I found that 
it was not yet low water ; and, aware of the folly of 
attempting to stem the torrent-flow of the Ranee, 
which even at neap-tides shoots into the bay with 
the strength and velocity of a cataract, I had no al- 
ternative but to submit to a transient detention on the 
water. To beguile the interval, I bent to the oar, 
and, with some exertion, rowed to a low rock cover- 
ed nearly to the summit with marine plants, among 
which (being somewhat addicted to conchological re- 
search) T expected to discover some rare shells. In 
this pursuit I was nearly as unsuccessful as in fish- 
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ing. Such shells as I picked up were of ihe most 
common kind ; and I was on the point of quitting 
the rc3ckj when my eye caught the sparkle of what 
I supposed to be a gem, half buried among the 
luxuriant JucL A gem it was, sure enough, but 
guch a gem as the ocean seldom casts up. It was a 
massy brooch of gold, bordered with corals, and en- 
closing two locks of hair of different shades, closely 
interwoven. Here was a fertile subject for the ima- 
ginai ion t o g rou nd a tale of lov e an d d eat h on I M oor- 
ing my boat to a jutting crag, I seated myself on the 
summit of the rock, which presented a sort of na- 
tural couch, and indulged in a thousand romantic 
conjectures. It shall be a present to Ella,^ whis^ 
pered affection, when again I greet her and my 
Dative hiUs ; and here^ on the rock where I found it, 
let me pen a poetic trifle to accompany the gift.''' — 
In the enthusiasm of the moment, I accordingly 
drew forth my pencil and note-book* 

It was a broocli of rich PemviaD gald. 
Begirt with blus^hing coral ^ and en wreathed 
Within its central chamber lovingly 
Lay two small locks of hair: — ^ne^aven black, 
Aiid reR perrhotice in some propitiouE hour 
From tnsuhood^B brow the other brsid as pale 
As mDniing bun-beam i_Huch a Bilkcn tress 
As I seen oVrsbadlng gentle eyes 
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That many worshipped. No device it bore 
Of fenrid love, or constancy undying : 
But deeply graven on the burnished gold 
"Was the word, " Emmeline," — a simple name, 
Not rare in England, — ^here a mystery ! 
And who was Emmeline ? Her birth, her fate, 
JThis jewel tells not. She may have been one. 
Who, young and beautiful, and pure at heart, 
Deemed joy eternal — gave her'virgin love 
To some brave roamer of the pathless sea, 
And this fair brooch in token. Near his heart. 
Devoted to his love, it may have lain 
In maiiy a storm and battle, till the wave, 
That bellows round Cape Frehal, dashed his bark 
Down to destruction. Did his lady live 
After his death was told, or, helplessly, 
A martyr to affection, lay her down 
And die uncomforted ? He may not say. 
Who, when a lonely wanderer on the shore, — 
The wave-worn shore of sunny Britanny, — 
Found that same jewel cast up by the sea. 
And green with ocean's spume. Nay, nay love ! wear it ; 
The tale is sad, but we have also known 
A little of life's bitterness, nor grudge 
A sigh to woes perchance too deep for tears. 

Poets, and more especially poetasters, are not apt to 
become drowsy in the moments of inspiration, how- 
ever somniferous may be the influence of their pro- 
ductions on the hapless wights who are condemned 
to read them. Strange to say, however, I came to 
feel an irresistible desire to indulge in a nap while 
penning the preceding lines. A seductive languor 
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pervaded my frame; the operations of ray mind 
became lethargic ; and though I still retained some 
vague consciousness that my situation was such as 
to forbid repose^ I felt it impossible to struggle 
against the overpowering influence of sleep. Gra- 
dually I forgot that I was stretched on tlie face of a 
shelterless rock, which, in a few hours, would be 
buried beneath the waves^ and fell into a deep and 
long-enduring slumber. 

How long my senses remained steeped in oblivion. 
I shall not pretend to reckon, I must at least have 
dept hours ; and never, on a bed of down, was my 
rest more profound^ or my dreams more deliglitfuL 
Fancy wildly rioted, and made a far retrospective 
leap. I seemed J in that brief interval, to live over 
the few happy days of existence so sparingly dealt 
out to me by a slep-dame Fate, and wandered 
through scenes associated with many blessed remem- 
brances : — scenes whicti, though canopietl by a sky 
less clear, and warmed by a sun less genial than that 
of France, were unspeakably dear. Faces and 
forms, which had ceased to exist but in the records 
inscribed on the failhfid tablet of memory, passed 
before my dreaming eye [ and my ear was filled 
with the music of long silent voices, which to hear 
in sleep was ecstacy, since no waking consdousness 
whiBi>ered that death had hushed them for ever. 
All that fancy could accomplish lo render my slum- 
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bers grateful was done during the period I lay 
prone on that sea-washed rock. 

In the midst of that visionary happiness, despite 
of my leaden sleep, I gradually became sensible of a 
chilly sensation which pervaded my extremities. 
At first it was not sufficiently intense to break my 
repose, though it rendered it somewhat disturbed. 
I endeavoured to conquer the disagreeable sensations 
stealing over me ; and though my limbs felt as if 
cased in ice, — though there was a rushing in my 
ears, such as heralds the death-gasp to a drowning 
man, I still courted the blissful visions that hovered 
over my stony pillow. At length, with an aguish 
shudder, and a cry like that which usually escapes 
from one who wakes from joyous dreams to a sense 
of real misery, I awoke. God of the desolate ! how 
much agony was comprehended in that moment ! 
I lay immersed in the cold brine of the ocean, my 
boat gone, and the rock, so huge when I first reach- 
ed it as to tower at least four fathoms above the 
level of the water, reduced to a peak not exceeding 
twelve inche& in altitude. An instant sufficed to 
acquaint me with the mortal peril in which I stood. 
The circumstances which had placed me a hermit 
in the deep, — a peace-offering as it were to the mer- 
ciless waters I had rashly braved, — were equally ob- 
vious. During the time I slept the tide had risen ; 
the slight rope, by which my skiff was made fast, 
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had either been untwisted from the jutting crag 
rounti which it was wrapped j or chafed into two on 
the rock, and the boat liad floated away with the 
current, leaving^ me to slumber and to perish. At 
what stage of the tide this had occurred it mat- 
tered not to ascertain. It was eufficient to know 
that the bo*it was gone, and that, consequentljj I 
was deprived of the only means of regaining the 
shore. Overcome by the desperate nature of my 
situation, my brain was suddenly crowded with hor- 
rid phantasies. A film overspread my eyes, and 
grim shadows, the offspring of a paralyzed mind, 
danced round me in gliastly revels. A huge bony 
arm seemed to rise from the bosom of the deep, and 
my diseased imagination recognised it as the skele- 
ton hand of death preparing to clutch bis victim. 

This panic, how^ever, was momentary- That for^ 
titude which had deserted me in the moment in 
which I first acquired a knowledge of my danger, 
speedily returned. In the hour of peril, minds, I lie 
weakest on occasmns of mimir trial, have been 
known to display a magnanimous self-possession of 
which they were previously thouglit incapable* It 
was therefore nowise surprising that one, to whom 
the prospect of death on the ocean, or on the battle- 
field, had long been familiar, should, after a few 
minutes given to the qualms of nature, rouse him- 
self to combat stotitly with his fate* Before my 
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mind had regained that resolute tone so necessary 
to a person so critically situated, the encroaching 
waters had left me, like the pigeon of Noah when 
despatched on its unsuccessful mission, no dry rest- 
ing-place for the sole of my foot. With the keen 
glance of a desperate man I surveyed the circum- 
ambient flood, in hopes of -discovering some object 
that might promise a rescue from my relentless enemy. 
The surface of the deep was as unruffled as when I 
first launched from the creek of the Solidor ; and 
the ramparts of St. Malo, and the castled islets of 
the bay, still reared themselves above the rising 
tide ; but the myriads of black peaks visible at low 
water were now ingulphed like that on which I 
stood. I could swim indifferently well, and in a 
sea, less subject to impetuous currents, would, with- 
out much hesitation, have made an attempt to reach 
the nearest island by that means. But I was too 
well aware, that, in the gulf of St. Malo, even the 
most expert swimmer had no chance for life. My 
only hope was, that I would be able to maintain my 
present position, even when the tide had reached its 
greatest height ; and, meanwhile, I resolved to make 
such signals as were in my power to the garrison of 
Cesembre, the nearest inhabited islet. Should these 
signals happily be observed by the sentinel whom I 
knew was at all times stationed on the battlements 
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of that small fortress, or attract the attention of any 
of the numerous boatmen plying under the moie 
distant walls of St* Malo, I had no doubt but assist- 
ance would speedily be rendered me. Actuated by 
this idea 5 I stripped oft' the white eotton jacket I 
wore, and waved it round my head as long as my arm 
had strength to do so. But all labour was lost. 
No friendly signal from the ramparts of Cesembre 
replied to my flag of distress : — no heaven-sent boat 
sped to succour me from the crowded port of St. 
Malo. The hum of busy life from the far-off town 
still smote on my ear ; but not one individual of the 
thousands who contributed to swell that sound seem- 
ed to have a moment to spare for my preservation* 
The towers and turrets which man had reared^ — 
the smoke rising from his habitation^ — the batteaux, 
guided by his hand, were visible from afar, gleam- 
ing in the rays of a brilliant sun, and shooting up 
in proud magnificence above the tide; — but what 
now were man or his w^orks to me ? A watery gulf, 
which human strength could not hope to stem, 
divided us ; and the only prospect I had of ever 
more being indebted to the kind offices of my fellow- 
creatures, was in the event of the waves casting 
ashore my corpsej and so placing it in the power of 
humanity to give me a shroud and a grave. To 
one who recked not, when he had parted with life. 
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whether his bones decayed beneath the billow, or 
bleached on the sands of a desert, this was a small 
consolation. 

These ruminations succeeded each other with won- 
derful rapidity; for, like a man who knows that 
every passing moment is big with fate, and hurries 
him nearer and nearer to a repulsive doom, excess of 
horror maybe said to have brought every intellectual 
function into supernatural play. On the coast of 
Britaniiy the tide rises with a rapidity proportionate 
to the immense height it attains, which in the bay of 
St. Malo exceeds forty feet. In a very brief space 
of time my ankles, my knees, my loins, became im- 
mersed in the swelling flood. Had not the serenity 
of the day, and the consequent placidity of the sea, 
been remarkable, I must have been swept away long 
before the water reached so great an elevation. As 
it was, the quiescent, but merciless, element prepared 
to ingulph me silently, and, if I may so describe it, 
with insidious smiles. Heaven pardon me, if in my 
despair I cursed it for its calmness and beauty, un- 
der an impression that I should have found it easier 
to die had it heaved and bellowed under the influ- 
ence of a tempest. With what agony did I watch 
the regular rise of the tide on my chilled body.^ 
How fiercely did my heart flutter and palpitate when 
I felt the strong gush of the stream, and began to 
reel and totter before it ? Every mode of death has 
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its pains and terrors. The sternest spirit^ however 
pride may strengthen the joints and keep the tell- 
tale lip from quivering, must bend internally un^ 
der the racking throes of its dissolution : — no mat- 
ter whether the tyrant cuts his victim down in full 
health by a violent blow, or leaves him to breathe 
his last sigh calmly in a home of peace. But to see 
the King of Terrors approach with a stealthy gait, 
and know that you cannot fly, — to see the sun smiL 
iag in his noon-day glory on your dying hour, — to feel 
that every sinew retains its pristine strength at the 
moment Death is about to stiffen your frame by his 
paralyzing touch, — ogives an agony to the parting pang 
which language cannot estimate* So> at least, I felt 
it at that awful moment. It was not that deatli was 
new to me, I had seen it under various aspects, — 
had meditated on it often, and had anticipated, with 
a sort of gloomy joy, the period that was to place me 
beyond the reach of earthly vicissitude, and disclose 
the untold secrets of the world beyond the grave* 
But nature now ri.*voited at perishing on the rest- 
less billow unknown, — unseen, — far from the friends 
on whom ties of consanguinity imposed the duty of 
closing niy eyes, — far from that mountain-land on 
which, wandei'er though I was, my thoughts were 
often fixed with filial regret. Such was my utter 
desolation of heart, that had the crudest death bar- 
barity could invent awaited me the moment I regain- 
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ed the shore, I firmly believe I would have en- 
deavoured to reach it. It is assuredly a feeling of 
this kind that impells mariners, when cast away on an 
inhospitable coast, or left to decay piecemeal in the 
^ solitudes of a vast ocean, to shun death on the water, 
though they know that they only protract existence 
to perish by the scalping^-knife, or the more lingering 
horrors of famine. 

But for what purpose, since a merciful arm waa 
extended to rescue me, do I dwell so minutely oa 
that period of acute mental suffering. The crisis of 
my fate arrived. My signals for assistance had 
proved unavailing : — the forlorn hope that the tide 
would not rise so high as to wash me off also proved 
futile ; the desperate resource of swimming alone re- 
mained. I cast off every stitch of clothes, and with 
a stout arm, but fainting heart, prepared to stem the 
fierce current that set between my rock of misfortune 
and the island of Cesembre. For a few seconds I 
stood measuring, with a glazing eye, the distance 
I had to swim; then, with a mental prayer for 
succour from Him who alone witnessed my extremi- 
ty, spread myself naked on the surface of the whirl- 
ing flood. 

How long I budgeted with the stream, — how far I 
swam, — what length of time I lay like a log at the 
mercy of the tide, are circumstances which I un- 
dertake not to record. Memory refused to note 

I. 
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either the lapse of time or the extent of my progress. 
Suffice it to say, that the crew of a French schooner, 
in entering the bay, accidentally discovered a human 
being floating on the surge ; — alive, — but so spent 
with toil as to be incapable of further exertion. / 
was that cast-away ; and, to my dying hour, shall re- 
gard my preservation, as one of those inscrutable 
events, which emanate directly from that omniscient 
and mysterious power, which permits not a sparrow 
to fall to the ground without His knowledge. 
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That thou wert beautiful, and I not blind, 

Hath been the sin which shuts me fxsom mankind ; 

But let them go, or torture as they will, 

My heart can multiply thine image still* 

Successful love may sate itself away, 

The wretched are the faithful ; 'tis thdr fate 

To have all feelings save the one decay, 

And every passion into pne dilate. 

As rapid rivers into ocean pour ; 

But ours is fathomless, and hath no shore. 

Lament of Tasso. 

Eric Blane was a child of sorrow and disgrace. 
His father was a noble of the land, bearing a name 
blazoned in story, and honoured even by kings : — ^his 
mother a hapless being, whose fortunes had suffered 
shipwreck ere she had well embarked on the ocean 
of life, — whether through her own misconduct, or the 
treachery of others, she never sought to disclose. At 
the age of seventeen, when on the eve of marriage 
with one to whom she acknowledged her heart 
to be devoted, she had withdrawn herself in a mys- 
terious manner from her paternal hearth. Such 
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persons of her own station in life as gave her credit 
for a good and true heart, accused the " fairies " 
of having spirited her away. Some, less generous 
in their surmises, averred, that her disappearance 
might be accounted for quite as satisfactorily, without 
having recourse to a supernatural agency* A gallant 
young cavalier, and a splendid chariot, had been 
seen in the neiglibourhood of her father's cottage on 
th^ day of her flight ; and all the world knows the 
perilous influences that a smooth tongue and the pa- 
geantry of rank are apt to exercise over the unso- 
phisticated mind of a simple girl. Some startling 
conjectures, indeed, were hazarded by hoary-headed 
elders, who had heard, in their time, of such things as 
forcible abductions, solitary castles, and their lawless 
lords ; but no one dared to whisper these suspicions 
to the frantic lover of Alice Blane- He believed her 
false, or gone to heaven. His faithful heart look- 
ed roundi in vain, for consolation ; and, enlisting as 
a soldier, he departed for a far land) to seek internal 
peace amid the perils of some red campaign. 

Months passed away, and still the fate of Alice 
Blane was a marvel to the gossips of the country^ 
side fmm which she had vanished* Her parents, 
much as they loved and deplored her, were begin- 
ning to feel the blessed influence of lime,^ — what will 
not the human heart forget ? — when, one day, the 
proud lord of their valley paid their cottage a visit, 
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He spoke with flattering condescension to the ancient 
dame ; slipped a guinea into the hands of each of 
her curlj-pated urchins ; and invited their father 
to walk with him over the farm, hinting, that he 
meant to make an important reduction in the rent, 
provided it could be shown that the croft^ was too 
highly rated. The walk was longer than the sub- 
ject seemed to require j and, judging by the gesticu- 
lations of the farmer, their conversation was not quite 
so amicable as his wife had anticipated. In shorty 
the proud lord and his dependant parted with 
mutual frowns and bitterness ; and Andrew Blane 
lingered in the fields so long after they separat- 
ed, that his wife became alarmed, and went out 
to seek him. She found him prostrate on the earth, 
plunged in gloomy meditation* The cause of his 
though tfidn ess was soon explained. Their daugh- 
ter Alice, so their lord had told him^ was sdU in 
existence. M^e have been mourning her as dead,'' 
said the father, when she was walking the earth in 
wickedness. Since the day she left us, she has 
been seated, of her own free will, as a fine lady in the 
Earls castle. Would to God that she had been, as 
we supposed her, buried in some black pool of the 
I r i ver . T h at wo ul d have been m o re cred i table to o u r 

grey hairs, than to be obliged to receive her back to 
our bield a lost wretch, such as we shall £oon see her 
return.''" 

■ 
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This was a tale full of woe to the upright and God- 
fearing mother, who, like her husband, would rather 
have seen a child laid in the grave than convicted of 
a departure from virtue. Her daughter, for whom 
she had sorrowed long and deeply, had riscQj as it 
were^ from the dead, and was about to return to her 
arms; — no longer a gay and blooming girl, but a 
withering flower which the spoiler had cast away. 
But the good dame^ though she felt that the cup of 
sorrow, when mingled with shame, holds the bitterest 
of all drau gilts, endeavoured to reconcile her hus- 
band to the idea of receiving home their unhappy 
child. She felt instigated to invoke a curse on the 
head of the false-hearted man who had lured her 
Alice away ; and half wished that the farmer had 
smitten him to the earth in the moment that he ac- 
knowledged his villany. But these ebullitions of 
honest indignation were cheeked by the remembrance, 
that it is for Omnipotence only, to condemn ; and she 
felt thankful that a burst of wrath on the part of her 
husband had not rendered both him and his destitute. 
It is the peculiar misery of dependance to be obliged 
to restrain the candid avowal of the abhorrence which 
rises in the breast of the humblest peasant when 
a rich and powerful oppressor remorselessly vio- 
lates the sanctuary of his hearth. He may have 
a keener sense of honour than his ruffian lord, 
or a noble name may be the nobleman's only 
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wealth; but the peasant knows too well that thjs 
world will side with the feudal tyrant, and that to 
stand forth as his accuser will surely involve himself 
in ruin. If there be a supplication which never fails 
to ascend to heaven, it is the appeal of the injured 
hind against the lordly oppressor : if there be a tear 
which never falls unnoted by Omniscience, it is that 
which the iniquitous influence of gold wrings from 
the heart of virtuous indigence. 

Alice Blane returned to her home, not a fine lady 
decked out in meretricious ornaments, but in the sim.- 
pie russet dress in which she had left it ; — a sickly 
j^hadow, bending over an early grave. Like a ten- 
der stem, which the winds had broken, she lifted 
her head no more. She neither looked at nor spoke 
to her parents ; but bowed down by her inward sense 
of degradation, she bent her humid eyes on the earth, 
and would not be comforted. Her father rebuked 
her by his silence and stern aspect ; — her mother by 
her caresses and tears. Her little brothers clung to 
her garments -with shouts of delight, for they were 
incapable of comprehending the circumstances that 
made her return a day of humiliation; but she 
pushed them gently away, for she knew that the 
time would arrive, when even they would endeavour 
to forget, if they did not curse her name. But that 
night ere she laid her head on her pillow, she gave 
tbank3 to the giver of all good, that she was once 
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more under the roof of one who revered his Maker, 
and dealt justly by his fellow man; and with that 
orison, she blended an imploration, that she might 
soon be taken from a world which had now become 
a thousand times more abhorrent to her than the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

Under these melancholy circumstances Ahce 
Blane became a mother, and soon after a corpse. 
Often, but in vain, did her mother endeavour to 
draw from her the origin and particulars of her in- 
timacy with her betrayer, Alice answered her soli- 
citations only by tears and sighs, that threatened to 
destroy her. But when fever, or it may have 
been an excess of misery, unsettled her reason in the 
mortal hour, the old dame learnetl suflicient to con- 
firm her suspicions that her child was the victim of 
another*s guilt, and that she had purchased the mi- 
serable boon of being permitted to die under her pa- 
ternal roof, by taking a terrible oath never to divulge 
the extent of her wronsrs. 

Thus was Eric Blane born in bitterness;'^ yet 
in process of time he sprung up to be a fair and 
comely boy. The clergyman of the parish, whether 
actuated by innate benevolence and sympathy for his 
hereditary misfortunes, or by motives of a private 
nature, shall not be said, made frequent inquiries af- 
ter him in his infancy ; and as he grew up, discover* 
ed that he had abilities^ which, if properly eultivat- 
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ed, would secure him a creditable situation. — 
Impressed with this idea, he voluntarily offered to 
superintend his education, an arrangement which the 
boy's natural guardians readily and gratefully agreed 
to ; and the manse ultimately became his constant 
place of residence. To one who had passed the first 
years of his life as a peasants son, this was a change, 
calculated to excite many ambitious hopes. Natur- 
ally aspiring and inquisitive, Eric speedily came to 
understand that genius and learning were invariably 
the characteristics of renowned men, and his young 
heart panted to excel. Yet, with a large share of 
ambition, he was of a grave and melancholy tem- 
perament. Boys usually love play belter than books. 
, Eric Blane, when his task was done, desired no re- 
creation save a solitary ramble on the hill-side, or, at 
most, an hour'^s trouting in the rivulet that brawl- 
ed through the glen. Certain seers of evil averred, 
that he inherited from his mother many of the 
gloomy thoughts which had darkened her later days ; 
and when they looked on his pale face, and his eyes 
gleaming with an intellectual fire, they pretended to 
recognise in them the invariable prognostics of mis- 
fortune and early death. 

At the age of fourteen, Eric was told by his bene- 
factor, the pastor, that he intended him to complete 
his education at a university. The boy's inclinations 
pointed to the church as a profession, and his self- 
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constituted guardian encouraged a predilection which 
was quite consonant with his own views. Nature 
had formed Enc"*a mind to receive deep rehgious 
impressions ; and it had also endowed him with a 
considerable portion of that enthusiastic resolution 
which animates those high -principled men who brave 
martyrdom in savage lands for the propagation and 
glory of the Christian creed. His patron looked 
forward to seeing him established in a snug livings 
such as he himself enjoyed ; but even at that immo^ 
ture age, his pupil's ideas took a far more exalted 
range. 

At the suggestion of the parson, Eric passed a 
few days at his grandfather's cottage prior to his de- 
parture for college. Though to its inmates he was 
a remembrancer of sorrow and shame, they loved 
him not the less for the painful reminiscences he as- 
sisted to stir up. Old Elspet caressed him as the 
image and relic of her departed child ; and even 
the farmer's stubborn heart glowed with a feel- 
ing not far removed from pride^ when he beheld 
the extent of his juvenile attainments, and heard the 
minister predict that he would turn out a learned 
man, and a gospel light. The Scottish peasant^ no 
matter how illiteratej is keenly sensible of the value 
of education ; and, to obtain it for his children, he 
will deny himself the actual necessaries of life, or 
submit to the most slavish toih This honourable 
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feeling, together with a strong religious bias, and 
the facility with which aspirants to the clerical pro^ 
fessioo attain the necessary, instruction at the na^ 
tional universities, encourage many individuals in the 
humbler ranks of life to set aside the most promising 
of their sons for a special dedication to the church. 
To educate this favourite lad, a whole family^ old and 
youngs submit, without a murmur, to have their few 
comforts curtailed, supported solely by the hope, that 
their endurance will ultimately be repaid by seeing 
him rise to eminence in the pulpit. The youth 
himself, meanwhile, buries his diffident head in some 
murky corner in the neighbourhood of the college 
which he attends, and existing rather on hope than 
on food, applies assiduously to his studies. If he be 
seen abroad, he is at once known by his blanched 
cheeks j his rusty black coat, and hi s shy^ or rather sheep- 
ish deportment. When the session terminates, he re- 
turns to the country, to drag through a tedious sum- 
mer, rendered doubly tedious, probably, by the gibes 
of his less fortunate brothers, who are amazed at his 
indolence when they see his strength unequal to their 
rural labour, and marvel how book-learning and ma- 
nual exertion should be incompatible; — unconscious 
that sleepless vigils by the midnight lamp, and the 
intellectual expansion, which is their result, thotigh 
they may strengthen the mind, reduce the body. 
Even though the unlucky liook-worm should out- 
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live the multiplied miseries of his scant food, hard 
study, and unkind jeers, he, very likely, niii^ses his 
object after allj and dies in abject destitution. Many 
a poor probationer has lived to see his hopes of a 
church vanish into air ; and, at lengtli, has found him- 
self constrained, as a last resource, to discliarge, for 
the remainder of his days, the multifarious and ill- 
paid duties of a country dominie, 

Eric Blane, though internally conscious that the 
manse was much to lie preferred to his grandfather's 
cottage as a place of residence, and disgusted 
with the rude ignorance of the younger branches of 
the family J still felt his heart expand with sincere 
affection towards the aged pair. It was the harvest 
time ; and, in the mornings, he accompanied his 
grandfather to the field where the reapers were busy 
gathering in the ripe corn* But, unaccustomed to 
labour, he was easily overcome with fatigue, and 
usually spent the after part of the day at home in 
the society of old Elspet* The tales of glamourie, 
of which she had abundant store, had attractions far 
more seductive than the loud laughter and merry 
songs that enlivened the harvest field ; and he fre- 
quently sat listening to her wild legends till the 
evening hrouglit the weary reapers home to their 
late repast. Once, and only once, she spoke of his 
mot her J and even then it was from inadvertence, 
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did she remark the intense interest which she had 
excited in her youthful auditor, than, from aflfec- 
tionate motives, she abruptly cut short her story. 
But keen in intellect, and quick at deducing infe- 
rences, Eric had heard sufficient to inform him that 
his mother had suffered wrong, — wrong which had 
shaken reason itself, — and that he was in reality 
the child of shame. He recalled to mind the scorn 
with which his playmates, in their juvenile disputes, 
had contemned him for the baseness of his birth ; and 
his young heart sickened under the sense of this irre- 
mediable disgrace. In a voice, rendered tremulous by 
a host of newly-awaked emotions, he entreated to be 
made acquainted with the name of his father. The 
old dame shook her head portentously, and warned 
him, as he valued his future happiness, never to 
repeat the question. She would only assure him 
that his father was a bad man, — the murderer of her 
beautiful Alice, — and, therefore, specially deserving 
of a signal manifestation of divine wrath. 

Eric was silenced, but not satisfied. The tale of 
his mother^s wrongs and death sunk deep into his 
heart ; and he left his grandfather's cottage to re- 
turn to the manse with a mind seriously depressed. 
The shades of evening were thickening round the 
parsonage ere he obtained a sight of the rustic 
porch ; but there was still light sufficient to enable 
him to descry at a distance a splendid equipage 
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drawn up before it. The boy was in no mood to 
encounter strangersj — high-born strangers too. The 
diurch*yardj hi which the ashes of his mother re- 
posed, was near^ and it occurred to him to pay a 
visit to her grave. He leaped the low fence that 
encompassed the cemetery, and, in a mood altogether 
u 11 suited to his years, prostrated himself on the 
green knoll that covered her dust, 

A church-yard is a spot that youth generally 
avoids^ especially after the veil of night has fall- 
en oti the world. But a few days previous, Eric 
Blane would have shunned it at the twilight hour 
with superstitious dread. Now an inward sense of 
degradation exclusively occupied his mind ; and he 
felt not, or at least acknowledged not, the influence 
of those vulgar prejudices regarding spectral appear- 
anceSj which, from associating with the peasantry, he 
had naturally imbibed- Suddenly he raised his head 
from the sod and listened. Heavy footsteps were 
heard among the graves, and a dark form slowly ap- 
proached him. It was that of a tall middle-aged 
man, of a swarthy, but handsome visage, and eyes 
that flashed fire in every glance. The boy started 
up, and half afraid, half ashamed, of being caught in 
such a situaUon, was hastening away, when the 
stranger mildly desired him to stay. " You have 
chosen a hard bed, my lad,^ said he in the same 
tone. " Pray, how comes it that yoii prefer the 
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church-yard and its hobgoblins to your mother^s fire- 
side?^' 

Eric could hardly fashion his lips to reply to one 
whom he easily discerned was no ordinary personage ; 
but the words, " Your Mother," instantaneously sug- 
gested an answer. " My mother," he repeated. " I 
am now beside her. This is her grave." 

Her grave, boy !" said the stranger, his eyes 
gleaming more fiercely than ever, — " nonsense, — 

this, if I err not, is ^psha, — ^pray, my good lad, 

what may have been your mother'^s name ?" 

" Alice Blane," said the boy. 

" Powers of darkness !" exclaimed the stranger, 
bursting into a wild hard laugh, — " and your fa- 
ther'*s name, — out with it trembler !" 

He grasped the boy firmly by the arm, as if to ex- 
tort a reply ; and rendered eloquent by fear, Eric 
stammered forth, — I know it^not, — I wish not to 
know it. He was a bad man, who drove my mother 
mad, and then murdered her. My schoolfellows 
call me a bastard. If my father's name were known, 
he might be punished for murdering my mother; 
therefore, though I knew it, as I protest I do not, I 
would let you kill me rather than tell it. I would 
not for the whole world see the face of my cruel fa- 
ther." 

" What preposterous folly is this," said the 
stranger. " These dotards have filled the boy'^s 
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head with absurdities, and he actually regards me 
as a cut- throat. Look up, young dreamer I do my 
eyes wither your heart 

I know not,^ said Eric, risking one bold glance, 

but they sparkle as if a furnace were behind them. 
Let me go, Sir. Mr, Macvicar will be displeased at 
my absence." 

" Not before I give you some comfort, youngster," 
said the dark man* " Pusli fearlessly into the worlds 
for a friend shall watch over you, whose slightest 
nod can materially influence, your fortune. If pow- 
er and money can smooth your path through life, 
it shall be one of pleasantness. You shall rear for 
yourself a more honourable name than that which a 
bad father could bestow. Curse me not, my disho- 
noured boy." 

Eric was speechless. He gazed at the awful man 
before him as on a being whose presence fore- 
boded desolation and death. With a shudder he 
shook off the hand that lay heavily on his shoulders^ 
cleared the church -yard wall at a bound, and took 
refuge in a neighbouring wood. 

Night had set in before he showed himself at the 
manse, and ere then the gay chariot he had seen at 
the door was gone* Mr. Macvicar, who had expect- 
ed him at an earlier hour, expressed some surprise 
at his delay, but did not press for a reason. The 
boy was once or twice on the point of disclosing the 
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singular adventure ivhich had befallen him ; but his 
heart revolted at touching on the subject of his mo- 
therms misfortunes. How frequently does the veri- 
est trifle exert a terrific influence over the destiny of 
man. Had Eric Blane unburthened his heart to his 
aged friend on that occasion, the issue of his fortunes 
might have been widely different. 

On the following morning he left the manse for 
college : — ^not a joyous, pleasure-anticipating lad, but 
a grave, deep-thinking, book-worm, who considered 
degradation as his inheritance, and conceived that 
the history of his birth was written on his forehead. 
The interview which chance had brought about with 
his mysterious father, for such he deemed the stran- 
ger of the church-yard to be, had a baneful effect on 
his mind. That dark figure was perpetually before 
him : — that deep voice sounded perpetually in his 
ears. In his solitary walks, in his secluded lodg- 
ing, in the crowded class-room, in the bustling 
street, he saw a form which other eyes saw not, — 
heard tones to which other ears were deaf. By day 
and by night he repeated to himself, with every in- 
flexion of which the human voice is susceptible, the 
contemptuous epithet with which society has, brand- 
ed the unfortunate offspring of those who outrage its 
morality ; and often did he envy in his soul the legiti> 
mate children of the meanest beggar. This op- 
pression of mind naturally terminated in misanthro- 
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py ; and at an age when most young men feel their 
hearts expanding towards mankind, and their hopes 
waxing daily hrighterj he fled, as from a pestilence, 
from the presence of his species. 

This aversion to society, though it tended to en- 
feeble his mind, facihtated his studies* Books were 
his friends, — his idols; and through the medium of 
these a gleam of hope brightened the almost per- 
petual night in which his spirit walked, A ro- 
mantic project of voluntary expatriation, tlie idea of 
rearing for himself a name among a strange people, 
took possession of his imagination. It was this 
dream alone that supported him through years 
of intense application. But for it he would have 
never toiled to attain knowledge; and, in all pro- 
bability, would, as he frequently contemplated to 
do^ have cast away his life as a friendless soldier. 

At length his probationary studies terminated. 
He was declared qualified to preach salvation to 
man, and he panted for wings to bear him away for 
ever from the land of his nativity,^ — if, in deeds he 
could claim a country. The parson was struck 
dumb with amazement and grief, when he heard the 
youth, whom he regarded with a paternal aftection, 
firmly avow his plan of banishment. The good 
man exerted all his eloquence to dissuade him from a 
scheme so full of romance, — he dwelt on the hkelihood 

soon requiring an assistant and successor,^ — and 
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even hinted that he had a right to sway his pupil 
in regard to a future settlement. Eric felt and 
confessed the justice of these arguments. He knew 
that he was about to launch on the sea of life like a 
rudderless ship : — ^his venerable friend, in the course 
of nature, must at no distant period vacate his 
comfortable living : — and, above all, he was bound 
to receive his advice with filial deference: — ^but 
he felt, at the same time, that he must obey the im- 
pulse within him, or die. The storms of fate he 
recked not of. Rather than have seated himself in 
the pulpit of his benefactor, he could have ministered 
in a Hottentot kraal. He felt, though his actions 
might bear the stamp of an inconsiderate or dogged 
opposition, that, in his heart, he was not an ingrate. 
** My arguments vex without convincing him,^^ said 
he mentally, and why argue the point further. It 
will become me better to depart privately, and solicit 
by letter the pardon and blessing, which, when I. am 
gone, he will not withhold." 

Long impressed with a suspicion, that he would 
find it necessary sooner or later to quit the manse 
unknown to his benefactor, he had left his wardrobe 
and books in the lodging which he had occupied 
while attending college, and had, therefore, no difB* 
culty in departing wiihout his knowledge. A letter 
which he left explanatory of the reasons that induc- 
ed him to hazard his benefactor^s good opinion, by 
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what J he was a war eg the wortliy parson would al best 
denominate an act of rashness^ drew tears from the old 
man when he perused it, and was often recurred to 
with melancholy satisfaction in after years, 

Eric Blane, though almost indifferent as to what 
befel him 5 did not in this instance cast himself entire- 
ly at a venture on the world. In a moment of keen 
excitement, he had disclosed his sorrows and his 
hopes to one of the professors under whom he had 
studied ; — a man of a generous heart, and gifted with 
an intimate knowledge of human nature. The pro^ 
fesEor foresaw that the youth was lost, if the bent of 
his mind was opposed; and, actuated by this con- 
YictioOj agreed to forward his views. While debat- 
ing witli himself how he could most effect ually 
do so, he was applied to by a Scottish nobleman, 
then residing in Italy, to recommend some young 
man qualified to discharge the duties of a family tu- 
tor. It instantly struck the professor that the situa* 
tion would meet the wishes of Eric Blanc, and he 
immediately mentioned the circumstance to him, of- 
fering, at the same time, to recommend him to Lord 
Gar vel och. The heart of the you ih 1 eapt for joy when 
he aaw emancipation, at last^ within his reach. He 
merely stipulated that the stain on his birth should 
be concealed from the family into which he was to be 
introduced, — an unnecessary request; — and that his 
destination should not be divulged until after he 
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was gone. The professor at parting not only fur- 
nished him with the promised recommendations 
to Lord Garveloch ; but, which was of more imme- 
diate importance to a pennyless young man, present- 
ed him, in his lordship'*s name, with a sum of money 
sufficient to defray the travelling expenses which 
he had of necessity to incur. 

It is only men nursed in the lap of pleasure, proud 
of their lineage, or fettered by ties of love and 
friendship, that experience the pangs of an unqualified 
regret at quitting their native land: He who reckons 
no happy home, whose name is a brand, will see, with 
more of joy than of sorrow, the headlands of his 
country vanish. Eric Blane felt, that, to enjoy the 
future, he must forget the past ; and as the ship that 
bore him away sped gaily before the breeze, and the 
blue hills of Scotland waxed dimmer and dimmer 
in the horizon, the burthen on his heart grew 
lighter, and his mind acquired an elasticity to which 
it had hitherto been a stranger. He looked back, 
but it was only to assure himself that the distance 
that already intervened between him and his country 
was momentarily augmenting. To be cast unknown 
on the world was a sort of regeneration ; and his 
heated fancy saw fame beckoning him onward in 
the distance. 

It is unnecessary to give his diary while in Lon- 
don. A stranger with a light purse is nobody in 
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that vortex of dissipation and extravagance. Place 
a man on a desolate rock, and he will not be more so- 
litary, or more woe- stricken, than the miserable being 
who starves and dies in the tremendous tumuli of 
that overgrown city* The illimitable space covered 
by buildings, — the labyrinthine streets, — the multi- 
tudes tossing and reeling in every direction, — the in- 
terminable forest of masts on the river, — the rattling 
of innumerable chariots, — the grinding of a thousand 
waggonsj — and, above all, the deep solemn hum of 
the million, tell the stranger that he is but an atom. 
He may stumble into tlie river, or be crushed to 
death under some ponderous wheels and his re- 
mains will be gathered up and stuffed into a hole, 
w it hou t ex tort i ng a sigh from one human bosom * Let 
him die among the rudest tribes of the desert, and 
he will be bewailed ; but in London he must calcu- 
late on no sympathy save that which gold may buy- 
Eric Blane did not repine at the insignificance to 
which he was reduced by being flung into the 
heart of the mighty Babel. Nobody knew him^ 
looked at him, cared for him ; and he felt that he 
had, at length, shaken off the chain which had so 
long fettered his spirit. He lived in a dingy, but 
what he thought an expensive, lodging: — his amuse- 
ments were confined to solitary perambulations^ in 
the course of which he enjoyed a birdVeye view 
of the metropolis from the lop of St. Paul s, and 
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moralized, for a few hours, among the illustrious 
dead in Westminster Abbey ; yet he was compara- 
tively happy. He who has no hereditary distinctions 
to pride himself on, will hardly regret their absence, 
while he lingers under the roofs of either of these 
mighty metropolitan temples. There the marble 
tells him that the proudest honours may be won by 
the lowest-born man in the land : — that the son of the 
hind may, by his sword or his pen, scoop for himself 
a grave beside the descendants of princes, and claim 
his country'*s remembrance long after the scions of 
royalty are forgotten. Who sleeps under the lofty 
dome of St. PauPs, a tomb scarcely less mighty than 
the greatest of the Pyramids ? Not the heir of a 
hundred kings, but the son of a commoner, — the hero 
Nelson ! What a host of ennobling emotions assail 
the heart, when one stands, for the first time, in the 
centre of the most gigantic structure that the British 
nation has reared to the honour of the God it wor- 
ships : — the long aisles stretching to the four cardinal 
points, — the cupola rising three hundred feet above 
his head, — the bones of a hero beneath his feet, — the 
monuments of many warriors, scarcely less illustrious, 
around, — ^and the banners torn from the foe in a 
thousand battles flapping over their tombs ! 

Eric Blane would gladly have visited the French 
capital on his way to Italy, but prudential motives 
induced him to avoid an expensive land journey ; and 
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he, therefore, embarked in a trading vessel bound 
for Naples. The inactivity, sameness, and privation, 
inseparable from a protracted voyage, rendered this a 
species of imprisonment ; yet who can say that the 
solitude of the ocean has no charms for an enthusiastic 
mind ? Eric Blane, as the ship ploughed the green 
billows of the Bay of Biscay, acknowledged that he had 
never beheld a sight more glorious than the sun when 
sinking in splendour beyond the gleaming sea ; — that 
sea which spreads, in one unbroken waste, to the 
palm-covered shores of America. He thought of 
those pilgrims of the deep who first discovered a 
boundary for that world of waters ; and of the many 
gallant armaments which had subsequently followed 
in their wake. Many generations have passed away 
since science and enterprise first explored the limits 
of that sea, but centuries have been unable to stamp 
one wrinkle on its bosom. It gleams in the evening 
ray, — in its pristine splendour, — unfurrowed by the 
keels that have ploughed it, — untainted by the 
corpses that have been ingulfed in its waters. No 
man to whom tales of peril and enterprise are dear, 
can look unmoved on the far-spreading waves of the 
Atlantic. 

A light wind wafted the vessel pleasantly along 
the coast of Portugal. Cape St. Vincent was 
weathered, — ancient Calpe left behind, — and the 
voyagers saw stretching before them the dark blue 
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waters of the Mediterranean. Then the mind of 
Eric Blane, stored by a long course of study with 
classic lore, experienced no lack of entertaiument. — 
From the moment the Pillars of Hercules came into 
view, to that in which his voyage terminated, histori- 
cal recollections crowded upon him as thick as the 
billows his ship was stemming. The fleets of Rome 
and Carthage careered in fancy before him ; and the 
pageants, over which more than two thousand years 
had rolled, were again reacted. There is not an 
island, or headland, in that far-famed sea, which 
history has not rendered illustrious; and as he sail- 
ed among them, the chiefs and sages of ancient days 
passed before him in ideal review. If there be aught 
calculated to teach humility to man, — to read to him 
an impressive lesson on his own insignificance, — ^it is 
the history of nations now no more, of countless 
millions covered by the waves of time. Eric 
Blane could moralize on the mutability of life, and 
the trivial importance of its brief span to the eternity 
that must follow ; but, like most other men, he could 
not apply his deductions towards subduing the arro- 
gance of his own heart. He still writhed under the 
indignity of his birth, and rejoiced that, to escape 
the ban of society, he had flung his country away. 

It was a glorious morning when the good ship 
Pearl steered into the Bay of Naples, — that resplen- 
dent bay, celebrated alike by painter and by poet. 
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The breeze tliat impelled the vessel genOy towards 
her destined porE, scarcely rufled the bosom of the 
bluest of all seas i"" boats, with faniasiicallj shaped 
sails, and more fantastic crews, skimmed around her ; 
and the shores of the bay presented objects and co- 
lours equally rare and beautiful to eyes accustomed 
only to the grim and mournful scenery of a hyperbo- 
rean region. Eric Blane saw rising before him pro* 
montories and mountainSj palaces and ruinSj asso- 
ciated with a multitude of ennobling reminiscences. 
On one side soared the pyramidal cone of Ischia : 
on the other, the square cliffs of Capri : and Naples, 
the voluptuous, with its colonnades and gardens, 
glittered at the head of the bay, overlooked by Ve- 
suvius and Monte Sant"* Angelo. The city sent 
forth its mighty voice, andj mellowed by distance, 
the sound floated like music over the waters. At 
once there was a peal like distant thunder; and 
Eric Blane turned his glance upwards in search of 
the electric cloud from which he supposed it to 
proceed. But the face of heaven was clear and 
beauteous ; and only a spiral wreath of smoke hover- 
ing over the volcanoj told him that it was a murmur 
from its ashy lips* 

The youth was kindly received by the Lord Gar- 
veloch* His lordship did not want a due portion of 
aristocratic pride j — where shall we find ihc nobleman 
of modern days that does ? — but he had the redeem- 
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ing quality of deporting himself with urbanity to- 
wards his dependants, and of countenancing them 
according to their deserts. Eric Blane came to him 
strongly recommended ; and, besides, his lordship, 
who piqued himself on his knowledge of physiogno- 
my, happened to fancy he discovered traces of attrac- 
tion and genius in his lineaments. People of less 
discernment might have drawn a diflFerent conclu- 
sion, for the youth had few pretensions to what is 
usually considered masculine beauty. He was of 
middle stature, firmly, but not symmetrically knit, 
his complexion pale, his features regular, but, from 
habitual reflection, mournful in expression, his hair 
and eyes black as the raven'*s wing. But nothing 
could be more intellectually expressive than those 
lustrous eyes. If was in them that his soul was dis- 
played : — it was in their brilliant scintillations that 
the beholder read his character : — it was in their 
consuming fire that anticipators of evil detected the 
presage of early death. 

The two boys, to whom he came as instructor, 
were mere children, the one eight, the other nine 
years of age. Lady Garveloch was an Italian by 
birth, a circumstance which tended greatly to influ- 
ence her lord as to his place of residence, for 
she had many prejudices which attached her warm- 
ly to her country. Nevertheless, she had acceded 
to her lord'^s proposition that their only daugh- 
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ter should be educated in England ; and it was 
partly in compliance with some stipulations in- 
sisted on by her ladyship at the period when that 
arrangement was made, that a native of Great Bri- 
tain was engaged to superintend the education of 
her boys in Italy. 

Eric Blane soon found himself more happily si- 
tuated than he had dared to anticipate even in his 
most sanguine moments. He was treated by his 
patron with marked condescension ; and made the 
companion of his studies and scientific pursuits, — for 
his lordship was a dabbler in science, — and he also 
introduced him to the most distinguished society 
in Naples, as a young man of worth and talent. In 
addition, he secured, almost without an effort, the 
good opinion of Lady Garveloch, and the affection 
of his pupils, whose rapid progress, under his tuition, 
reflected equal credit on his assiduity and ability. 
Often, while seated at twilight in the lofty balcony 
of the palace which the Garveloch family inhabited, 
gazing on the waves of the bay as they tumbled in 
foam round its sunny headlands, or listening to 
the hum of the countless lazzaroni on the beach, 
his heart swelled with thankfulness that his first ad- 
venture in life had so auspiciously commenced. 
Often, on gala nights, as he sauntered through 
the splendid saloons blazing with gold and gems, and 
thronged with the beauty and chivalry of a dissipat- 
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ed capital, he questioned himself as to the reality of 
what he beheld and enjoyed ; for it seemed but the 
tissue of a dream, that he, a base-born stranger, should 
become the associate of princes. Now, that the sea 
rolled between him and the land of his birth, his 
step became firmer on the earth ; his glance, which 
had formerly quailed under the eye of a beggar, 
was now fearlessly lifted to the face of the proudest 
patrician. And to increase his gratulation, and 
relieve him from all apprehension as to the future, 
a promise was voluntarily made by Lord Garve- 
loch, that, in the course of a few years, when his 
sons would require to go to England to complete 
their studies, an eligible situation, under the British 
government in the Ionian Islands, should await his 
acceptance, provided he felt a desire to remain longer 
in the south of Europe. 

At this period, when all was peace in Eric Blane's 
breast, — when he imagined that it remained for him 
only to tread the honourable and useful path which 
had opened before him. Lord Garveloch'^s daughter 
arrived in Italy. Rumour wafted before her the intel- 
ligence that she was betrothed to the heir of an illus- 
trious house, and that she returned merely for the 
purpose of being consigned by her father to a hus- 
band's protection. Neither the arrival of the lady 
nor her future destination were matters of deep 
import to Eric Blane. He prepared himself to 
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Till now, Eric Blane bad never been exposed to 
the influence of female attractions j such as his fancy 
had ascribed to woman in her purest and fairest 
state. He had met cherry-cheeked , blowsy, barn- 
door beauties at his friend the parson's table ; — lent 
an arm to a toothless dowager on a gala day, — and 
endured for a space the soft glances of battered 
Neapolitan belles at a wnvermtiQne : — but farther Kis 
experience in female witchery went not. The arri- 
val of Miss Lovaine, therefore, formed anew epoch in 
his life* He was now subjected to daily and familiar 
intercourse with one who appeared the loveliest of 
earth's creatures : — a perilous situation for a passion- 
ate and lonely heart* Ere a week had elapsed, he had 
gained the friendship of Paulina Lovaine ; for how 
could it be otherwise, when her parents had vouched 
for his worth ? She became his pupil j an arrangement 
more dangerous to his peace than any other that 
circumstances could have produced ; and shared, 
with her brothers, the instructions which convey- 
ed a knowledge of the mighty nations of antiquity, 
on the grave of one of the mightiest of which the 
lessons were inculcated. They perused together the 
lives of illustrious men, the memory of whose deeds 
was associated with the sunny land in which they 
dwelt* Together tliey tracked the footsteps of these 
worthies along the shores of Baiae, and among 
the scoriae that cover the ruins of Pompeii mA 
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Herculaneum : — together they stood in silent happi- 
ness by the ilex that overhangs the tomb of Virgil. 
These were bright and innocent days, too full of 
bliss to endure. The high-bom girl, unconscious 
of the insidious feeling that was beginning to 
twine around her heart, frankly acknowledged them 
to be the happiest of her life, and lost all remem- 
brance of the noble youth to whom a paternal agency 
had betrothed her. As for Eric Blane, he felt that 
he stood on the pinnacle of felicity, and cared not to 
look for the precipice down which he knew he must 
ultimately be hurled. 

But why slept parental vigilance at such a junc- 
ture ? Blind to the cruelty and danger of exposing 
two unguarded hearts to such an ordeal, Lord and 
Lady Garveloch no more supposed it possible for Eric 
Blane to become an object of affection to their daugh- 
ter, than they supposed her affection likely to be 
won by the meanest of the lazzaroni of Naples. 
Each had their own pursuits, and were too apt to 
let trifles divert their attention from affairs of mo- 
ment. Lord Garveloch was either superintending 
excavations in search of antiques for his museum, 
or closeted among his statues and vases, which had 
cost him incredible sums; while her ladyship was 
involved in the dissipation of a luxurious city, from 
which propriety and womanly vanity equally called 
upon her to exclude her daughter. 
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But love will spring np in young hearts despite of 
the inequality of rank, and the erring conclusions of 
parents. The hrow of Eric Blane grew dark with 
thought* He began to indulge in midnight wan- 
derings on the shores of the hay ; and read legends of 
unfortunate love, narrated in the amatory language 
of the country, in which he was destined to confess 
the tyrannical sway of the passion. The girl, too, 
became reflective. Her eyes glistened with unshed 
tears when mirth was round her ; and deep blushes 
would occasionally suffuse lier face and neck, even 
when she sat alone, but in mental colloquy. The 
lovers rather avoided than courted each other s society. 
The delightful rambles, which they had enjoyed so 
frequently at the commencement of their acquaint- 
ance, were left off by mutual consent ; a tacit admis^ 
sion that both found them dangerous. The lady 
rarely ventured to look on the object of her affection ; 
and his glances had that furtive expression which 
betokens a passion desirous of concealment. When 
their eyes met at any time, they were instantaneously 
averted, for both knew that they spoke a language 
too easily translated* 

Matters stood thusj when Lortl Deveron, the ac- 
knowledged aspirant to the hand of Miss Lovaine, 
arrived at Naples. Eric Blane, long before he be* 
held his lordship, felt instinctively inclined to hate 
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young nobleman, making allowance for the hauteur 
of rank, and the many temptations to which it sub- 
jected him, was by no means a person calculated to 
excite aversion. He was rather comely than other- 
wise; — ^he had the polish of high breeding, — the edu- 
cation of a gentleman, — and the art of concealing, 
under the mask of condescension, that portion of aris- 
tocratic pride which exists in the disposition of every 
scion of nobility. Many ladies, setting aside even 
the attractions of a title, would have preferred him, 
with his face of hope and his voice of command, to 
Eric Blane, with a pallid cheek and a broken spirit 
But love is a passion which draws the most arbitrary 
comparisons, and makes distinctions in its own fa- 
vour invisible to eyes which acknowledge not the 
same light. 

Lord Deveron'*s arrival was followed by one of 
those tremendous occurrences which form eras in the 
history of Naples, — an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
Though not so violent as to endanger the villages at 
the base of the mountain, it was yet sufficiently 
grand to excite a lively interest among the English 
residents. Eric Blane, occupied with gloomy 
thoughts, and harassed by images which no reason- 
ing could dispel, resolved to ascend to the summit of 
the volcano, in order to witness it in a state of activi- 
ty. He had previously visited the crater, but then 
a quiescence reigned within its awful confines. The 
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variegated nodules of sulphur gemming its lips, — the 
few deep rents in its bosom filled with liquid lavaj— 
and now and then a subterranean moan or sobj like 
the presage of an earthquakes — were the only obvioua 
intimations that a thin crust alone separated him 
from an unfathomable abyss of fire. Now the 
mountain was continually enveloped in smoke; its 
bellowings noade the adjacent country tremblej and 
at night the inhabitants of the city were stricken 
with fear at its lurid blaze, 

Eric had casually mentioned to the family his inten<« 
tioa to ascend the volcano, and felt half inclined to 
regret his communicativenessj when Lord Garveloch 
and Lord Deveron proposed to accompany him, 
and Miss Lovainc also made earnest entreaty to be 
included in the party. Lord Garveloch started several 
rational objections to the latter part of the arrange-- 
raent; but smiles and winning words^ such as no fa- 
ther could well resist J eventually obtained his con- 
sent. He fancied, — dreamer that he was ! — that his 
black-eyed girl was acquiring a taste for those scien- 
tific pursuits, which were his delight and pride; 
while Lord Deveron, with the genuine conceit of his 
caste, flattered himself, that partiality for him alone 
had induced her to undertake an "'excursion pregnant 
with fatigue and danger. Need it be told, that both 
were deceived. It was the pale brow and unset- 
glance of Eric Blane that impelled her to en- 
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ter on an enterprise so unsuited to her strength, and 
so intimidating to a female. She saw that a misery, 
which he dared not pour forth in words, instigated 
him to court peril in the excursion ; and she trem- 
bled at the idea of his being left to pursue in soli- 
tude the suggestions of his own dark mind. How 
accurately woman divines the secret thoughts of one 
whom love has made her slave ! 

The necessary preparations for the expedition 
were soon made. They started several hours before 
day, and reached the base of the cone early in the 
forenoon. Throughout the journey. Lord Deveron, 
as a matter of right, monopolized the society of Miss 
Lovaine. Eric Blane kept at a distance from them, 
and appeared to give his whole attention to Lord 
Garveloch, who was endeavouring to reconcile cer- 
tain points which had long been a subject of contro- 
versy among geologists : — but, in reality, the young 
man gave no heed whatever to his remarks, and oft- 
en answered him at random. It is only at the base of 
the cone that the ascent of Vesuvius becomes diffi- 
cult, owing to the depth and friability of the ashes 
and scoriae that cover it. Here the bellowings of 
the mountain became terrific; they felt the earth 
tremble and rock under their feet. — Vesuvius totter, 
ed to its foundations. A murky cloud, furrowed by 
arrowy lightning, hung over the crater, and a hot 
sulphurous blast rolled in stiffling puffs down the 
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sides of the cone. There was not wind sufficient, 
however, to affect the showers of red-hot stones which 
were momentarily projected from the bowels of the 
mountain, and after rising to a prodigious iieight 
they fell back perpendicularly into the crater* The 
guides warned the party not to attempt the ascent, 
as it was evident the lightest breeze of wind from a 
particular point of the compass would expose them 
to a destructive shower of those blazing projectiles. 
Lord Garveloch, however, was not to be diverted 
from making the essay; but he prevailed on his 
daughter to remain at the base of the cone under the 
protection of Lord Deveron ; and then, accompanied 
by Eric Blane, he clambered to the summit* Their 
stay there, however, was of short duration. The 
horrible commotion within the lips of the crater, — ^ 
the enormous stones, translucent with vitrification, 
which were projected thousands of feet into the air, — 
the thick shower of minute ashes, — and the suffocate 
ing state of the atmosphere, rendered it eminently 
dangerous to linger even for a moment bn the rim 
of the burning bowL Disappointed and fatigued, 
they rejoined the party at the base of the cone, and 
held a council as to their future proceedings. Lord 
Garveloch, not easily intimidated, proposed that 
they should cross over to the side of the mountaiii 
down which the stream of lava was flowing, and then 
^end as near as prudence warranted to the source 
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of the flaming torrent. This proposal was agreed on ; 
and, after considerable exertion, they arrived at the 
brink of the ravine, which served as a channel for the 
burning stream. They advanced several hundred 
yards in the direction of the^awning cleft which gave 
the red sullen tide an egress from the bosom of the 
mountain ; when suddenly the guides uttered an ex- 
clamation of terror, and pointed to the summit. The 
sulphurous cloud that enveloped it was in motion, 
rolling down towards them in black billows; and 
while they stood watching this phenomenon in silent 
trepidation, a shower of vitrified stones fell around 
them. It was now too evident that a breeze had 
sprung up from an unlucky quarter, and that the 
whole artillery of the volcano would instantly be 
brought to bear upon the spot where they stood, and 
completely cut off their retreat ! 

It is in the- hour of mortal peril that disinterested 
and deep-rooted affection best manifests itself. Then 
the timid becomes brave, and readily exposes hi» 
life to shield a beloved object ; whereas he whose 
attachment is pretence, cowers down into his native 
littleness. Lord Deveron, occupied by selfish con- 
siderations, gave his whole attention to the delibera- 
tions of Lord Garveloch and the guides. He seem- 
ed to have forgotten that such a creature as woman 
existed. Not so Eric Blane ! The moment he com* 
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preh ended the extent of the danger, he ventured for 
the first time on that day to approach the object of his 
idolatry. He imagined that death was at hand, and 
he crept near her, that they might not be separated ; 
while she, overlooking her father and her titled 
suitor, instinctively clung to liini for protection. 
She felt that Lord Deveron would desert her,^ — thai 
even her father might possibly be induced ^ by love 
of life, to leave her to her fate ; but the eyes of Eric 
Blane declared, in unequivocal language, that her 
destiny should be his, be it ever bo terrible. The 
youth felt her arms in clasping him : he looked upon 
all earthly bonds as broken, and gave vent to his 
feelings in a burst of impassioned language. The 
exhalations from the lava almost suspended respira- 
tion ; but they stopped not the torrent of endear^ 
ment which he poured into her ear. On her more 
delicate lungs, the pestiferous effect of the atmos- 
phere was instantaneously obvious, and deprived 
her of power, even if she had the inclination, to in- 
terrupt him. The quick palpitation of her heart, 
the film that overspread her beautiful eyes, the 
general lassitude that unhinged her frame j were in^ 
dications not to be mistaken* The Lords Garve- 
loch and Deveron took no heed of the lovers. Their 
self-possession was entirely vanquished by the immi* 
nence of the danger and they stood watching in 
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despair the enormous masses of burning substance 
that came bounding past them every moment, with 
a force sufficient to demolish a citadel. 

At that period, when all hope had deserted them, 
Eric filane bethought himself of an expedient, re^ 
commended by an intelligent writer, who had long 
studied the phenomena of Vesuvius. It was simply 
to attempt crossing the current of lava, and thus gain 
its windward-side, where they would no longer be ex- 
posed to the sulphurous atmosphere that threatened 
to destroy them.* His companions shook theii^ 
heads incredulously when he made the proposal, and 
the guides declared it impracticable. They assert- 
ed, that, even admitting that the crust of the lava 
was sufficiently strong to support him, he must in- 
evitably be scorched to death, or suffocated, before 
he could arrive at the farther side. Eric saw that 
there was no time to waste in idle discussion. His 
grand object was to save the helpless beauty, who 
lay panting on his breast ; — not to dally with opinion- 
ative men.. So as he were successful in that effort, he 
cared little how it fared with himself or them. Lift* 
ing her gently in his arms, and holding her so as to 
protect the lungs of both, in some measure, from the 
noxious fumes of the lava, he hastily descended tint 



* The illustrious traveller Clarke extricated hims^ from a situm 
tion equally perilous by adopting this expedient. 
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declivity, at the foot of which flowed the glowing 
stream. Lord Garvelochj in a feeble voice, called 
on him to stop, and not accelerate the death of hi4 
child ; but Eric Blane gave no heed to his words.— 
Once on the verge of the molten lava, the surface ol 
which was now covered with dark metallic scales, he 
dared not hesitate* He leaped baldly upon it, and 
found, as he had been led to anticipate, the crust sufJ 
ficiently thick to support him. In the space of little 
more than two minutes he arrived at the farther side^ 
and felt a pure atmosphere refreshing his exhausted! 
lungs. Hia hands and face were sere rely scorch cd|- 
and the boots he wore completely calcined ; but Pauli-a 
na, — his Paulina, as he a thousand times termed her, 
was safe. Her first exclamation, after the power of 
speech returnedj regarded the safety of her father f 
and she soon had the happiness of seeing him and hii 
companions follow her deliverer's example, and cros^ 
the burning river, without sustaining any serious iaJ 
jury. Lord Garveloch was profuse in hia expressioni 
of gratitude to Eric Blane, and, during the journey^ 
home, did nothing but marvel at the mode of thei^ 
escape, and his own stupidity, in not having made a. 
discovery so notable. Lord Deveron, though somen 
what ashamed of the selfishness which he had dis-^ 
played, felt obliged to join in these acknowledgments 
to a man whom he now began to view with a very 
suspicious eye. 
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From that day, the passion that tyrannized over 
the heart of Eric filane acknowledged no restraint. 
It may be possible to refrain from divulging a hope- 
less attachment ; but if the lover, in an unfortunate 
moment, be betrayed into a confession of its existence, 
he may as well try to arrest the tides of ocean, as 
to check the gush of fondness which perpetually 
springs from his heart to his lips. Eric Blane had 
disclosed his love : — he had felt the being who was 
dearer to him than life clinging to him at a moment 
when they both stood on the brink of eternity ; and 
the immeasurable distance which had previously se- 
parated them no longer appeared to exist. But she, 
that high-born girl, — why did she listen to vows, 
which, as the daughter of an illustrious house, it was 
derogatory to her rank to receive ? Was it that 
youth and inexperience blinded her to disparity of 
station ? — or did she inherit, with the dark eyes and 
bright olive cheek of her mother's country, that de- 
voted heart which is the characteristic of the Italian 
females ? These are questions that may not now be 
answered. It remains only for him, who chronicles 
these passages of her short life, to adhere to what 
was told him long after the fair girl was forgotten 
even in her father's halls. Eric Blane laboured 
under no delusion. He saw, though she was blind 
to the fact, that, in an ominous hour, he had chalk- 
ed out for himself a dark and rugged path ; and yet 
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he rushed reckle&sly onward. All he implored of 
heaven, was to avert its sorrow from Paulina : — for, 
looking on himself as the martyr of his passion j he 
blessed the decree that made him a victim at such a 
shrine. 

The eyes of Lord and Lady Garveloch were, at 
length, opened through the medium of Lord Dcveron* 
who, ^nce the adventure on Vesuvius, had viewed 
Eric Blane with distrust, and treated liim with 
some superciliousness. They suspected not, in- 
deed ^ the extent to which the happiness of their 
daughter was involved ; but still they learned suffi- 
cient to convince them of the necessitj" of instantly 
separating the lovers. Lord Garveloch did not al- 
low his temper or pride to betray him into an act 
of injustice or discourtesy towards Eric Blane. He 
remembered that he was under obligations to him : — 
that he had pledged his word, as a nobleman, to take 
charge of his future fortunes : — and he resolved ho- 
nourably to redeem it. He made immediate appli- 
cation, in his behalf, for the appointment in the 
Ionian Islands, which he had formerly hinted at; 
and was successful in obtaining lL Erie Blane^ 
when the sentence of dismissal was thus graciously 
pronounced, felt that it was his duty to be grateful ; 
that he ought to thank his benefactor with his whole 
heart, instead of standing mute and sorrow-stricken 
before him. But the boon that demanded his ac- 
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knowledgments was purchased by a banishment from 
the presence of her who was his souFs light ; and his 
lips refused to give utterance to words which his 
heart belied. 

That night, when the moon was silvering the dis- 
tant rocks of Capri with her mild beam, the lovers 
met on a terrace at the extremity of the palace gar- 
dens, where, under the shade of orange-blossoms, 
they had previously enjoyed many a stolen interview. 
How Paulina contrived to elude parental vigilance 
it is hard to say ; but a devoted female is rarely at 
a loss for expedients to overcome obstacles that con^ 
spire to thwart her affections. The meeting of 
this night was a meeting of misery, for they knew 
that it was their last : — their last perhaps on earth. 
Eric Blane felt appalled at the state of his mind. 
" Heaven forgive me, Paulina," said he, as he took 
her feverish hand, for the sinful thoughts which 
despair calls up to scare me. I sometimes feel as 
though I were now doomed to dig my own grave. 
Dearest ! I have told you much of my black history, 
but not all. You know that I am a base-born, home.* 
less man, without one tie save love for thee, which I 
could unblushingly acknowledge ; but you know not 
that I am one liable to be stricken with a curse,— 
the curse of madness. My mother, the victim of 
villany, died a lunatic ; and I, her unfortunate son, 
feel, in a moment like this, that a very slight accession 
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of misery might hurl reason from her seat* I tell 
you this, loved onCj not to augmentj but to lessen, 
your sorrow at our separation* It is better, far 
better, for you that we should be parted. A man 
nameless, — a weed on the earth, witli no birth-right 
save that of a bedlamite j — were a precious mate for 
the daughter of an English earl ! I now see my 
conduct in its proper hghtj and, were it in my power, 
would give a world to recall the past. I have be- 
trayed the confidence of my lord, your father, and 
bt^guiled your affections from that proud youth to 
whom he has promified your hand. Such crimes 
merit death, instead of favours from Lord Garve- 
loch and tears from thee*" 

" Revile not yourself thus," said the weeping girl, 
" or you will break my heart. I ! I alone, am to 
blame ! There may be a stain on your birth ; but 
were yoQ heir to a dukedom, I could not esteem you 
m o re, or w ish y o u en do wed w i th a nobi er sou I . Why 
should you allow your early history to distress you ? 
A strong mind ought to struggle against its idle 
presentiments. You are sad, grievously sad, at part- 
ing with me ; but why, my Eric, should we part at 
all ? Let us fly together, no matter where : — to the 
world's end J if you please. Lord and Lady Garve- 
loch will soon forget me : Lord Deveron has no 
claim whatever on my affections ; and near ymi I can- 
ot be unhappy. Take me with you, Eric. My 
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father will forgive us when our union is in* 
evitable."" 

" Tempt me not, Paulina,"' replied the youth, " or 
the remnant of honour and principle which still sus- 
tains me may prove as a broken reed. The depth of 
my love is best evinced by the self-denial I am now 
called upon to practise. You know not the bright- 
ness of the prospect you present to me; but I 
dare not risk your happiness, and expose myself to 
the scorn of good men, even to win a paradise. 
An outcast from society, I cannot be so base as to 
drag you from the eminence, on which birth and 
beauty have placed you, to my own abject station. 
No ! no ! let me perish alone in that lazar-house, to 
which presentiment ominously points. For you, I 
trust, there is a happier destiny. Forget, my Pauli- 
na, that a man so wretched as I am burthens the 
earth. Lor4 Deveron is amiable, and, in birth, at 
least your equal. You know what I would advise, 
if my soul did not revolt at consigning you to another. 
And now, loved one, fare you well !" 

" Not yet, not yet,'' said Paulina, clinging to him. 

Promise before you go that we shall meet again, 
no matter how distant the period. I cannot permit 
you to go wandering over the world without a friend 
or a hope to cheer you. Pledge, then, your faith 
that sooner or later you will return." 

" Be it as you wish, fairest," said Eric Blane. 

o 
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" I pledge myself, that when I feel existence drawing 
to its close, be I in the east or in the west, the rem- 
nant of my strength shall be exerted to carry tne to 
your feet. There, if it please heaven, I shall die ; 
and, under the same blessed sky that canopies your 
abode, take my final resL" 

Grief now rendered Paulina speech lessj and they 
parted in silence. The heart-broken girl stole to her 
apartment, and the re » by a dim lamp, poured out 
her plaints in sighs and tears. Her lover pressed no 
couch that night. 

Next niorning, Eric Blane took a formal leave of 
the family. Lord Garvcloch showed some anxiety 
to expedite his departure ; and Eric was too sensible 
of the propriety of the measure to feel hurt at his 
doing so. His lordship, in truth, sympathized with 
his dependant The des»ire to befriend hira con- 
tinued as strong as ever ; and the j>eer''s parting words 
conveyed an assurance that his interest should always 
be at the youth's command* 

The wanderer'^s voyage to Corfu was prosperous ; 
in a happier state of mind he would have called it 
delightful. But from the moment in which he lost 
sight of the peak of Ischia, — the last object which 
he and his mistress could mutually behold, — the 
face of nature assumetl a repulsive hue. The vol- 
canic isles of Li pari J near to which the vessel held 
her course,^ — the sylvan shores of Calabria, — Messi- 
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na''s classic strait, with its rocks and whirlpools, — 
even the snowy coronal of Etna itself, — were scanned 
with a listless glance. His thoughts were fixed on 
scenes from which distance and depth of wave in 
vain divided him. The shadowy form of Paulina, 
in her vestal beauty, floated perpetually between 
him and external objects. The following valedic- 
tory verses, the only lines he penned during the 
voyage, show how exclusively his mind was occu- 
pied by one idea : — 



What though Vwe gazed upon thee, 

In fondness o'er and o'er ? 
The waters hear me from thee, — 

I shall never see thee more. 

Though the heart-sprung tear hath glided ; 

Though thy hosom heaves in pain ; 
We part, and, sea-divided. 

Shall never meet again. 

But distance shall not sever 

The link that hinds to thee ; 
Let seas divide for ever. 

Thou art ever dear to me. 

A thousand thoughts shall waken. 

To hid remembrance bum ; 
Thus, thou art not forsaken. 

Though I never may return. 

o2 
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Alas ! that love and duty 

Should point so far apart, 
Or rend thee, peerless beauty I 

From this devoted heart 

Alas ! that thou, in sadness. 

Must hopeless, too, deplore ;. 
And I repeat in madness, — 

I shall never see thee more ! 

The walls of " stout Corfu"' in due time rose be- 
fore him. He beheld, on the eastern horizon, the 
snow-crowned mountains of Greece ; but his heart, 
bruised and prostrate at the shrine of that fair 
girl, acknowledged no enthusiastic throb at the 
glorious prospect. The day had been, when, had any 
man predicted that he should look without emotion 
on that illustrious land, he would have repelled the 
insinuation with scorn. Now, he proved that there 
are feelings so fearfully despotic in their influence 
over the mind, as to render it callous even to the 
noblest and longest cherished emotions. 

Lord Garveloch had supplied him with introduc- 
tory letters to several of the principal authorities at 
Corfu ; and he was received with distinction suffi- 
cient to have inflated a more sanguine man. His offi- 
cial duties were of a description that well accorded 
with his taste ; and had not a tyrannical passion com- 
pletely subdued his spirit, the time would have pass- 
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ed happily, and the certainty of future advancement 
would have excited him to exertion. 

Care is a mortal foe to health. Evenings spent 
in wandering under a melancholy star, — nights 
passed in watchfulness by the dim chamber-lam^, — 
go far to shorten life. Such, at least, was the 
threatened effect of these baneful indulgencies on 
Eric Blane. At the expiration of a year, though 
honoured by his superiors, and living in opulence, — 
it may almsot be said splendour, — he felt that a vital 
change had taken place in his constitution. The 
medical men whom, from courtesy, he consulted, 
shook their heads^ and, after a few sage remarks on 
climate, recommended him to try the effect of his 
native air. Had the hope of adding to the length 
of his life been the only inducement held out to him 
to revisit England, he might have remained at Cor- 
fu. But he had learned, through a circuitous 
channel, that the Garveloch family had latterly left 
Italy for Britain; and the same still small voice 
that told him his days were numbered, also whis- 
pered, that he had vowed, in his hour of separa- 
tion, to return and lay down his life at his lady's 
feet. Under the influence of this feeling, he agreed 
to follow the physician's advice. 

He returned to England by sea ; for his strength 
was unequal to the fatigue attendant on a land- 
journey. There is something deeply affecting in 
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the case of a young miirij who has scarcely tasted of 
life, returning, after a short absence^ to his native 
country, bowed down by a mortal disease. Eric 
B lane had his share of gloomy meditation ; yet he be^ 
wailed not the short tenure which he knew he now 
held of existence* But another look at Ills dark-eyed 
beauty 5 — but one kind word from her lips, — and 
he cared not how soon he was consigned to the dust- 
If there be a circumstance that can render dissolu- 
tion comparatively pangless, it is the privilege of 
dying near one deeply adored. If there be a tie 
created to exist beyond the gravCj it is assuredly 
that indestructible love which misfortunes have as- 
sailed in vain. How opposite were the prospects of 
Eric Blane on leaving England to those which de- 
pressed hira on his homeward voyage. Then the 
clouds of a dark morning were rolling away ; now 
they had gathered over him denser than ever, leav- 
ing nothing visible but a grave. 

It was a sunny morning when a sailor at the masU 
head shouted, " Land " Eric Blane heard that 
cry so grateful to the wanderer's ear, and, like others, 
made haste to repair to the deck. The vessel was 
off the Isle of Wight, and the white pinnacles, call- 
ed the Needles J seemed to his eyes like ice-bergs 
floating on the green wave. How many fond hearts 
returning from war and captivity, — from lands 
parched by tropic suns, and devastated by the yeU 
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low plague, — ^have thrilled with transport at once 
more beholding these heralds of Old England ! 
There were men on board that vessel who had for 
years been rovers of seas and deserts, who had 
hardened their hearts amid scenes of immitigable 
misery, and forgotten their father-land in the blaze 
of barbarid magnificence : yet these men had still a 
shout and a tear wherewith to welcome' the cliffs 
of Britain. 

Eric Blane, on arriving in London, had no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the abode of the Garveloch 
family. It was in Sussex ; and he further learn- 
ed, that the long-projected marriage of Miss Lovaine 
and Lord Deveron, though not actually solemnized, 
was expected to take place at no distant period. 
He dared not seek to know more, for he felt his 
brain reeling at the very name of Paulina. Had he 
been more particular in his inquiries, he would have 
heard, that, like him, she had lost her health, and 
that she regarded the pending union not with the 
complaisance of a happy bride, but as an act of self- 
immolation at the shrine of duty. 

Lord Garveloch'^s residence was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of one of those lovely villages which 
are thickly sprinkled over the southern counties of 
England, usually consisting of a rustic church, 
a comfortable vicarage, a snug ale-house, and a score 
or two smiling cottages, covered with luxuriant vines. 
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The single street was shaded by double rows of an- 
cient elms ; and the pursy bald-pated elders sat on 
benches in front of their domiciles, quaffing mild ale 
out of shining pewter, and watching the groups of 
chubby children frolicking under the umbrageous 
trees. Such pictures of comfort and cleanliness, — 
simplicity and wealth,— exist in no other part of the 
world. Where is there a landscape more richly va- 
ried, — a climate more deliciously temperate, — a peo- 
ple more independent ? — Where are men more gene- 
rous, — women more fair ? — Where smoother roads, 
smarter coachmen, stronger cyder, or better ale ? He 
who, from experience, is enabled to answer these 
inquisitions, will never look upon a sterile scene, or 
pant under a fierce sun, or shiver under a frigid sky, 
or see sycophants crawling round him, or feel inclin- 
ed to curse man''s selfishness, or sicken at ugliness, or 
have his bones dislocated on rough roads, or quit 
the top of a coach in an involuntary somerset, or 
sip sour wine, or wash down his dinner with spirit- 
less beer, but he will bethink himself, with regret, 
of the comforts of merry England. 

Eric Blane fixed his abode at the village inn. 
The nicety with which it was kept, — the sunny face 
of mine host,— the excellence of his tap, — and even 
the pouting lips and sloe-black eyes of the bar-maid, 
—were all overlooked by the unsocial stranger. The 
window of the small apartment which he occupied 
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commanded a view of the church and the enclosure 
appertaining to it : — a prospect well suited to the 
gloomy complexion of his thoughts. When I 
have seen her once more,'' said he mentally, I will 
return to this chamber, and here, in silence and soli- 
tude, yield up my soul to him who gave it. Under 
the shadow of yonder building my bones shall rest ; 
and who knows, but, in after years, my high-born 
Paulina may sometimes come thither and refresh her 
memory by a look at the green mound that cover* 
them." 

He found it a difficult matter to bring about an 
interview with Miss Lovaine unknown to her family. 
Unfortunate love works in secret, and almost invari- 
ably exhihits the complexion of guilt. Eric Blane 
had not the assurance to present himself openly at 
Lord Garveloch's gate, and boldly demand permis- 
sion to see his daughter. Nay, once or twice, in the 
course of his rambles, when he was in danger of en- 
countering his lordship, he submitted to skulk and 
double to avoid him : — a procedure full of self-degra- 
dation, though necessary for the attainment of his ob- 
ject. All his caution, however, was insufficient to 
conceal him from his jealous rival, Lord Deveron. 
At noon-day, he encountered the Utter mounted on a 
spirited horse face to face in the centre of the village. 
Eric Blane was altered, — ^greatly altered, — ^yet the 
young nobleman instantly recognised him ; and hat. 
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red and contempt flashed from his eyes. He did 
not condescend to rein in his steed, or even to bow, 
but rode swiftly away : — a circumstance more humi- 
liating to the youth than if he had assailed him in 
the most intemperate terms. 

At length, through the connivance of a menial 
whom he had largely bribed, Eric Blane suc- 
ceeded in conveying a few incoherent lines to Miss 
Lovaine, descriptive of his state of health, and the 
Itotive which had instigated him to repair to her 
presence. He concluded, by imploring her to grant 
him a final meeting on the following morning at a re- 
tired spot, which he described, in her father's park. 
Of the lady's feelings on reading this epistle little 
can be said. She was, doubtless, aware, that in Eng- 
land interviews, such as her lover solicited, are not in 
very strict accordance with the rules of society ; but 
at such a juncture the devoted heart of an Italian 
maiden was not likely to be intimidated by fastidious 
scruples. " I will meet you,"" she returned for an- 
swer, " though life itself should be the penalty. 
You are dying, without a friend to cheer your last 
hours ; and I, the miserable cause, were an ingrate 
indeed to refuse the last request of one who perishes 
a martyr to his love.'*' 

The night that intervened was a painful one to both. 
Neither of them dared to look farther than the com- 
ing morning ; for when they attempted to draw aside 
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the veil that concealed futurity, they saw only se- 
paration and death. Day at length dawned, and 
Eric Blane made haste to dress himself, trusting that 
the fresh air would restore the vigour of which many 
hours of watchfulness had deprived him. It was a 
pure balmy morning ; and, as he anticipated, his en- 
feebled frame, in some measure, acknowledged its in- 
fluence. Birds sang cheerily in every brake, — herds 
of cattle lowed in the adjacent meadows, — a thousand 
busy insects chirruped among the grass, — all nature 
was awake. It was the vernal season of the year, 
when the trees put forth their earliest leaves, and 
the violet and primrose exhale their fragrance under 
the budding hedge-rows. These are signs that 
usually fill man's heart with joy ; but they had a 
far difFepent eflect on the mind of Eric Blane. With 
him it was already the autumn of existence: — he had 
known no summer. He hung, a sear-leaf, on the 
great tree of life, and knew that he was to be pre- 
maturely shaken from it. Strange, that, notwith- 
standing this conviction, an earthly attachment 
should so wholly occupy his soul I 

The intense anxiety which he experienced car- 
ried him early to the place of meeting, and he had 
to wait a considerable time for Miss Lovaine. At 
length he descried a thin shadowy form flitting to- 
wards him. Jt was Paulina ; but how changed fnjm 
what he remembered her ! Where were the swift 
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Steps, — the bright eyes, — the roses blushing through 
the olive-tinged cheeks which she inherited from her 
Italian mother ? Her steps, though still light, were 
faltering, — her eyes humid and lustreless, — ^her com- 
plexion a rival to the lilly. She, in her turn, was 
struck with amazement, when she saw the spectre, 
which a year of mental suffering had made, and, for 
a space, stood like one spell-bound, gazing upon him. 

Such meetings are scant of words. Tears and 
sighs are their common language. The lovers had 
scarcely uttered a few expressions of lamentation at 
the startling change which they mutually detected in 
each other, when the hasty tramp of feet, in the ad- 
jacent grove, alarmed them. Eric Blane had merely 
time to liberate the form his arms inclasped, when 
three men rushed from the coppice, and threatening- 
ly advanced towards him. They were Lord Deve- 
ron and two servants. His lordship was foaming 
with rage, and carried a brace of pistols ; one of 
which he instantly levelled at his rival, who neither 
altered his position nor opened his lips, but calmly 
fronted his adversary. Miss Lovaine, in a state of 
distraction, rushed forward to avert the deadly tube ; 
when his lordship, dropping the pistol as abruptly as 
he had elevated it, advanced to Eric Blane, and 
offered him a choice of weapons ; at the same time, 
exciting him by a volley of opprobrious epithets to 
meet him in an " honourable'' combat. Eric heard 
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himself ax^cused of every enormity that man abhors : 
ingratitude, treachery, and baseness of birth, were 
flung in his teeth ; and the lady of his heart stood 
by a listener. Rage, not to be controlled, took pos- 
sessioi^ of him. He seized the proffered weapon; 
and his lordship, springing back a few paces, called 
on him to fire. He did so : both fired at the same 
instant. A shriek followed, and all was still. When 
the smoke cleared away, both duellists stood unhurt; 
but midway between them lay the form of her who 
was the cause of their deadly enmity. She had 
rushed forward at the moment they fired ; and the 
blood that already stained her garments told the 
fatal issue ! ^ 

While all stood stark and mute, some other persons 
were heard approaching. Two elderly gentlemen 
suddenly appeared on the scene ; one of whom was 
Lord Garveloch, the other was addressed by Lord 
Deveron as his father. Eric Blane, who had hither- 
to stood speechless, gazing, with starting eyeballs, on 
the bleeding beauty at his feet, was roused by the 
sound of this stranger's voice, and turned on him a 
wild glance. " Father ! thy father !" he shouted ; 
" then, Lord Deveron, we stand here intentional 
fratricides. Look on me, mine enemy, — my rival in 
love, — my fellow-murderer ! — If he who stands con- 
science-stricken before us be in reality your father, 
then we are brothers; for he has also avowed himself 
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the father of the base-born Eric Blane. She, who 
was to me the only light this world contained, lies 
bleeding between us; but I curse you not. Mur- 
derer of Alice Blane, it is iky work — He fell 
down insensible on the body of his mistress. . 

The winding up of such a tragedy had as well be 
brief. A grave in that same cemetery, where a few 
days prior to her death Eric Blane had calculated 
on being interred, holds Paulina Lovaine. Which 
of the unhappy young men was directly accessory to 
her death never was ascertained. In the hour in which 
she died, that mental darkness which Eric Blane had 
long foreseen fell upon him ; and to his hand was the 
deed ascribed by those who found it advisable not 
to be too particular in their investigation. But 
who shall describe the horrors of that lazar-house, 
wherein the victim of an unfortunate passion spent the 
remainder of his existence ? Not he who now writes ; 
who visited him often in his desolation ; and who re- 
ceived from his lips, in a lucid interval, the heads of 
the foregoing narrative. He lived several years 
longer than his medical attendants anticipated ; but 
during that period never left his cell. His grave 
was scooped in a lonesome spot, known only to the 
hirelings who watched over him in the last paroxysms 
of his malady. But the sleep of death is equally 
profound under every circumstance of sepulture. 
He who slumbers in a splendid mausoleum, among 
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the dust of an illustrious ancestry, slumbers not 
more soundly than he who is tossed like a dog, with- 
out a shroud or a cofBn, into his mother earth. 

A few words more, and the pen shall be laid 
aside. Lord Garveloch''s sorrow was deep, but not 
incurable. Time has always a solace in store for a 
mind which knows not the sting of remorse ; and as 
his sons grew up they assisted to fill the blank made 
in his affections by the death of his daughter. Lord 
Deveron, young and much caressed, also forgot the 
past ; married ; and bore himself- creditably through 
^the world. But the Earl of Ben Aven, his father, — 
the father of Eric Blane, — was stricken with a curse, 
which bent him to the earth, and rendered the rest 
of his life a probation of unmitigated bitterness, and 
his death a scene of agony and fear. 
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When the rich soil teemed with youth's generous ftowers, 
I felt thee sunshine : Now thy rayless light 
Falls like the cold moon on a blasted heath. 
Mocking its desolation. 

Matukik. 

In ray younger days I once visited the raetf opolis of 
Ireland, in company with a friend whom 1 shall call 
Walsingham youth of rare natural endowments, 
superior acquirements, and a generous disposition. 
Our parents had been on terms of intimacy before 
our birth ; we had been associates in infancy : — the 
same preceptors had superintended our education ; 
and, to crown all^ a striking similarity of character 
served to extend our regard for each other to riper 
years. For my part, I cherished for Walsingham 
an affection truly fraternal — an affection which I cal- 
culated on his one day claiming as a right, in con- 
sequence of a projected alliance between our families ; 
while he made it the principal study of his life, to 
prove the strength and sincerity of his attachment to 
me and mine. 

p2 
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Our motive for visiting Ireland, at the period to 
which I allude^ was simply curiosity. A rambling 
mania is more or less the disease of youth ; and both 
of us experienced it in rather an extraordinary degree. 
We had already, as humble pedestrians, penetrated 
into the retired fastnesses of the Scottish Highlands ; 
we had also trode the barren rocks of Orkney and Zet- 
landj and visited the principal islands laved by the 
Hebridean sea. From one of these, Islay, we had 
crossed, in a fishing-skiff, to the Irish coast ; and 
after devoting several days to a minute exploration 
of the basaltic wonders of the Giant's Causewajj and 
the magnificent line of coast which extends between 
it and Glenarm, we proceeded by Belfast and the 
wild and rarely-travelled strip of c^jontry on the 
eastern slope of the Mourne mountains, to Dublin, 
with the intention of terminating a protracted^ and I 
may add a delightful, excursion, by a survey of that 
splendid city. 

We carried introductions to several wealthy families 
in the Irish capital* Tliese we, of course, delivered, 
and, in consequence, had many pressing invitations 
to throw ourselves intirely on private hospitality ; 
but, in accordance with a previous arrangement, we 
uniformly declined accepting any civilities that 
threatened, in the least degree, to curtail our liberty. 
We had entered on our rambles not for the purpose of 
wasting time in any frivolous amusement, orinhunting 
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out good cheer, but to store our minds with all the 
information we could collect respecting the districts 
we were to traverse : — any engagements, therefore, 
which militated against this pursuit were studiously 
shunned. Now and then, indeed, we had dipped deep^ 
ly into the punch-bowls of our Orcadian and Zetland 
friends, and had also danced a Highland reel of an 
evening to the sound of the bagpipe, with the honest 
carles and blue-eyed damsels of Sky and the Long 
Island. But these were meetings that made us ac- 
quainted with the people among whom we sojourned : 
—not the mere assemblages of every-day characters, 
such as form the aggregate population of great cities. 
The Irish peasant, in his mud cabin, surrounded by 
all the revolting appurtenances of poverty, was an 
object of greater interest to us than the proud aris- 
tocrat in his gilded hall. Many and long were our 
rambles in the environs of Dublin. There was not 
an object worthy of notice within the circuit of many 
miles which we left unvisited : — ^not a creek or a 
headland of that glorious bay with which we did not 
ultimately become familiar. To this insatiable cu- 
riosity I have to ascribe the calamity which even- 
tually severed me from my friend, and which now, 
along with other sorrows, contributes to shed the 
mildew of misanthrophy over the operations of my 
mind. 

One morning, on our way to the outskirts of the 
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City, we chanced to pas^ near a church j remarkable, 
as we had previously been in form ed, for its extensive 
catacombs, in which the proudest nobles of the land 
reposed, under all the humbling circumstances of 
mortality. The doors of the edifice stood ajar, in- 
viting us, as it were, to enter ; and after a brief 
parley with the sexton, whom we encountered in the 
porch, we were induced to walk round the aisles. — 
The entrance into the vaults was, at that moment, un- 
obstructed, the remains of a lady of rank being about 
to be laid within them on the ensuing day ; and the 
sex ton J for a trifling gratuity, readily agreed to admit 
us to their recesses. Walsingham, coiistitutionally 
prone to indulge in melancholy contemplations, and 
viewing every thing with the eye of a moralist and a 
poet J expressed himself highly gratified at the cir- 
cumstance ; but to me the triumph of the grave 
was always a revolting subject, and I followed him 
unwillingly, and with a faltering step. 

As wa had been led ta expect, we found the 
vaults wonderfully capacious, and, from their branch- 
ing off into innumerable compartments, more like 
catacombs appropriated to receive the bones of the 
successive generations of a great city 5 than sepul- 
chres specially reserved for a few noble families. A 
cold damp air, sluggish, and perceptibly unwhole^ 
some, saluted us as we advanced. Sunk far below 
thp surface of the earth, and remote from noisy 
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streets, no sound broke the appalling silence that 
pervaded these cavern Sj save the crash of the rotten 
boards and fleshleas bones^ which told that the 
noxious rat held his carnival among the coffins of the 
dead. The rat is an animal which, from my youth 
upwards, I have instinctively detested, and the pro^ 
pinquity of one at any time suffices to excite my ab- 
horrence. It was nowise surprising, therefore, that 
the pattering of muhitudes of them on the hollow- 
sounding shells, from which they extracted their loath- 
some food, filled me with an unconquerable disgust to 
their abode. Walsingham, who felt none of this in- 
stinctive horror, strenuously opposed my wish to quit 
the vaults. At last he saw that my nerves were seri- 
ously affected, when he instantly lost sight of self-gra- 
tification in regard for my feelings, and we speedily 
returned to the pure air of heaven* At parting with 
the sexton, my friend made some inquiries respect- 
ing the hour at which the funeral was to take place 
on the following day ; but exulting in my libe- 
ration, and resolving never again to subject myself 
to a like penance, I paid no attention to what pass^ 
ed between them. 

During the short excursion which this occurrence 
had postponed, Walsingham repeatedly reverted to 
our visit to the vaults, — sometimes laughing at my 
pusillanimous abhorrence of vermin, — at others* 
moralizing, in a sublime and eloquent strain of de- 
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clamationj for which he was rem ark able j on the mu- 
tability and vanity of mortal existence. An acci- 
dent, however, which I met with in the course of 
the day latterly rendered me but an indifferent list- 
ener. In rambling among the rocks on the northern 
shore of the bay, I chanced to make an unlucky 
stumble^ and sprained, my ankle so sever ely^ as to 
reduce us to the necessity of terminating our day's 
excursion by a ride back to Dublin in a post-chaise. 
On the following day^ the pain in niy twisted 
joint was as acute as ever, and the swelling had in. 
creased so greatly, as to prevent me from quitting my 
room* A surgeon was called in to give his advice; 
and inferring, from the sagacious shake qf his head, 
and the enigmatical terms in which he delivered his 
opinion, that he had mentally resolved on holding 
me a prisoner for at least a week, or, in other words, 
making a job of me, I entreated Walsingham not to 
auifer my indisposition to be the smallest check on 
his motions, but to pursue information and amuse- 
ment out of doors as formerly, and give me his so- 
ciety only when there was nothing to allure Mm 
from home* After some demur as to the propriety 
of following this advice, a sudden thought seemed 
to strike htm ; and^ snatching up his hat, he said he 
would at once give me a proof that I was no restric- 
tion on his movements, by instantly setting out on a 
short ramble, I expressed myself gratified by his 
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compliance ; and with an assurance that two hours 
at the utmost should be the extent of his absence, 
be departed. It was the last time I beheld him in 
life! 

Two hours elapsed, and he had not returned* 
Dinner was served, — ^long left untasted by me, and, at 
length, eaten with reluctance, and many petulant re- 
flections at his want of punctuality, — a feature in 
his character of which I had never before had reason 
to complain. Tea and supper in like manner ap- 
peared and vanished ; and, finally, about midnight, 
I was under the necessity of retiring to bed with- 
out being the wiser as to the circumstances which 
detained him. Then, and not till then, did my 
heart begin to misgive me, and a qualm of sickening 
apprehension creep over my frame. Dublin, I had 
been given to understand, was a city noted for acts 
of ruffianism; and gangs of desperadoes, whose trade 
was robbery and bloodshed, nightly roamed its 
streets. In his solitary wanderings, my friend might 
have been attacked by some- murderous footpad, 
and his precious life sacrificed in consequence of the 
resistance which his gallant spirit was likely to sug- 
gest. I had no immediate means of satisfying my- 
self as to the truth or falsity of this startling conjec- 
ture. My injured limb fettered me to my apart- 
ment ; and the only ray that hope shed over my 
pillow, was that which pictured him as having been 
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involved in some juvenile advent ure, and thus^ for 
once, induced to overstep the bounds of prudence. 
Such was the mode of reasoning by which I endea- 
voured to allay my fears ; but it failed to secure me a 
sound repose. All the night I tossed restlessly on my 
bed J now racking my brain for vague suppositions, — 
now listening breathlessly for the peal which was to 
announce his arrival When I ultimately sank into 
slumber, it was only to exchange my waking anxiety 
for the misery inflicted by extravagant and terrific 
dreams, — those merciless tormentors of the care- 
worn and sorrow^anticipating heart. 

The morning arrived, but Walsingham came not 
with it ; and though the light of day tended to raise 
my depressed spirits, my anxiety regarding him con- 
tinued painful and harassing- Conceiving myself 
liable to be accused of unpardonable negligence, were 
I to refrain longer from instituting a search for him, 
I scrawled a few hurried lines^ descriptive of my 
situation, and my fears for Walsingham'^s safety, to 
a gentleman who had been more than commonly at- 
tentive to us. In a short time I had the satisfaction 
of seeing him answer my note by a personal visit. 
He expressed himself eager to assist me as far as lay 
in his power ; andj as a preliminary measure, strenu^ 
ously recommended an immediate application to the 
police, at the same time offering to act as my deputy, 
and instantly repair to the office of that establish* 
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ment. Unable to hit on a preferable expedient, I 
thankfully acceded to his proposition, and he forth- 
with departed on his mission. 

Satisfied that measures were in train to unravel 
the mystery of my friend's disappearance, I felt 
somewhat relieved during the absence of my agent ; 
but the moment he reappeared, I saw that news of 
evil import darkened his countenance. He had been 
at the he^d-quarterjs of the police, where his applica- 
tion had received immediate attention ; and he was 
on the point of quitting.the of&ce, satisfied that every 
exertion would be made to discover the cause of 
Walsingham's detention, when the entrance of a man, 
who asserted that he had some important intelligence 
to communicate to the presiding magistrate, delayed 
his departure. This man stated, that, in the course 
of the preceding night, he had been alarmed by loud 
cries of murder proceeding from some person on 
Essex Bridge ; that he had ventured as near the spot 
as regard for his own safety warranted ; and that, 
while crouching under the shadow of a neighbouring 
wall, he had seen a band of rufiians throw the body 
of a man, whom they had evidently plundered and 
massacred, into the river. The superintendant of 
police no sooner heard this tale than he expressed a 
suspicion that the murdered man was Wahingham ; 
and in this opinion my Irish acquaintance reluctant- 
ly coincided. To me it carried -a direful conviction ; 
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and tears of anguish coursed down my cheeks, as 
hope took its flight for ever. In my agony, T cursed 
the iand that had given birth to monsters, who, for 
base lucre, could shed blood so precious ; and bitterly 
reproached myself for having urged him to visit it. 
The only circngistance that afibrded me solace was the 
hope that the police would succeed in tracking the 
authors of so barbarous a crime, and bring them to 
eotidign punishment. I felt a horrid pleasure in the 
idea that I should see them expiate their guilt by an 
ignominious death. In order that the mangled re- 
mains of my friend might receive all the respect 
which it was in the power of humanity to bestow, I 
gave instructions that tiie river should be dragged^ 
and offered a high reward to whoever should find his 
body. I could not, while the fact of his death re- 
mained in the slightest degree dubious, take up the 
pen to discharge the heart-rending duty of commu- 
ni^ting the melancholy tidings to the distant friends, 
who equally with myself loved and valued him ; 
and who, even at that moment, were impatiently 
counting the days that he had given them reason to 
conclude would intervene before he returned to his 
home, — that home which he was never more to be- 
hold; 

Several days full of wretchedness rolled away ; and 
thie pain and swelling in my ankle at length abated so 
far as to allow me to move about. Neither the mur- 
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derers nor the murdered had yet been discovered, 
though the vigilance of the police had been un- 
remitting, and the river in the neighbourhood of* 
the bridge had been carefully trawled with grappling- 
hooks. At length I received intimation that the 
body was found, and awaited identification. It will 
readily be supposed that I instantly obeyed the 
summons. With knees knocking against each other, 
and tongue cleaving to the roof of my mouth, I ap- 
proached the bier on which lay the insensate remains. 
An attendant, the man I believe who claimed the 
reward promised for their recovery, slowly rolled 
down the cloth that covered them ; and with a reso- 
lute stare I fixed my eyes on the features of the 
dead. With what a glad revulsion did the blood 
flow back to my heart, when I beheld a countenance 
totally unknown, and bearing no resemblance whaU 
ever to the mild and benignant lineaments of my lost 
friend. It was the corpse of a man, middle-aged, 
and of an athletic frame. His apparel, though soiled 
and torn, indicated a gentleman of some ran^L, and 
his mustachoed lip, and a deep sabre scar on his fore- 
head, declared the profession to which he had belong- 
ed. The blow of a bludgeon had beaten in his left 
temple, and frightfully disfigured his face ; and the 
tattered state of his clothes showed that he bad 
maintained a protracted and desperate struggle with 
his murderers. Who, or what he was, I left for 
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others to discover, for anxiety and grief had render- 
ed me selfish. I had as<.'ertained that he was not 
the friend whom I bewailed, and felt that it was im- 
material whether he were the descendant of lords or 
beggars. 

This occurrence rekindled something like hope in 
my breast, I had as yet obtained no direct evidence 
of Walsingham's death, and was, therefore, still au- 
thorized to calculate on the possibility of his being 
in existence. What power was it that induced me, 
at that momt^nt, to bend my steps towards the iden- 
tical church under which lay the sepulchral vaults 
described in the commencement of this narrative? 
Was it chance, — ^an accidental impulse? Or did 
heaven so arrange it, as a punishment for my want 
of resignation to its decrees^ that I should be the im- 
mediate instrument of elucidating the awful mystery 
that involved Walsingham's disappearance ? These 
are qLicstions I may not attempt to solve* 

Almost unconscious of the direction in which I 
sauntered, I walked on, in deep and melancholy cogi- 
tation, till I arrived at the high wall which surround- 
ed the church and catacombs. The chime of the 
clock, as it told an hour, roused me from the gloomy- 
fit of abstraction in which I was plunged. It came 
to my ear like an unearthly voices urging me to per- 
severe in the search after my friend* The gate of 
the enclosure was ajar, as at our former visits, and I 
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mechanically entered. The sexton also was there 
as before, engaged in his mournful occupation ; and 
the same indefinable impulse which had induced me' 
to invade his dreary domain, impelled me to address 
him. He quickly recognised me ; and in the course 
of the short conversation that ensued, I learned that 
Walsingham had a second time visited the vaults,—- 
having been in attendance at the hour in which they 
were thrown open for the reception of the remains of 
the noble lady for which we had previously seen a 
receptacle preparing. An ominous pang wrung my 
heart, when the narrator proceeded to state, that, 
during the ceremony of inhumation, the mourniiig 
' train had been alarmed by a report that foul air, of a 
most unwholesome description, hadfiiled several of the 
subterraneous apartments ; and that, in consequence 
of some adventurous individual having barely escaped 
with life, while in the act of ascertaining the extent 
of the danger, the whole party had made a hasty re» 
treat, and the entrance had forthwith been closed.— 
In a trembling voice, I inquired at my informant, 
whether he had seen Walsingham subsequent to this 
general dispersion ; but he could not trust his me- 
mory so far as to give a definite answer. He was 
too much occupied at the moment, — had too many 
important matters to attend to, to be able to notice 
the motions of every gaping stranger ; but certain he 
was that my friend must have left the vaults at the 
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time a general retreat took place^ for no man, with a 
" tea spoonful of brainSs"" would have voluntarily per- 
mitted himself to be imprisoned in such a den, with 
the choke-damp, coffined mrpses, and noisome rats 
for his companions. 

This mode of reasoning had rationaUtj on its side, 
but to me it was by no means conclusive. Suspi- 
cions of direful import began to darken my mind. I 
recollected Walsiiigham's naturally inquisitive dis- 
position ; the gloomy gratification which he derived 
from meditating among the bones of the dead ; and, 
above allj the firm hold which these dismal reposi- 
tories had taken of his imagination on the day we 
visited them together. Nor did it escape me^ that 
nearly a week bad elapsed since all egress from the 
vaults had been impracticable^and that, consequently, 
earthly aid must come too late to any heir of mortality 
whom they might enclose. But to remain harassed 
by horrid conjecture was greater agony than to as- 
certain, at once J the truth of my suspicions* Dis- 
playing a handful of silver to the sex ton » I re- 
quested him, in a tone betwixt entreaty and coin* 
mand, to give me access to the vaults. The man 
looked at the money, then at me, then at the money 
again, threw down his mattock, and pocketing the 
bribe with a self-satisfied grin, pi'oceeded to indulge 
what he evidently thought a very foolish, but for 
him a very profitable, whim. 
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Now that the catastrophe of my tale approaches^ 
the pen trembles in my feeble grasp : — a cold shud- 
der, such as the pestiferous atmosphere of that char- 
nel-house occasioned, creeps over my frame :— and a 
smell of earth-worms atid vermin pervades the cham- 
ber in which I write. In order to dissipate the 
darkness to which these caverns were perpetually 
subjected, my conductor struck a light, and placed 
it in a lantern ; but the faint rays scarcely served to 
exhibit the grim features of the place. The gallop* 
ing of a multitude of tiny feet, and the rattle of bones 
in distant corners, proclaimed the numerical strength 
of the noxious legions which we had disturbed at 
their horrible repast. All was gloom within ; and 
the cadaverous gust that rushed out as the door fell 
back to give us admission, would of itself, at any 
other time, have made me retreat in dismay I but 
the fate of my friend was now paramount to all per- 
sonal considerations, and for a moment even the 
strongest constitutional antipathies were subdued. 
Elevating the lantern, which the sexton had con- 
signed to my keeping, I strode resolutely into tlie 
vaults ; and, heedless of his cautions touching the 
choke-damp, wotild instantly have penetrated into 
the farthest recesses, had not my feet suddenly be- 
come entangled in what I imagined to be a bundle 
of withered faggots. Thrown off my equilibrium 
by this collision, I staggered, and sank down on 
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one knee. At that moment, the light flashing from 
the lantern fell on an object which I scarcely ex- 
pected to encounter even in that region of horror. I 
had stumbled over a human skeleton. There lay the 
skull, — the ribs, — fresh and white, as if the surgeon's 
knife had recently deprived them of flesh, save that 
here and there unseemly blotches of a 'green mildew 
betrayed the existence of some half-consumed inte- 
gument. A cry of panic and amazement escaped 
me as I gazed on the grinning jaws and empty 
sockets at my feet ; and it was echoed by the sexton, 
as he pointed to a considerable quantity of hair still 
adhering to the half-peeled skull. He gave me to 
understand that he suspected one of the coffins had 
been violated by the vermin, and the corpse it con- 
tained dragged out and devoured. To confirm 
this liapposition, he proceeded to relate several in- 
stances of the prodigious strength manifested by these 
animals, when acting in large bodies ; but I abruptly 
cut short his details, by ordering him instantly to pro- 
cure more light. He saw I was in no mood to listen 
to his drivel, and obeyed. 

My perturbation of mind during his absence 
was of no ordinary descripti(Hi. As my trembling 
hand from time to time caused the beams of the 
lantern to waver and play on the fleshless bones be- 
fore me, ima^nation rioted in inexpressible horrors. 
I found it impossible to banish the idea, that the 
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dark curling hair, which covered a part of the skull, 
bore a startling resemblance to the locks which 
clustered round the temples of Walsingham. I 
would not live over again the time I spent alone in 
that sepulchre, though I were bribed with the wealth 
of the Indies ! My inmost soul experienced relief 
when the trampling of feet, and the flare of several 
torches, intimated the return of the sexton. He 
came accompanied by a troop of inquisitive idlers ; 
and, enervated by the internal conflict I had sustain- 
ed, I was glad of their presence. 

The first business of my companions was to insti- 
tute a search for the coffin which they apprehended 
had been rifled, but it proved unsuccessful, — no 
empty shell was discovered. Afterwards, at my 
earnest entreaty, they set about gathering up the 
bones I had discovered, in order to carry theiA into 
the light of day. While they were thus employ^ 
ed, I was suddenly startled by an exclamation of 
surprise from the whole party. They had discover- 
ed that the tattered habiliments of a man partially 
enveloped the skeleton : — and from these the sexton 
drew forth a gold watch, which he held up to view 
with expressions of astonishment and mercenary 
exultation. The sickness of death fastened on my 
heart when I beheld this trophy ; for it was the iden- 
tical watch worn by Walsingham on the day on 
which he had so mysteriously deserted me. It was 
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a family piece, and easily identified, from having 
the armorial bearings of liis race beautifully em- 
bossed on the external cases. Not satisfied with this 
proof of his dreadful fate, I proceeded to search for 
further evidence, and had my eyes blasted, by 
seeing the menial crew, who readily facilitated the 
revolting scrutiny, exhibiting successively the remains 
of his pocket-book, several buttons of his coat, 
andy in short, almost every shred that yet clung 
aroand the skeleton- A preternatural strength sup- 
ported me throughout this harrowing investiga- 
tion I — but when it concluded, — when the disgust- 
ing relics of mortality had been carefully raked to- 
getherj — the icy touch of death seemed to freeze my 
heart, and I became^ for a time, unconscious of ex- 
istence. 

How or where the bones of my friend were coni- 
mitted to a consecrated grave, I never dared to trust 
myself to inquire. The gentleman to whom I had 
been so much indebted at the commencement of my 
distress had superintended their inhumation ; and 
farther than to satii>fy myself that the necessary ob- 
sequies had been celebrated, I sought not to learn. 
Years elapsed before I was able to compose myself so 
as to speculate calmly on the circumstance which had 
led to so direful a result ; and, indeed, every addi- 
tional light thrown upon the catastrophe was solely 
the offspring of conjecture. I had the sexton's de- 
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claraUoD that Walsingham was present at the fune- 
ral which took place on the day he disappeared ; and 
proof, too indubitable, existed, that he had subse- 
quently perished in the vaults. Probably while the 
mourning train were occupied with the funeral so- 
lemnities, he had penetrated into some obscure recess^ 
and inhaled the pestilent atmosphere ; which instant- 
ly occasioning suffocation, had prevented him from 
making his escape with the crowd when the panic 
created by the choke-damp became general. From 
this trance he may have been roused by the effort^ 
of nature, or by the simultaneous attack of the horrid 
host on the watch to devour him, and so have re- 
gained strength sufficient to creep into purer air, in 
search of the door wTiich had closed for ever between 
him and the world. Whether he had filled the vaults 
with his cries, or, suffocated by the noxious vapours, 
had given up the ghost in silence, cannot be told. It 
was only permitted me to ascertain, that there he 
died ; and there, I, a miserable survivor, found his 
bones stript by the teeth of disgusting vermin, and 
with the mildew of decay beginning to corrode them. 
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The wiud is high on Helle's wave, 

As on that night stormy water, 
When love, who sent, forgot to save, 
The young, the beautiful^ the brave 

The lonely hope of Sestos' daughter. 

Bbide of Abtdos. 

She will come at last : — I am sure she will come, 
though all the bolts and bars in Britanny should in- 
tervene to keep us asunder. On such a night, — the 
last I shall pass in France for many, many months, — 
she cannot, will not, disappoint me. Oh ! Renee, 
dear and long-loved, heaven speed the ship that 
bears me back to carry you from this shore for 
ever T 

The soliloquist, a young Englishman, was pacing 
impatiently to and fro under the shadows of a high 
wall which surrounded an extensive garden in the 
environs of St. Servan. He was closely muffled in a 
boat-cloak ; but the outline of a manly and symmetri- 
cal figure was distinguishable ; and the glance which 
hje ever and anon directed to a small casement in n 
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about to dedicate herself to the special service of 
heaven, at its own altar. No news could have been 
more interesting to the inhabitants of St. Servan, — 
no ceremony a cause of greater exultation among the 
antiquated sisterhood, who, one and all, derived a 
malicious, perhaps it ought, in charity, to be called a 
holy gratification, from witnessing an addition to their 
number. Old Baron Dugas, who had eaten horse- 
flesh in Russia, in the absence of better fare, along 
with the " Emperor,'' and who regularly displayed 
his star of the Legion of Honour and Cross of St. 
Lazare once a-day in the Grand Place, had his 
faded uniform brushed up for the occasion. Mon- 
sieur Le Brun, the wine-merchant, sent to St. Heliers 
for a new bonnet for his English lady, in order that 
she might be as gay as her more recently expatriated 
countrywomen ; and Madame Le Roi, who let 
chambres garnis during her husband's absence at 
the Newfoundland cod-fishing, was full twenty-four 
hours in arranging her coif. Multitudes poured in 
from the adjacent country: — some from Dinar, on the 
opposite bank of the Ranee: — some from Cancale, of 
oyster-gorging celebrity : — some from St. Suliac, St. 
Jouan, and St. Pere; — and some even from Dol and 
Chateauneuf, with the venerable marquis at their 
head* The English, heretics though they were, did 
not escape the infection. Madame Banko, with a 
galaxy of beauty in her wake, swept down like a 
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bird of paradise from the princely chateau of Ver- 
sailles : — some scores of captains, naval and military, 
followed, with each a wife ; — and some with a couple 
of daughters tucked to their skirts. Even honest Pat 
Heatly himself was routed out of his den in the col- 
lege, where, being but a " boy'' of fifty, he had volun- 
tarily incarcerated himself for the purpose of complet- 
ing his education. It was a fete-day, in short, at St. 
Servan ; and the whole population, natives and fo- 
reigners, were equally on the alert to partake of 
the amusement which the immolation of a beautiful 
girl at the shrine of bigotry was expected to afford. 

All hearts, however, are not equally selfish and 
cold. There were individuals, who, notwithstand- 
ing their respect for an absurd creed, did not scru- 
ple fo lament, that one so young, and so eminently 
formed to shed joy around her, should be destined 
to pine her life away in conventual solitude. Some 
even went so far as to aver, that she would not ap- 
proach the altar a willing victim, — that her heart 
was sad even unto death at the prospect before her, 
— and that^at vespers, her low and plaintive voice 
echoed through the dim aisles like the song of. a 
prisoned bird. Whether such was really the case the 
austere sisterhood best could tell ; but though they 
might suspect that she bewailed her destiny, they 
could not comprehend the extent of her grief. They 
knew not, that, early and late, she had visited the 
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hollow linden-tree,-— that she had watched with 
humid eyes the leaves on it unfold and perish, — ^but 
had watched in vain for the return of her English 
lover. She thought him cruel-hearted, — faithless ; 
and, with the gloomy resignation of despair, pre- 
pared to take the vows that were to rend asunder 
every link that bound her to the world. 

But on the day preceding that which had been ap- 
pointed for her profession, a wonderful change had 
taken place in her deportment. Some friends, who 
attended in the chapel at vespers, affirmed, that they 
could distinguish her voice in the choir behind the 
grate, much fuller and sweeter than they had ever 
heard it before ; and this, of course, was sagaciously 
attributed to inspiration, and a foretaste of that so- 
lemn and uncloying happiness, which the priests 
described as awaiting her in her sanctified vocation. 
Even the cunning sisterhood, albeit deeply expe- 
rienced in the art of fathoming the depths of unso- 
phisticated hearts, knew not how to account other- 
wise for so miraculous a change. Little did they 
dream that the novice, instead of contemplating with 
holy serenity and joy the approaching ceremony, was 
actually meditating a flight with a gallant cavalier, 
and a perpetual exile from her native country. On 
that morning she had paid what she had intended 
should be her last visit to the hollow linden-tree. 
^ She went to it with a faltering pace and desponding 
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heart, for the idea of Edward's inconstancy and 
cruel desertion filled her fond breast with unutter- 
able grief ; but she returned to her cell with a 
bounding step, and joyously panting bosom ; for, in 
the cavity which she had so often searched in vain, 
she had found the long-expected letter from her truant 
knight. Her Edward, — and tears filled her beauti- 
ful eyes while she read his fond epistle, — was as de- 
voted and faithful as woman could desire. Insuper- 
able obstacles had occurred to prevent him from re- 
turning sufficiently soon to redeem his promise, — 
and bitterly had he bewailed them : — but he had ar- 
rived at last with a stout vessel in the offing; and, pro- 
vided she were still contented to share his fortunes, 
would be at the linden-tree at midnight to bear her 
away. 

Renee laid that blessed letter close to her beating 
heart, — that pure heart whose every beat was love. 
Never had the hours appeared so leaden-winged as 
on this eventful day. She thought the lazy sun was 
miraculously arrested in his course, and that he 
would never sink beyond the bluff precipices of 
Cape Frehal. Her little head was half crazed by 
the many plans successively invented and rejected, as 
to the manner in which she was to elude the vigi- 
lance of the sisterhood, and effect her escape ; for a 
huge door intervened between the cloister and the gar- 
dens, which door was regularly locked at vespers, and 
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the key as regularly consigned to the custody of the 
lady abbess. Renee was a favourite with the old 
lady, and frequently remained in her apartment, for 
the purpose of talking or reading her to sleep, long 
after the less-favoured sisterhood had retired to re- 
pose. On this evening, she prayed with fervency 
that her services might not be dispensed with ; and 
fortune for once proved propitious. The abbess 
was more than usually garrulous, — talked over the 
levities in which she had indulged when a belle at 
the court of Maria Antoinette, with more pleasure 
than repentance, — sipped an extra demi tasse of un- 
diluted eau-duviey and then dropped into a lethargic 
dose. Renee felt the crisis of her fate had arrived, 
for the important key was now completely at her 
discretion. She took possession of it the moment 
the old dame began to sound her nasal trump ; and, 
without lamp or taper, stole noiselessly from the 
room, along the dark passages that led to the 
oaken barrier. . The lock of the door was obdurate; 
but love lent unusual strength to her delicate fingers, 
and the key at length revolved in the wards. To pre- 
vent immediate pursuit, in case her flight should be 
discovered before she had time to descend the cliffs, 
she relocked the door on the outside, and then dart- 
ed like a newly-liberated dove towards the hollow 
linden-tree. As she approached it, a dark figure 
reared itself on the other side of the garden-wall. 
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which was built on the verge of a lofty cliff over- 
hanging the Ranee. " Edward r — " Renee r — were 
the only words that passed between them, ere the 
arms of her wandering lover were twined around her. 

Alas, that such a tale should end in tears ! They 
held but short colloquy in the garden, for every mo- 
ment was pregnant with danger, as lights were already 
blazing in almost every window of the convent. 
Edward assisted her to scale the garden- wall, and 
supported her, not without imminent peril to both, 
down the precipitous steep, to the brink of the 
river. The wind blew fiercely from the south : — the 
thunder rattled in interminable peals directly over- 
head : — and the Ranee, hurrying to the sea with the 
rapidity of a torrent, sent forth an ominous moan. 
Renee shuddered at the fury of the wind and the 
irresistible gush of the water. She knew that they 
must venture in a frail boat far into the open bay, 
and her womanly heart foreboded disaster ; but she 
dared not, wished not, to falter in her progress. The 
Englishman, though seriously apprehensive himself, 
endeavoured to reassure her, and, in some measure, 
succeeded. Two stout British sailors manned the 
boat, and a dear friend and countryman, who had 
been his companion in many an enterprise of danger, 
sat at the helm. Edward lost no time in lifting the 
shrinking girl into the boat ; and the rowers inst£^nt« 
ly stretched to their oars. 
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Though the wind blew tempestuously, there was 
neither foam nor billow on the Ranee. The stream 
shot down like an arrow ; and no sooner were they 
fairly -exposed to its strength, than they were borne 
along with frightful velocity. Edwiu*d knew that 
rocks were scattered in their course, and he whis^ 
pered to the steersman to hold nearer to the western 
bank, while, at the same time, he endeavoured to 
keep a sharp look-out a-head ; but the helm was 
powerless in such a current ; and no human glance 
could penetrate the murky chaos in which they 
were enveloped. In the mouth of the harbour of 
St. Servan there lies a low rock, round which the 
outsetting tide sweeps with terrific violence. On 
that rock the unfortunate boat was dashed. The 
sentinel, who on that night kept watch at the arse- 
nal, heard one loud long shriek rise, as it were, 
from the bosom of the river, and mingle with the 
blast. He looked steadfastly over the swelling 
waters, and beheld, by the lightning's gleam, human 
faces lifted for an instant above the flood. He list^ 
ened and looked again, but heard only the sullen gush 
pf the river as it rolled on in blackness, and saw only 
the ragged rocks that are sprinkled on its bosom, 
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chapel of Sainte Anne was crowded with hundreds of 
spectators, anxious to witness the profession of the 
young novice. Many a fair face was turned up in 
prayer at the minor shrines : — many a young Breton 
endeavoured to penetrate, with his keen glance, the 
sanctuary that lay beyond the grand altar. The 
chapel was fitted up with unusual splendour. Relics 
of miraculous virtue covered every shrine : massive 
crucifixes of silver were ostentatiously displayed ; 
and innumerable perfumed tapers, and censers filled 
with incense, sent up a rich odour to heaven. For a 
time the multitude remained in *silent expectation. 
Several of the attendant priests, in gorgeous sacer-^^ 
dotal robes, knelt before the grand altar, momenta 
arily crossing themselves with devout gesticulations. 
At length, a priest entered from the nunnery, and 
held some conversation, in an under tone, with his 
brethren. While he spoke, a general stare of sur- 
prise and dismay was visible on the countenances of 
all who heard him. They crossed themselves more 
frequently than ever, and piteously turned up their 
eyes in consternation and wonder. The congrega.. 
tion were impatient to obtain a key to this mummery ; 
but an habitual reverence for the place and the 
priesthood restrained any indecorous expressions. At 
length, the most venerable of the holy fraternity ad* 
vanced, and, in a voice of trepidation, stated, that a 
mysterious circumstance had occurred to postpone, 
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if not altogether to prevent, the ceremony which his 
hearers had congregated to witness. The novice had 
been spirited away during the night : — whether by 
the agents of heaven or hell he could not take upon 
himself to decide ; but he sincerely trusted, for her 
own sake, and the honour of Sainte Anne, that she 
had been esteemed worthy of the special interposition 
of heaven, as there was good reason to conclude that 
her sojourn on earth had terminated. Her veil, and 
parts of her drapery, had been discovered adhering to 
the thorns and brambles that vegetated in the crevices 
of the precipice at the extremity of the garden ; and 
various other circumstances conspired to strengthen 
the conjecture, that she had found a grave in the 
Ranee. The congregation listened, in mute amaze- 
ment, to the priestly harangue ; crossed them- 
selves sympathetically with the speaker ; and then 
hurried out of the chapel, in order to give unre- 
strained vent to the suppositions and regrets which 
such an extraordinary incident was calculated to 
awaken. 

The fate of Renee Duchastel remained for ten 
days a mystery to the inhabitants of St. Servan. At 
the expiration of that period the waters of the Ranee 
gave up their victim. Her corpse was washed ashore 
on the western bank of the river, near the little vil- 
lage of Dinar ; and, on being identified, was carried, 
under the superintendence of the religious, to the 
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convent of Sainte Anne. Some ungenerous doubts 
were promulgated respecting the mode in which she 
had met her death ; but the sisterhood, alarmed for 
the credit of their establishment, declared that she 
had, on many occasions, manifested a tendency to 
somnambulism ; and every sincere Christian was 
bound to believe, therefore, that she had wandered 
in sleep into the garden, and from thence inadver- 
tently stepped over the cliff into the river. A swarm 
of priests supported this asseveration with all their 
influence, strenuously averring that she had died in 
the odour of sanctity ; and as no person, who trem- 
bled at the idea of excommunication, dared to gainsay 
them, her remains, after having received all the puri- 
fication that religious ceremonials could effect, were 
interred in the adjacent cemetery, where a black 
cross still marks her grave. But of her English lover 
no trace was ever discovered. Man knows not where 
his limbs decayed : — whether they gorged the mon- 
sters of the deep, in caverns covered* eternally by the 
waves ; or were stripped by birds of prey in some soli- 
tary bay of that tide-worn coast. He who narrates 
their tale of love and death was the friend and con- 
federate of Edward ; — the companion, who, on that 
eventful night, acted as steersman of the ill-fated 
bark in which they perished, and the. only one of all 
on board who escaped the grasp of death. The 
boat was staved and overwhelmed at the instant that 
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her prow touched the rock. The survivor heard but 
one shriek, — the shriek of Renee, — ere he found 
himself struggling companionless in the, torrent. A 
stout and expert swimmer, he combated successfully 
with the tide, and, by great exertion, reached the 
shore. Apprehensive of the consequences, should 
the share he had in this disastrous enterprise be dis- 
covered by the authorities, he sought shelter with an 
English gentleman, resident at St. Servan, to whom 
he was partially known ; and, through this friendly 
interposition, was enabled to elude detection, and sa- 
tisfy the police regarding his mysterious arrival in 
France. The melancholy termination of his friend's 
adventure naturally prepossessed him against the 
country in which so sad an event had happened ; and 
he availed himself of the first opportunity to quit.it. 
He remained long enough, however, to ascertain that 
all search for the body of Edward was in vain ; and 
to see the last obsequies celebrated over the grave of 
hapless youth and beauty. 
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Fal, Why, Sir, did I say you were an honest man ? Setting my 
knighthood and my soldiership aside, I had lied in my throat 
if I had said so. 

King Henry IV. 

Mike Mackillop, ere he had reached his fifteenth 
year, was deservedly reputed the most thorough-go- 
ing young reprobate residing within the liberties of 
the ancient and flourishing borough of Kippercross. 
It is a rare thing, indeed, to find the inhabitants of a 
small retired town one and all concurring on any 
given subject ; and the natives of Kippercross were 
not a whit more remarkable for unanimity of opinion 
than those of any other antiquated seat of civic dig- 
nity within the good realm of Scotland : — but so far 
as regarded Mike Mackillop, there was not an indi- 
vidual, from the bailie to the beggar, who dissented 
from the ungenerous prediction that he was born to 
be hanged. An old bed-ridden grandmother, dear- 
ly though she loved him, when she heard him 
daily denounced as the fomentor and abettor of 
every act of mischief that disturbed the equanimity 
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of the honest burghers, knew not how to refute the 
presage, and ultimately chimed in with the popular 
opinion. Even Mike himself, from hearing the 
aphorism continually sported by his townsmen, began 
to regard it as veracious, and to calculate, to a cer- 
tainty, on one day dying in his shoes. 

Mike's father had left no inheritance to his son, 
save that worst of all inheritances, a bad name. 
Nearly related to a family of consideration in the neigh- 
bourhood, the deceased had received a gentleman's 
education, and started in life with fair prospects; 
but low and grovelling habits, nurtured by a constant 
association with disreputable and mean-born compa^ 
nions, eventually wrought his ruin. In the course 
of his regular visits to a low ale-house in the burgh, 
the haunt of his favourite associates, where they met 
nightly to play at low games and tipple, he lost his 
heart to a bold blowsy-ckeeked wench whose province 
it was to wait on his wassails ; and so expertly did 
the kitchen-bred dame play her cards, that in three 
short weeks from the commencement of the courtship, 
despite the strenuous opposition of all Iter lover's kin, 
she was legally introduced to society as Mistress 
Mackillop. 

From the day in which Mike, the elder, was be- 
trayed into this ill-assorted union, the doors of his 
ancestorial habitation, Balbinnock Ha', were shut 
against him, never to reopen. His small patri- 
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mony, of which his exasperated relatives could not le- 
gally deprive him, was quickly squandered in decking 
out his vulgar wife, and supporting himself in gross 
indulgencies. Poverty followed : and at length, from 
being only a customer at the pot-house where his 
heart had been prostrated by the power of love, he 
became its tenant ; and sold whisky, porter, and filthy 
beer, within a gunshot of the boundary that en- 
circled the domain in which stood the seat of the re- 
spectable family which had the misfortune to call 
him cousin. It was a grievous and humbling sight 
to the staid old virgins of that honourable house, to 
see exhibited, as it were, under their very noses, the 
staring characters which intimated to the lieges that 
there dwelt " Michael Mackillop, Vintner.'^ They 
would gladly have subscribed among them a good 
round sum to have shipped him off to America :— 
nay, it is likely they would even have compromised 
with the stigma the hitherto unstained name of Mac- 
killop would have suffered by his arraignment at the 
bar of a court of justice, provided they had been as- 
sured that a transportation to the " long isles of Syd- 
ney Cove" would have been the issue. But their 
hopeful relative no sooner smelt their intentions, than 
he declared, that, alive or dead, Kippercross should 
be his abiding place. He even fancied that he owed 
them a grudge for their opposition to his marriage, 
which, by the bye, he would have been glad to have 
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had annulled within the year; and, instij^ted by the 
imaginary wrong he had siiflFered, he felt that to reroain 
a denizen of Kippercro&s, for the purpose of humbling 
the pride of his immaculate cousins, was a pleasure 
not to be purchased by the fairest nook in America 
which their money could buy. He had a shrewd 
suspicion, that if he were to agree to expatriate him- 
self, they would leave him to his fate; whereas he 
well knewj that while he continued their immediate 
neighbour, they could never isubniit to see him and 
his reduced to actual starvation : — a true conclusioti, 
perhaps, but the offspring of a grovelling and das^ 
tardly spirit. 

A man of family and education, who has commen^ 
ced his career under auspices befitting his station, 
but who abuses the advantages which have attended 
htm in the outset^ seldom or never achieves a victory 
over the vicious habits that have conspired to undo 
him* Our vintner never retrograded one step in the 
ruinous race which it was his will or his destiny to 
run* Respectable customers shunned his house as a 
disrt'putablif and noisy den : the individuals who 
did frequent it, were men whose characters and 
purses were on a par ; both being bankrupt* As 
long as their friend Michael relied on their honour 
for payment, they were his best friends and constant 
visitors ; but when he found it expedient to remind 
them of the long scores chalked up against them, 
they soon discovered that better liquor was to be had 
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in other quarters, — ^that his house was ilUkept and 
comfortless, — and that, in short, from being a good 
jolly fellow, he had degenerated into a dissipated im- 
pertinent sot, and might tfiink himself peculiarly 
fortunate if they came to a settlement with him in 
a twelvemonth. The vintner, thus deserted by his 
ancient cronies, increased his own potations, in order 
to increase the business of the house ; and drank 
his cellar dry, that he might not die a bankrupt. 

Though he had no particular predilection for la- 
bour, he had discrimination enough to perceive, that 
if he did not earn something by the sweat of bis 
brow, he would shortly have short commons at home, 
and a scolding wife to the bargain. To fence oflF the 
enemy, he ofifered to hire himself as coachman to the 
landlord of the principal inn in the village, who was 
in the way of letting post-horses. It is more than 
likely that he might have succeeded to this dignified 
situation, had not his high birth and respectable 
connections stood in the way of his advancement. 
Boniface, on canvassing the matter, foresaw, that if 
he engaged the cidevant vintner to drive his post- 
chaises, he would no longer have the support and 
countenance of the inmates of Balbinnock Ha^ ; and 
under this impression the application received a de- 
cided negative. The insolvent, in despair at his un- 
toward fortunes, and breathing maledictions oa the 
fate which bad ordained him to be bom within the 
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pale of gentility, fled for solace to the only friend 
who stood him true in his distress, — the bottle ; and 
when he had neither credit to mortgage nor a bed to 
lie on, lay down on a truss of straw, and died. His 
widow, disheartened at the deranged state of his af- 
fairs, and partial to a life of variety, enlisted under 
the banner of a trooper who chanced to rank on the 
list of her acquaintance ; and with this hero, who, 
if report spoke true, had more wives than he could 
legally lay claim to, took her departure from Kip- 
percross; leaving, through forgetfulness perhaps, 
her only son, Mike, dependant on her old mother, 
who had long had no other subsistence than what the 
parish allowed her as a pauper. To this circum- 
stance, young Hopeful was probably indebted for the 
prolongation of his existence to the age of manhood ; 
for, according to all credible accounts, his mother 
and her bold dragoon both terminated their career 
at that disastrous period when war and the elements 
conspired to annihilate the British army in the fens 
of Holland. 

If young Mike (we love to abbreviate his name) 
had less food than his associates, who were one 
and all secure of at least two meals a-day, he had 
more play. All were subjected to some sort of sur- 
veillance, save Mike. His goings forth and comings 
in depended solely on his own pleasure ; for he heeded 
his superannuated grand-dame no more than he heed- 
ed the sparrows that chirped on the house-top. His 
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brains, it may consequently be inferred, were not 
addled by over study ; for though the old woman 
sacrificed quarterly a few pence from her miserable 
pittance to purchase for him the advantages of a 
parochial school, he difiTered with her as to the im- 
portance of education, and, therefore, embezzled the 
money she had appropriated for the dominie^ and re- 
gularly played the truant, — taking care, however, to 
astonish her every day with a pompous description of 
his wonderful progress in the world of letters, of the 
usages of which he had obtained an indistinct idea from 
his less fortunate playmates. But if he displayed a 
hereditary distaste for the walks of literature, there 
were other accomplishments which he acquired with 
a facility that sufficiently vouched for the legitimacy of 
his descent. He became an expert poacher, — rode a 
horse like a rogue born to live in the saddle, — made 
use of tobacco in the three different ways, or, in other 
words, snuffed, smoked, and chewed, — and fearlessly 
fathomed every gill-stoup that his evil genius placed 
before him. But, alas ! these accomplishments, when 
inherent in a pauper boy, find small favour in the 
sight of pot-bellied bailies and greasy deacons. 
Mike's youthful indiscretions procured him, as has 
already been notified, but an indifferent reputation in 
the burgh ; and, to use a favourite proverb of his own, 
" when a dog gets a bad name, you may kill him.*" 
In one of his equestrian progresses, he thought pro- 
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per to witch the burgh by a feat of horsemanship, in- 
asmuch as he attempted to leap over an old woman 
who chanced to cross his path. Unhappily the 
horse, unaccustomed to overcome such an obstacle in 
the way Mike projected, was satisfied with running 
over the ancient lady, whose life, in consequence, was 
terminated somewhat abruptly ; and such a hue and 
cry was raised against the rider, that he soon found 
Eippercross too hot to hold him. The provost was 
invited to dine at the Ha** ; and after dinner, while 
the laird and he were discussing a bottle of old hock, — 
the first the magnate had ever tasted, — ^he received a 
hint that it would be peculiarly grateful to the feel- 
ings of the family that their young kinsman, since he 
was born to be hanged, should be hanged at a dis- 
tance. The provost admitted that the wish was very 
natural, and promised to exert all his energies to save 
the respectable name of Mackillop from further 
shame. Next day Mike was invited, rather uncere- 
moniously, by two constables, to pay the civic digni- 
tary a visit, and was even honoured with a private 
audience, at which, after many circumlocutory threats 
and warnings, he was allowed to choose between a 
prison and the king^s protection. Mike had a great- 
er penchant for dog-fights and cocking-mains than 
for the strife of fields, where man encounters man in 
mortal turmoil ; but still a cockade appeared a better 
ornament than manacles, and, perhaps, a halter :— the 
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barrack a more cheery residence than a jail. Ser- 
jeant Snap, an official personage, deputed by the co- 
lonel of a crack regiment to collect his food for the 
cannon, was in waiting to avail himself of Mike'^s de- 
cision ; so a shilling was tendered him without delay ; 
and in the twinkling of an eye, as he said himself, he 
was declared a servant to the king. 

Mike, at this important juncture, had just attain- 
ed his sixteenth year ; and he was not destined to 
grow much older in Kippercross, for, at the provost's 
suggestion, he was despatched with the first batch of 
recruits to join the depot of the corps. So long as 
these aspirants for military honours were allowed to 
march in the disorderly way in which novices in the 
art of war are permitted to deport themselves in 
their progress from the plough to the cafs tail, 
Mike hugely admired his new mode of life ; but 
no sooner did he smell the air of a barrack, than 
he felt that no situation can be duly appreciated till 
it is known in all its phases. Strict surveillance, 
hard drill, scant food, and scant pay, quickly sur- 
feited him with a soldier's fare ; and one bright morn- 
ing, just after a vinegar-faced adjutant had promis- 
ed to keep him in special remembrance for some 
trifling misdemeanour, he turned his back on Glas- 
gow barracks, and made the best of his way home to 
Kippercross. The simple inhabitants of that respect- 
able burgh, including his old granny and his friend 
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the provost, were not a little amazed to see Mike arriv- 
ing from the wars after so brief an absence ; but, with 
his usual forethought and invention, he had trump- 
ed up a very feasible story of having so far pleased 
his officers, as to obtain at once the rank of corpo- 
ral, and a furlough of six weeks duration to 
boot. The provost, though he was not a man 
that pretended to see through a mill-stone, was but 
barely satisfied with this romance, particularly as 
Mike professed to have mislaid his " pass so he 
privately penned a letter to head-quarters, which, in 
due time, was answered by Serjeant Snap in person. 
Mike would rather have declined the Serjeant's ac- 
quaintance, but the latter was not in the habit of 
parting so coolly with an old friend ; so he arrested 
Mike as a deserter, swore him in before his well- 
wisher, the provost, and then ornamenting his wrists 
with a pair of handcuffs, marched him off to his old 
quarters at the depot. The honest burghers of Kip. 
percross now began to be rather dubious as to the 
death Mike was likely to die. Some, who were 
prone to be pertinacious, still insisted that he was 
born to grace the gallows ; but the majority agreed, 
that it was more than probable he would give up 
the ghost under the cat-o''-nine tails. 

Mike, however, despite the awkward predicament 
in which his gross breach of military discipline had 
placed him, was in no hurry to quit this sublunary 
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state of existence either the one way or the other. 
The court-martial before which he had to appear to 
answer for the heinous crime of desertion, sentenced 
him to a smart flogging ; and the drummers, who 
were appointed to inflict the punishment, laid on the 
lash in a manner that showed they took a peculiar 
delight in lacerating his back ; but Mike bore the 
salutation of the cat with wonderful fortitude, and, 
six weeks afterwards, was dismissed from the hos- 
pital, without any other injury to his carcase save 
certain scars, which were happily hidden under his 
jacket. A better man, overwhelmed by the indigni- 
ty of having sufiered corporal punishment in the 
presence of his comrades, would have sunk under 
the united influence of sorrow and shame. Mike*** 
feelings, however, were less sensitive than his skin ; — 
and now that his body had paid the penalty of his 
crime, he took care that the remembrance of his 
misfortunes should have no lugubrious effect on the 
buoyant spirit which nature had bestowed on him. 
Still he felt somewhat disgusted with a military life, 
and, in all probability, would have made a second 
attempt to desert, had not a large draft from the 
depot been ordered to join the regiment, then reap- 
ing laurels in the fields of Spain. Mike^s disinclina- 
tion to his new profession was suspected by his offi- 
cers ; and, from the hour in which the order for 
foreign service was promulgated, to that in which the 
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reinforcement embarked at the Cove of Cork, to 
which they had previously been marched, he found 
it impossible to elude the hundred eyes of his Argus- 
like friend, Serjeant Snap. This serjeant, a strict 
martinet in his way, had been advanced to the rank 
of provost, and might be said to be the double of 
every unfortunate wight whose military ardour was 
of a suspicious temperature. To Mike it seemed 
that he was gifted with ubiquity, for never could he 
turn a corner, whether in the morning, at noon, or 
at midnight, but he encountered the cold grey 
eyes, and hard ominous smile, or rather grin, of the 
accursed serjeant. Many were the extra guards and 
extra drills to which he was subjected by the Ser- 
jeant's vigilance, — many the hours which, through 
his instrumentality, he spent in the black hole, — and 
many, be it also recorded, were the imprecations 
which, in return, he muttered — ^he dared no more — 
against him. 

It was on a glorious morning in April that the 
troops embarked. Mike had never had an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating a taste for the beauties of na- 
ture ; so, as a matter of sentiment, he made hght of 
bidding adieu to the beautiful shores he was leaving ; 
but he had a pretty good notion of the qualities of 
potheen ; and when he called to mind that he was 
bound for a country where its exhilarating virtues 
are unknown, he felt the salt tear stand in his eyes. 
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The crowd of ragged bogtrotters, who had assem- 
bled to witness the embarkation of the troops, shout- 
ed like a thousand Stentors when the transports 
spread their canvass to the breeze ; and many there 
were, on board who returned that cheer with patriotic 
enthusiasm ; but Mike's heart experienced no enno- 
bling throb. Now that he was launched on the 
world of water for a land of battle and sudden 
death, he had nothing to comfort him save the re- 
flection that he went not forth voluntarily to jeopard 
his joints, and, it may be, the hope that, in the 
course of his campaigning, he would find a fitting 
opportunity of sending a bullet through the head of 
his friend Serjeant Snap. 

It is not intended that this veracious and edifying 
narrative should compromise a history of the penin- 
sular war, otherwise Mike might be traced, as easily 
as the redoubtable general under whom he had the 
honour to serve, through all his mutations of quar- 
ters, during the seven years he was reduced to sub- 
sist on mouldy biscuit, garlic, and sour wine, season- 
ed by all the hardships which fall to the lot of a 
soldier. In that period, he traversed the peninsula, 
from the thirsty sands of Estramadura to the summits 
of the Pyrennees ; scaled the walls of Badajos and 
Cuidad Rodrigo ; and even shed his blood, like a 
knight of old, in the thrice illustrious pass of Ron- 
cesvalles. To the joy of his heart, too, he had, at 
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length, the satisfaction of seeing his friend Serjeant 
Snap bile the dust ; and, to increase his exultation, 
he himself administered the leaden pill which wrapt 
in eternal oblivion the vigilance of the provost. 
Snap, in the furtherance of his duty, was in the 
habit of skulking nightly round the outposts of 
the camp, solely with a view to detect and bring to 
punishment any sentinel who might be negligent on 
his post. In this praiseworthy object he was fre- 
quently successful : many a drowsy wight had occa- 
sion to bewail the Serjeant's stratagems ; and more 
than once he brought his old acquaintance Mike 
within an ace of the halberts. The men, in their 
secret conclaves, avowed, that whoever should lame 
him for life would act the part of a benefactor to the 
corps ; and, as has been said, the lot fell upon Mike. 
One tempestuous night, he chanced to be attached to 
an advanced picquet, and, in turn, took post as sen- 
tinel in a lonely spot, almost within gun-shot of the 
enemy's videttes. Habit had almost made him brave ; 
and he would gladly have laid down his musket, 
and taken a nap against the huge cork-tree at the 
root of which he was stationed ; but the remem- 
brance of the provost kept him watchful, and he, 
therefore, maintained, as he was ordered, a sharp 
look-out. Suddenly he heard a foot-fall in the 
direction of the hostile lines, creeping on him at a 
stealthy pace. Three times, like a fearless soldier. 
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did he call upon the intruder to declare who he was, 
but no answer was returned to his challenge. — 
In such ticklish situations, when words fail to extort 
the counter-sign, there is but one other course to 
pursue. Mike coolly discharged his piece in the 
direction of his unknown visitant, and then retreat- 
ed on the main body of the picquet, to give notice 
of his post having been invaded. On search being 
made, Serjeant Snap was found mortally wounded 
within ten yards of Mike^s station. The dying man 
protested that he had duly replied to the sentinel's 
challenge, but Mike as stoutly affirmed the con- 
trary ; and the sentinel, who had been stationed 
within call of him corroborated the declaration, that 
the customary demand had been thrice made before 
he fired. In the end, Mike was pronounced to be a 
good and vigilant soldier ; and the unfortunate Ser- 
jeant was comforted in his last moments by the as- 
surance that his death was to be ascribed solely to 
his own stupidity. 

To do Mike justice, he made a better soldier in the 
long run than he had promised in the outset. Indeed, 
there were certain passages of a military life which 
were marvellously to his taste, and which he remem- 
bered with pleasure long after fortune had enabled him 
honourably to lay down his musket. Habit had sub- 
dued his natural timidity so far, as to prevent him 
from dishonouring himself by misbehaviour before the 
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enemy; long inarches occasioned him little annoyance; 
and no man in the army knew better how to avail 
himself of the privilege of quartering on the enemy. 
If there was a snug corner to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bivouac, which the quarter-master- 
general had overlooked, Mike occupied it : when 
hunger and thirst subdued thousands, and the coun- 
try around was a desert, he had a crust in his haver- 
sack and a drop of wine in his canteen. Once or 
twice, indeed, he narrowly escaped the halter, for 
having forcibly helped himself to the property of 
certain greasy dons ; but, with his usual good luck, 
he managed to slip out of the noose, when it often 
closed summarily round the necks of better men. 

So much for Mike's military virtues. He had 
scarcely recovered from the severe wounds which he 
had received at Roncesvalles, when he was ordered 
to Passages, to embark, with other invalids, for Ire- 
land, his regiment being under similar orders at 
Bourdeaux. No mandate could have been more 
agreeable to Mike ; and the happiest day in his life, 
perhaps, was that whereon he found himself again 
snugly moored in the Cove of Cork. It took the 
greater part of a summer to restore him to pristine 
health, for he drank so much potheen^ to qualify the 
doctor's doses, that it was hardly in the power of 
medicine to rescue him from the gripe of death. To- 
wards the end of the year, just after he had return- 
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ed to his duty, the annual furloughs allowed to 
soldiers on home service were ordered to be issued ; 
and, all at once, it struck Mike that he would like 
to pay- a visit to the ancient burgh of Kippercross. 
True, it held out to hira no happy home ; — no pleas- 
ing reminiscences ; — no fond hearts ready to receive, 
with tears of joy, the wandering prodigal, and kill, 
for his sake, the fatted calf. Even his old granny 
had departed some years before for the undiscovered 
country, an event that had accidentally come to his 
knowledge ; but still he anticipated some enjoyment 
in smoking a pipe and sharing a gill with the 
hostlers at the Buck^s Head, and narrating his hair- 
breadth escapes, by flood and field, to the gaping 
rustics who had been his associates in boyhood. 

In compliance with his request, a furlough was 
granted him, and, partly on foot, partly by sea, with 
his whole moveables buckled in his knapsack, he per- 
formed the tedious journey from the south of Ire- 
land to Kippercross. The only adventure that oc- 
curred to him by the way was a rencontre with a 
troop of vagrants, locally known in Scotland by the 
name of Cairds^ but, in common parlance, termed 
Gypsies. One day, when nearly overpowered with 
fatigue, he came upon these worthies, comfortably 
seated in a sand-pit by the way side, in the middle 
of a wood ; and so inviting to the way-worn soldier 
looked their blazing fire, huge well-filled flesh-pot. 
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and cheery visages, that he gratefully consented to 
partake of their fare, and pass the night with them 
under the homely tent which they managed to erect 
for general accommodation. The band was under 
the sway of an ancient carline, who ruled it with des- 
potic authority ; and to the favour Mike found in 
the eyes of this Gypsy-queen, or rather of her daugh- 
ter, a young and even comely girl, who followed 
the fortunes of her mother, was he indebted for the 
frank hospitality with which he was treated. The 
young Egyptian had a slender and symmetrical 
figure, the elegant proportions of which even a cover- 
ing of rags could not conceal ; her eyes,, like those 
of all her race, were of a dazzling jett ; and her luxu- 
riant tresses, of the same ebon hue, twined into 
ringlets by the innate consciousness of beauty natural 
to her sex, clustered round a countenance which, 
though dusky as the olive-tinged cheeks of a Circas- 
sian, exhibited also the graceful lines that distinguish 

the young females of more favoured countries 

Mike, in his admiration of the daughter, almost forgot 
the object of his journey ; and it is probable that he 
would have remained with the party during the con- 
tinuation of his furlough, had not the Gypsy-queen 
reminded him that he was an interloper. Thus 
warned, he prepared to depart ; but, to molify her 
anger, and, perchance, arrange matters in a sly way 
for another meeting, he gave the old dame a sketch 
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of his bygone life, and of his future prospects. 
The beldame listened with more attention than the 
narration seemed to demand ; and, in return for his 
communicativeness, being a prophetess in her way, 
she favoured him with a cast of her art. A titled 
name, a broad estate, a beautiful wife, — here she look- 
ed at her daughter, — and all the good that gold could 
buy, were promised him ; and she concluded with the 
words, When these days come, forget not Anna- 
bel the gipsy."" 

It was on a clear quiet day in November that 
Mike Mackillop, after an absence of seven summers, 
descried afar off the spire of the parish-church of 
Kippercross, and the broad silver lake, on whose 
margin the burgh had spread itself like a huge water- 
snake. Balbinnock Hall, the residence of his proud 
relatives, also greeted his eye, as it reared its antique 
roof above the tops of the embowering ashes, 
looking down with aristocratical contempt on the 
humbler villas which the encroaching members of 
the Corporation had erected in its vicinity : — but, an 
outcast from his infancy, Mike had almost ceased to 
remember that a drop of gentle blood circulated in 
his veins ; and he, therefore, gazed with as little emo- 
tion on the baronial hall as on the burgher's cottage. 
Somewhat affected, not by the intensity of his feel- 
ings, but by the length of his walk, which had now ex- 

T 
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cited thirst, — ^rather a common complaint with Mike, 
— ^he turned into an alehouse, which opportunely 
presented itself, simply to ascertain whether the old 
** twopenny'' tasted as gratefully as in the days of 
his boyhood. A sleek, fat, saddled horse stood at 
the door ; and the room, into which he unceremoni- 
ously introduced himself, was accupied by the rider, 
a sinister-looking personage, who, according to Mike's 
calculation, might either be a parson or a bailie. 
A companion was of a less questionable shape, being 
habited in a green hunting-frock, and bearing, in his 
carriage, the true stamp of respectable descent. These 
two sat in deep debate at the moment of Mike's in- 
trusion, and he instantly saw that he was unwel- 
come ; but he had learned in the wars to make him- 
self at home under every circumstance of association ; 
so he unstrapped his knapsack, threw it carelessly 
on a chair, and lustily called on a coarse blowsy 
damsel, who officiated as bar-maid, to bring him 
wherewithal to extinguish the internal conflagration 
by which he was consumed. 

The gentleman in the green hunting-frock evi- 
dently felt his importance outraged by this undue 
familiarity on the part of a man, whose coat proclaim- 
ed his bondage. He first exchanged a dubious 
glance with his companion ; then rose, as if with an 
intent to eject the intruder; but again sitting down. 
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contented himself with remarking to Mike, in a sar- 
castic tone, that he " seemed to know how to mak^ 
himself comfortable."" 

« To be sure I do," replied Mike, bluntly. " What 
the mischief would it serve me, having been tossed 
about from dog to devil for the last seven years, if I 
Irad not learned to do myself what no man will do 
for me 

" But there is a certain degree of respect due to 
strangers — to your betters," said the stranger, as- 
suming a dignified air, " which no regard for his 
own convenience entitles any man to dispense with. 
I had engaged this room previous to your arrival, 
and look upon your rude intrusion as little better 
than an insult." 

Look upon it just as you please, master," said 
Mike, so you leave me to drink my beer in peace. 
As to respect due to strangers, that observation ap- 
plies equally to both of us, I believe. As to my 
better, I make free to question whether such a one 
is present." 

You get more and more insolent, soldier," said 
the stranger, his face becoming inflamed with pas- 
sion. . " If you do not make an immediate apology, 
and whip yourself off to the other end of the house, 
I may take measures to get rid of your presence, 
which may be much less to your taste than you an- 
ticipate." 

t2 
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" Bravely spoken," said Mike. Now hear me^ 
my cock of a thousand ; I will neither make an apo- 
logy to your worship, nor whisk myself even to the 
distance of a hair's breadth from where I sit, for 
any threat that may issue from your worshipful 
jaws. Measures, such as suit yourself, you are 
quite welcome to take ; but remember you resort to 
them at the risk of liaving them followed by coun- 
ter measures on my part, which may not be a whit 
more agreeable to your dignity than your's may be 
to mine." 

" This is the most singular piece of audacity I 
ever met with," exclaimed he of the hunting-frock, 
exasperated beyond himself. Scoundrel," he con- 
tinued, rising from his seat, " decamp this instant, 
or I will hurl you forth into the dunghill from 
whence you sprung." 

" Be canny with the young man, Maister Ruth- 
ven," said his sinister-looking companion, who had 
not hitherto spoken, but who had latterly been scan- 
ning Mike's lineaments with many a furtive glance, 
and had even taken the liberty of turning over his 
knapsack, to look for the number of his regiment. 
" Be canny, I say ; for though he is rough spoken, 
I dare say he means no harm." 

No harm in the world, old gentleman," said 
Mike ; " though, if your worshipful friend com- 
mences the attack he threatens, I will not pledge 
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myself for what may be forthcoming. A man who 
has shouldered a musket for seven years, is not ex- 
actly the chap whom every would-be gentleman may 
fling on a dunghill." 

" Skipsey,*" said the irritated stranger, I am 
amazed at your even indirectly countenancing or ex- 
cusing this ruffian's insolence. It would better be- 
come you, sir, as a justice of the peace, to call in as- 
sistance, and have him drao^ged to jail. Pray, sir,'' 
and he placed himself directly vis-a-vis to Mike, 
" do you know who I am 

" No," replied Mike. " I neither know nor 
care." 

" Then, sir, let me inform you," said the stran- 
ger, that I am a man of sufficient weight in this 
country to crush any low ruffian who may set me at 
defiance. Out of the room with you, sir : out of the 
room." 

He seized hold of Mike's shoulder-belt, as he 
spoke, and would have flung him over the threshold, 
had not Mike been too good a wrestler to be master- 
ed so easily. He slily put his right foot behind the 
heels of his adversary, hit him with his left hand, 
what he called a chopper," under the chin, and, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the knight of the green 
frock measured his length on the floor. 

Unlike a brave man similarly circumstanced, the 
vanquished party made no attempt to resume the 
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combat ; but, as he gathered himself up, observed to 
his friend — " Skipsey, in this matter you have be- 
haved in a cold-blooded manner, that sets us at 
variance forever. You have allowed this insolent 
vagabond to assault me, to the peril of my life, with- 
out making one effort for my rescue. This is con- 
duct, sir, which cannot be passed over ; nevertheless, 
I must now hold you bound to give evidence against 
this ruffian, who shall quickly be treated in the way 
he merits. May I ask one favour of you, Mr. 
Skipsey P'' 

" Twenty, and welcome,'' was the reply. I'm 
shocked to think such a brawl should have occurred ; 
but, in gude truth, laird, you were ower hasty." 

No more of this," said Ruthven. " You up- 
hold this reprobate in his insolence, and I scorn to 
argue. Will you mount your horse, and ride in 
to Kippercross with my compliments to the provost, 
and say that I require a few constables to arrest a de- 
linquent whom I shall shortly bring before him ?" 

** I am a bad rider, laird," said Skipsey, and 
maun beg to be excused riding to Kippercross at 
the speed you would, no doubt, like your messenger 
to travel. But the beast is at the door ; and gin 
you will have the lad laid in limbo, you may e'en 
throw your ain leg ower her, and carry your compli- 
ments to the provost yoursel'." 

' All of a piece," said Ruthven ; " but no matter. 
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And pray, sir, if I accept your offer, who will pre- 
vent this fellow from making his escape ?" 

" Be under no uneasiness on that score, my • 
friend," said Mike, who had quietly reseated him- 
self. " From this house I stir not, save it be to pro- 
ceed to Kippercross ; and so be it that your consta- 
bles are sharp, they will meet me ere I enter it. I 
have no reason to cry up the consciences of the pro- 
vost and bailies of the burgh ; but, if they condemn 
me in the face of this honest man's evidence, touch- 
ing the turn-up we have had, by my valour, they 
are a little greater scoundrels than I take them for." 

This closed the controversy. Ruthven made no 
rejoinder, but rushed from the room, flung himself 
on Skipsey's horse, and galloped off ; while the lat- 
ter remained quietly seated beside the offending 
soldier. 

" Aweel, my friend," said Skipsey, after a pause, 
" here's a bonny kettle of fish for you to fry. You'll 
have all the town-officers on your tap in a twinkling; 
and ten to one but you are laid fast in the towbootb 
for the matter of a month. He's a man of his word, 
the laird of Balbinnock ; and though he should 
spend every farthing belonging to him, he'll have his 
revenge." 

" I fear him not," said Mike, contemptuously. 
" Though I am but a private soldier, there are those 
alive who will see justice done me. My colonel is 
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the friend of his men ; and if these beggarly bailies 
of Kippercross, whom may God curse for by past 
favours, dare injure a hair of my head, I shall peal 
such a thunder-clap in their ears as shall make their 
hearts die within them. But you called this hot- 
headed fooi a Ruthven not many minutes ago, 
and now you call him the Laird of Balbinnock." 

True," answered Skipsey. " He was originally 
Ruthven of that Ilk, but Sir John Mackillop of Bal- 
binnock having departed this life some twelve months 
since, leaving no male heirs behind him, Mr. Ruth- 
ven, as nearest of kin by a female branch, comes in 
for the estates ; and folk say he has even some chance 
of getting back the baronet's title, which must other- 
wise become extinct," 

<^ Bother my brains," said Mike, who had listen- 
ed attentively to this exposition, "but my quarrel with 
this mighty fellow is a queer enough circumstance. 
Why, the man, though I never heard of him before, 
must be my blood relation ; for, as far as I can re- 
collect, though but a poor soldier, I am some 
twentieth cousin of the big family of Balbinnock." 

" Ay, ay," said Skipsey, pretending to look 
astonished, that is odd news indeed. And pray 
what may your name be ? Your connection must, 
doubtless, be very distant ?" 

" Very likely," answered Mike; " the family 
never gave me any encouragement to count kin 
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while I resided in Kippercross ; and since I left it I 
have managed to forget the little I knew of the 
matter when a boy. As to my name, though it went 
for a bad one among the bailies some seven years 
ago, I am nowise ashamed to tell it. I'm Mike 
Mackillop, full private in the 71st Highland light 
infantry, at your service/' 

" Just so," said Skipsey. " I thought as much, 
for I now recollect something of your having been 
enlisted through a stratagem of the then provost, 
rest his banes, for they maun be nearly rotten. But 
I would advise you to keep a close mouth on the 
subject of your family when you come to be examin- 
ed. The magistrates bear you an auld grudge ; and 
Mr. Ruthven, who is a monstrous proud man, will 
go clean wud if you touch him in that quarter.*" 

" How the mischief am I to keep it concealed ?" 
said Mike. " The first thing the bailies will do will 
be to demand my pass, and my name will tell all." 

" I am no just so sure of that," observed Skipsey. 
" There have been mony changes in the town-council 
since you left Kippercross ; and it may happen that 
none of the magistrates who may come athort you 
will have ony remembrance of the curly-headed cal- 
lant, Mike Mackillop. You maun have observed 
that I have stood your friend throughout all this brul- 
zie, seeing I took you to be the wranged party ; and 
now that I have interfered in your case, I have no 
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objection to try and carry you through, so you sub- 
mit yourself entirely to my guidance.'' 

" Thank you, worthy sir, thank you," replied 
Mike. " I have told you already that I do not value 
yon picaroon's threats a bodle; but as a friend in 
need is a friend indeed, I frankly accept your offer ; 
and, as a token of my gratitude, you shall taste a 
drop of the best the house affords, though it should 
cost me a crown." 

Skipsey protested against the latter proposition, 
averring that he had drank enough, and proposed 
that they should rather proceed to the burgh ; and 
if danger was to come from that quarter, meet it with 
the boldness of innocence. Mike hesitated for a mo- 
ment, for his natural caution led him to apprehend 
that all this civility was insidious ; but regaining his 
original confidence that the fracas would terminate 
in the discomfiture of his adversary, he buckled 
on his knapsack, and declared himself ready to ad- 
vance to meet the enemy. 

As they proceeded on their way, Skipsey endea- 
voured, by every indirect method in his power, to 
make himself acquainted with every particular regard- 
ing the early life of his companion. Mike could say 
little as to his infancy ; but the mischance that led to 
his enlistment, and his subsequent adventures under 
the banners of the 71st, were narrated with all the 
perspicuity that the querist could desire. In this. 
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to one at least of the two, instructive discourse, they 
had almost forgotten the apprehended interruption 
in front, when Mr. Ruthven appeared with a posse 
of officials at his heels ; and at his command Mike 
was taken into custody. Skipsey made no remark 
either pro or coii ; but his grey furtive glancing eye 
conveyed encouragement to Mike ; and, with a heart 
nowise depressed, he made his entrance as a prisoner 
into his native town. 

Ruthven, being a man of influence in the 
neighbourhood, had easily secured the suff'rage of 
the provost; and Mike, without more ado, would 
have been quartered in the tolbooth for the night, 
had not Skipsey stood forward as his advocate, and, 
with all the authority of a professional man, for 
he was what in Scotland is usually termed a writer, 
insisted that the offence was bailable, and that he hav- 
ing seen the quarrel, and being satisfied of Mike's in- 
nocence, would become surety for his appearance. 
Ruthven's choler was nowise moderated by this ex- 
traordinary opposition from a person who had hither- 
to been humble as a slave. He tried alternately the 
effect of argument and reproach ; but neither served 
to reverse the opinion of the contumacious Mr. Skip- 
sey. In the end, Mike was carried before the pro- 
vost without delay : his designation was taken down 
without particular observation, save from Mr. Ruth- 
ven, who turned a look of wrathful intelligence on 
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Skipsey ; and the latter having entered into recog- 
nizances for the culprit's appearance in a proper 
court, to answer the action which he was given to 
understand would be instantly raised against him, 
led away his protege in triumph. 

Mike, who had now had too indubitable proofs of 
his patron's sincerity to doubt him longer, thought 
that their present intercourse was necessarily at an 
end ; and, with many thanks for his friendly interces- 
sion, was about to take leave of him, in order to 
look out for quarters for the night, when Skipsey, 
in his usual dry way, sai(i, " No, no, my friend, noo 
that I have once fyled my fingers with you, we man- 
na part that way. I have a spare bed at home, and 
you are welcome to fill it until you can find a better.*" 

Mike was too grateful to gainsay an arrangement 
that promised at once to gratify his patron's generous 
propensities, and conduce most essentially to his own 
comfort. He accompanied him to his residence, a 
small snug villa in the outskirts of the burgh ; and 
here again he was destined to receive another proof 
of the lawyer's liberality, and the high estimation in 
which he already held him. Mike, as became him, — 
for he could assume a semblance of modesty when it 
served his interest, — would have slunk to the kitchen, 
under the impression that he was to bivouac in the 
hay-loft with the foot-boy ; but Mr. Skipsey insisted 
so civilly that he should keep him company in the 
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parlour, that his guest, though more and more amaz- 
ed at the favour he had found in the eyes of his 
host, knew not how to refuse compliance. His 
knapsack was deposited in a small but comfortable 
bed-room, which he was given to understand he was 
to occupy ; and he took up a position, according to 
his own phrase, at the parlour fire, reacjy to give bat- 
tle to the viands which a well-covered table, and other 
preliminary symptoms, led him to infer were about 
to be served up for his introductory repast. 

Mike, notwithstanding the endeavours of his host 
to entertain him with instructive conversation, was 
beginning to be impatient at the delay in the culinary 
department, when the room door opened, and a young, 
and rather beautiful girl entered. She showed little 
or no surprise at the sight of Mike, having probably 
been prepared by her father for the guest she would 
find in the parlour; but her presence filled Mike 
with consternation not to be concealed : — ^uch is the 
magical influence of female charms even on the 
coarsest minds. From that moment he sat upon 
thorns ; and though Mr. Skipsey merely noticed her 
as his daughter Ellen, and Ellen herself did all in 
her power to relieve his embarrassment, he was able 
to make but a miserable dinner, and neither moved 
eye nor finger with freedom till the punch-bowl was 
placed on the table, and the lady had retired. Yet, 
such is the contradictory character of human feelings. 
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she haxl scarcely disappeared ere he wished her back 
again ; and it was not till be had dipped pretty deep 
into his landlord's bowl, and began to feel a new in- 
terest in his discourse, that he could banish from his 
memory her fair face and silver tongue. 

" And, noo,'' said Skipsey, after swallowing a 
larger bumper than common, " I want to have a lit- 
tle serious conversation with you, my friend. It can- 
not have escaped your observation that folk are apt 
to have a motive for befriending each other ; and 
though I will make free to say that I have already 
formed, as it were, a kind of personal regard for you, 
I will not conceal that I have another object in view, 
besides merely doing you a good turn, in bringing 
you home with me, and setting you down cheek by 
jowl at my ain fireside. You tell me you are 
Michael Mackillop, legitimate son of the late Michael 
Mackillop, vintner in Kippercross, and Janet Fair- 
ley, his lawful spouse, whilk declaration I know to be 
a fact, seeing as how I remember your features, 
though greatly altered, perfectly well. Noo, within 
these twelve months, as I said afore. Sir John Mac- 
killop of Balbinnock, baronet, is defunct ; and fail- 
ing male^ heirs, Mr. Ruthven, with whom you had 
the brulzie this day, has succeeded, or will succeed, 
to the estates, and probably get the title renewed. Now 
listen to the upshot. Your father, Michael Mackil- 
lop, being a cadet of the family of Mackillop of Bal- 
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binnock, had he been alive, would, by right of pri- 
mogeniture, have at this moment been in posses- 
sion of both title and estates, and you, his son, be- 
ing born in lawful wedlock, are equally entitled, as 
his representative, to demand from the said Herris 
Ruthven restitution of the estates, and to assume the 
title and designation of Sir Michael Mackillop of 
Balbinnock/' 

His auditor had listened to this exposition at first 
with indifference, but latterly with incredulous 
amazement. Though the circumstances had been 
stated with all the perspicuity of a legal document, 
he felt at a loss to comprehend them ; and he, there- 
fore, exclaimed, in his usual rattling way, " Bother 
me, if I can believe a word of it. It must be an awk- 
ward hoax, Mr. Skipsey. In right of my father, 
God rest his drunken bones, I am a true Mackillop ; 
but as to being Sir Michael This, or Sir Michael 
That, it is all in my eye and Betty Martin." 

" Poh, poh," said Skipsey, " you'll sing another 
song ere long, or I am a flounder. It is all as true 
as the Bible, Sir Michael, for so I will even now 
make free to call you ; and if you put your affairs in 
my hands, and engage, by a regular bond, to remu- 
nerate me in proportion to the very great service 
which I am ready to do you, I here pledge myseP 
not only to relieve you from your present difHculties, 
but to procure your discharge from the army, put 
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you in possession of a princely estate, aad have you 
recognized by the king himseP as Sir Michael Mac- 
killop." 

" S'blood, then,^ said the fortunate youth, who was 
beginning to put some faith in the lawyer's protesta- 
tions, I siiould be a numskull if I were to spit at 
fortune, now that she appears inclined to make me 
amends for the many scurvy tricks she has played 
me. Set about it, old boy : — set about it ; and if you 
only gain me the guilders, — devil mind the title, — 
you shall have as many bushels of them as yoti can 
measure off in a fortnight." 

This was all that Skipsey wanted. His scheming 
brain had been at work to discover traces of Mike, 
from the day on which the title seemed in danger of 
falling dormant ; and accident had now furthered his 
views far beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
Conscious that if Mike was still in existence, Ruth- 
ven'*s claims to the properly were null and void, he 
had, as a dernier method of turning his knowledge to 
profit, first alarmed that gentleman by insinuations 
touching his liability to be dispossessed of his newly 
acquired wealth, and then allowed him to infer that 
a douceur in the way of hush-money might, as far as 
the writer was concerned, obviate his interference. On 
that very morning he had accidentally met Ruthven 
on the road ; and, for the more conveniently carrying on 
their negociation, they had entered the alehouse into 
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which the object of their machinations so opportune- 
ly stumbled. 

That very night the la wyeV, before he slept, drew up 
a regular mandate, by which his guest invested him 
with full authority to prosecute his claims both to the 
title and estates; and, at the same time, bound him- 
self, in the event of success, to remunerate his agent 
in a very exorbitant manner. Our baronet in per- 
spective retired to his pillow, the softest his head had 
ever pressed, with his brains half addled by the mar- 
vellous disclosure he had just heard and the whisky- 
punch he had swallowed ; but, strange to say, not- 
withstanding all the visions of rank and splendour 
that might naturally be expected to haunt his slum- 
bers, he dreamt only of Ellen Skipsey. 

It created a glorious hubbub in Eippercross, when 
it was publicly known that Janet Fairley'^s brat, as 
he had been familiarly termed in boyhood, was i^ain 
an inhabitant of the burgh, and had stood forward as 
heir-at-law to the title and estates of fialbinnock. 
On the day this important intelligence was promul- 
gated, invitations to " tea and a crack" went from 
door to door among the burghers wives, till there was 
hardly one disengaged matron within the liberties ; 
and, to counterbalance this alarming congregation of 
female gossips, the " gudemen" clubbed in threes 
and fours, according to their liking, and repaired to 
the different taverns to drink <^ sma' beer,"^ and dis- 
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CUSS the all-absorbing topic. Mr. Skipsey, who had 
been assiduous in enlisting friends for his client, in- 
vited the provost to eat an egg with him ; and so 
skilfully did he flatter the hopes of his wofship, that, 
before they had emptied their third tumbler, the latter 
not only avowed his persuasion that Mike^s claims 
were valid, but generously offered to come forward 
and swear to his identity — to the best of his belief. 
During this awe-inspiring interview, Mike, who, 
thanks to Skipsey's consideration, had already doffed 
his soldier's jacket, behaved with singular propriety. 
The presence of Ellen Skipsey had wrought as a 
charm upon him ; and, with the exception that he oc- 
casionally stole out to smoke a pipe and discuss a gill 
with some of his old friends, who were one and all 
industriously proud to renew their acquaintance, he 
deported himself in a manner quite consonant with 
his high destiny. 

It is not the business of a general chronicler to 
evolve the glorious mysteries of the law ; therefore, 
the particular process by which this important case of 
succession was determined shall be wound up in the 
simple decision, which declared the hero of this nar- 
rative to be the true Sir Michael Mackillop of BaU 
binnock, and the heir to all and sundry belonging to 
his deceased kinsman, the late baronet. Ruthven saw 
from the outset that his case was a bad one ; and, af- 
ter some feeble opposition, let fortune take its course. 
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Sir Michael, when he heard that his discharge had 
been purchased, and that rank and riches were now his 
own, was a happy man ; but he was not half so hap- 
py as Mr. Skipsey. That paragon of lawyers knew 
not how to express his triumph. In his ecstacy, he 
hugged his client, his daughter, bis servants, and 
even the tom-cat that lay dpzing on the hearth-rug. 
Nor were the provost, bailies, and town-councillors 
one whit less extravagant, though they were possibly 
not quite so sincere, in their demoii^trations of joy. 
They caused the church-bells to ring a jubilee-peal 
for Sir Michael's success ; gave him a spleodid pub- 
lic entertainment, at the expense of the burgh, in the 
town-hall ; and at night, by public edic% the town 
was illuminated. Sir Michael, when h^ found him- 
self seated at the provost's right hand, swilling wine at 
discretion, and himself the cynosure of the feast^ knew 
not how to be sufficiently grateful. He had ordered a 
liberal supply of porter to the populace in the streets ; 
but he racked his brain in vf^in for mode of remun&. 
rating the hospitable corporation. In the end he be- 
came groggy and disputatious ; — quarrelled without 
rhyme or reason with his friend, the provost ; at last, 
knocked him down, — ^and was carried to bed in a 
state of comfortable intoxication. 

But this was but a passing shadow on the now 
cloudless firmament of Sir Michael's fortunes. The 
provost, indeed, was hugely wroth at first, and talk- 
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ed bigly to Bailie Broon, the maksterj and Deacon 
Dip, the candle maker, of suing for damages ; but aa 
interview with Skipsey next morning, andj as some 
people said, a pouchfu' ^ of guineas soldered up the 
crack in his pericranium j and he and Sir Michael 
were better friends than ever The baronet, who 
had hitherto been indebted to the hospitality of Mr. 
Skipsey, removed forthwith to Balbinnock ; and, as- 
sisted by his factotum, set about organizing his esta- 
blishment and fiUing his cellars* 

When a poor man^ be his former rank what it may, 
succeeds to a splendid property, his society will not re- 
main long uncourted even by the rich and nobly bom. 
Before Sir Michael had enjoyed his title a week, he had 
sboals of visitors^ whom he had never heard of, or set 
eyes on before, from all parts of the country, to con- 
gratulate him on his accession to the title and estates. 
It puzzled the simple baronet a good deal to account 
for the extraordinary interest these gentlemen ex- 
pressed for his welfare ; and at first he had some idea 
of asking them what was the object of their visits | 
but Skipsey* who knew a little more of life, gave 
him to understand that it was all in the natural 
course of things ; so he received them with urbanity, 
and dismissed them with a hearty invitation to return 
speedily^ and try the quality of his wines. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more condescending than their an- 
xiety to serve hini- One recommended a horse. 
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which Sir Michael purchased as a bargain for a hun- 
dred guineas, and the brute came down with him, at 
the peril of his neck, I he first day he bestrode him. 
Another sold him, as a particular favour, a leash of 
dogSj pointers according to warrant-j which turned 
out the vt?riest curs that ever wore collars^ A third 
invited him to hazard a cool hundred upon a race of 
which he Jiacl never before heard, and at the end of a 
fortnight paid him a second visit, to demand the li- 
quidation. In short, they were one and all (no, 
there were a few noble exceptions) ready to take ad- 
vantage of his ignorance, and relieve him of his su- 
perfluous cash. 

Sir Michael managed matters tolerably so long as 
he remained at home to receive congratulatory visits ; 
hut no sooner did Mr. Bkipsey remind him that it 
was incumbent on him to return them, than he began 
to wish the whole race of gentry at the devil. One 
attempt at genteel usage, however, he wus prevailed 
upon to make, and, had it been successful^ he might 
have persevered ; but, alas I for the graces^ it was 
quite the reverse. His evil genius had induced him 
lo make his first essay at the house of a brother ba- 
ronet, a plain friendly old gentleman, who had a 
covey of daughters, young high-spirited girls^ whose 
pabsion for frolic far outstripped their notions of 
prudence. Sir Michael had never seen the ladies ; and 
his consternation was lamentable, when a blundering 




servant J ignorant that his master was from home, in- 
troduced him into the boudoir in which they were 
assembled. They had the discrimination to perceive 
at once the rich fund of amusement which accident 
had thrown in their way ; and with all the wicked 
tact which they were famed for possessing, they set 
about eliciting the many genuine sparkles of original- 
ity which they doubted not were latent in their visi- 
tor. Such a trio had been an over-match for the 
cleverest man in existence. They played poor Sir 
Michael as an expert angler plays the unlucky trout 
that has been ensnared by his treacherous bait* The 
miserable baronet sat like a candidate for martyrdom 
under their persecution : large drops of agony 
rolled down his forehead ; and he would gladly have 
given the moiety of Balbinnock to have been beyond 
the threshold ; but his tormentors, with well-feigned 
hospitality, could not think of permitting him to de- 
part until their fatlier^s return, and would even have 
detained him to dinner, had not a desperate effort 
enabled him to escape. 

Skipsey, who happened to dine that day witli his 
patron, saw that liis brow was clouded ; and short 
time elapsed l)efore he was made acquainted with the 
cause of his chagrin, 111 tell you what, Skipsey,^ 
said he, stopping short in the deviPs tattoo, " I have 
done with visiting. Call me a thrice-sodden ass if 
you ever hear of me setting foot again in a house 
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where there is the shadow of that contemptible chat- 
tering thing, * a born' lady. I've been at Sir Stuart 
Hepburn's to-day ; but I've done with them." 

" What has happened, Sir Michael ?" questioned 
the factor^ " The lassies are daft, spunky queans, 
but they are bonny and gude with it all. It's an 
ancient and honest name that of Hepburn, — my 
mother was a far-awa' cousin by the same token, — 
and I was thinking, Sir Michael, — I was think- 
ing" 

" Well, Skipsey, speak out," said Sir Michael. 
" What were you thinking ?" 

" That you might do waur, -Sir Michael, than 
take a thought of ane of them," was the answer. 
" They're bonny and gude, as I said already, with 
gentle bluid in their veins ; and, if all tales be true, 
they will have some tocher. You might do waur. 
Sir Michael." 

" Scarcely," said the baronet, ^* unless I strung 
myself up in a raip. What ! give one of yon lollopu 
ing lisping limmers a right to bed and board in 
my house. No, by my grandmother's beard, while 
there is a barn-door wench in the kingdom to play 
the Lady of Mackillop." 

" I beg pardon. Sir Michael/' said Skipsey. I 
meant no offence. The advice seemed to me a good 
one, but you are no obligated to follow it." 

" No, thank God 1" said Sir Michael " On the 
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del. I know not how it happens, but this grandeur 
has taken away all my courage, as far as regards the 
fair sex. I remember, when I was nothing but a poor 
soldier, the devil a maid did I ever spoke to, but 
she swore I had more impudence in my noddle than 
ten fellows of the common cast; but now, sorrow come 
take it, I feel my face go on fire, and my tongue be- 
come tied, every time I come within a gun-shot of a 
lady's petticoat." 

Skipsey promised to make the first approaches, 
though, at the moment he did so, his heart misgave 
him that he would not find his mission so easy as 
the baronet anticipated. He was aware that his 
daughter had formed a despicable opinion of his pa- 
tron ; and he knew also that she was far less likely to 
be swayed by mercenary considerations than, in this 
instance, he could have desired. Another obstacle 
to success was an attachment which he suspected her 
to have encouraged for a young student of divinity, 
son of the minister of the parish, an amiable youth, 
but who might, as the lawyer very shrewdly remark- 
ed, extend his probationary career to half a century, 
and even after all die but a starving dominie. He had 
succeeded in cutting off all intercourse between them, 
for Ellen was too reasonable and gentle to act the 
undutiful daughter on such an occasion; but the 
remembrance of this little love-passage was at any 
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time sufficient to overset his equanimity of temper ; 
and, in what might be called a cross mood, he enter- 
ed his own house. 

Fortune frequently plays lovers spiteful tricks; 
and on this evening Ellen Skispey and Ramsay 
Gillies had good reason to complain of her treachery. 
Poor Gillies, after many disappointments, had at last 
resolved to accept the situation of tutor in a noble 
family, through whose influence he trusted ultimate- 
ly to eat his way into a pulpit ; and though he knew 
that Skipsey had interdicted his visits, he had that af- 
ternoon come to the villa with a bold face, but pant- 
ing heart, to take a long farewell of his heart's 
chosen. The lawyer being from home, contrary to 
his most sanguine hopes, he was admitted ; and the 
two lovers were in the middle of a very interesting 
tete-Or-tete^ when a well-known knock at the hall- 
door intimated the arrival of the vigilant father. — 
Ellen was a little flustered, but nothing more. Even 
though Gillies had departed before her father's re- 
turn, she would have made no concealment of his 
visit, which, considering his impending removal to a 
distant part of the country, she thought a very par- 
donable infringement of paternal authority ; and 
when he rose in confusion to hurry away, she en- 
treated him to be reseated, adding, that her father, 
she was sure, woiild cordially wish him a prosperous 
journey. 
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Ellen, the moment her father entered the par- 
lour, saw that he chose to be grievously offended at 
the presence of her unfortunate lover. He looked 
at him askance, as much as to say, ^< What the mis- 
chief brought you here, sir ?^ and received the young 
man^s advances with a coldness that froze him to the 
heart. Ellen was distressed, alarmed, and made 
haste to explain, by saying, — *^ Father, Mr. Gillies 
has come to bid us good-bye for a long period. He 
'has been appointed tutor to Lord Loch Ericht's 
sons, and departs for the Highlands to-morrow."" 

I rejoice to hear it," said Skipsey, gruffly ; leav- 
ing it doubtful whether his satisfaction arose from the 
young man's good fortune, or the prospect of his im- 
mediate removal to a distance. 

" And I hope, Mr. Skipsey said Gillies, making 
an effort to gain the old man's good will, that you 
will not only pardon this intrusion, which originated 
partly in motives of respect for yourself, but that 
you will allow me to depart with the prospect of 
being received here as a friend, should I ever more 
return to Kippercross." 

" Certainly ; most certainly, Mr. Gillies," replied 
Skipsey, who calculated, that long before that period 
his dove would be no longer prey for the hawk. " I 
shall be vera glad to see your father's son, so be it 
that you conduct yourself with decency, and cast no 
reflection on the honest folk you are sprung from." 
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" I trust in Hfe^ven," said Gillies, reddening with 
generous pride, " that I will never, by my conduct, 
give one pang to the hearts of my parents, or com- 
mit an action which I should be afraid to submit to 
you or any other friend whose countenance I may 
hereafter solicit. No, Mr. Skipsey, though I had no 
other motive to walk uprightly but the desire of ap- 
pearing not unworthy of your daughter, when I may 
be able to stand forward a candidate for her hand, it 
were a thousand times more than sufficient to restrain 
me from swerving from that line of conduct which is 
the only sure path to honour and happiness." 

" You have spoken bravely, my young friend," 
said Skipsey, frowning ; " but on one point I must 
clip short your dependance. Go your way, and 
every good attend you ; but give yourself no trouble 
about the opinion of my daughter. Believe me, 
she's another man's meat. Let's have no more of 
this havering, but take yourseP awa. I'm about to 
be busy ; and Ellen, silly taupie, will be much 
better employed in looking after her house-aiFairs, 
than in counting on kirks, which, to my certain 
knowledge, will never be built." 

Thus silenced, Gillies had no alternative but to 
depart ; and, restricting his farewell to a fond shake 
of Ellen's hand, he withdrew. 

For many minutes after his departure, Skipsey 
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sat drumming on his chair with ominous monotony. 
He knew not whether to attack his daughter in an 
authoritative or in a coaxing strain ; but a sob from 
Ellen determined the matter. " Ellen,'' said he, 
are you ill, that you whimper like a bairn ?" 

" No, father," replied Ellen, " but I am sad. — 
Ramsay Gillies, — ^it was thoughtless, it was-^wrong 
to speak in the way he did ; but you have used him 
cruelly." 

" Not a bit more cruelly than he deserves," said 
Skipsey. The young scoun'rel, to come here vrith 
his thread-bare black coat, and his skreeds of ser- 
mons, habergaing about supplicating for hands, and 
so forth : — deil be in me, if he may not think himseP 
wonderfully well dealt with to get off without a waur 
flea in his lug. Let me hear no more of this wark, 
cummer. You have another browst to brew than 
to darn hose in a country manse.'' 

" I do not understand you," said Ellen. "As far as 
I know of my ancestry or prospects, a country manse 
seems the summit of what I am entitled to aspire' 
to.^' 

You will never gather sense, lassie," said her 
father, " or you might have seen long ago that there 
were better fish to be caught than this probationer, 
who, after all, may turn out but a sticket minister. 
What would you say if a rich man, — a man who 
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coiild keep you a carriage and flunkies, and give you 
a right to be called * my lady,' — were to speer your 
price 

I would say I was sorry for it,*" answered Ellen. 
" But I hope no such event will occur, as it might 
bring about a dispute between me and my father/' 

" More foolery, yet,'' exclaimed Skipsey, — God 
grant me patience ; what would the girl be at ! You 
little hussy, you never mean to tell me that you will 
refuse Sir Michael." 

" Sir Michael ! — and is it so returned the alarm- 
ed girl. — Then I do most decidedly say that I 
mean to refuse him. Could my father, — my hitherto 
kind and considerate father, — wish me to marry a 
man whom I despise, — whom he despises, — whom 
all the world despises ? — No, no, he never could be 
so cruel, — so false to every sentiment indicative of 
an honest independent heart." 

" Dont fluster yourself, Ellen," said Skipsey, " and 
we will talk the matter over quietly. It is really as 
I say ; — the baronet has offered for you ; and pledges 
himsel' to come down so handsomely in the way of 
settlement, that on my credit I do not see how you 
can properly refuse. If we quarrel with him, I am 
comparatively a ruined man. If we take him at 
his offer, you have all the happiness that gowd can 
buy, and I may live to see a grandchild born to a 
title The man, no doubt, was unfortunate in his 




breeding, and cannot rub it off in a day ; but he h 
improving, and^ I doubt not^ will utake a good hus- 
band. As to what the world thinks of him^ that is 
mere fiddle-de-dee : w^eahh will buy sufferance for a 
hangman ; and Fll be sworn that ihe best lord in the 
land would loup at the prospect of matching him 
with a portionless daughter.^ 

You make me ashamed father," said Ellen, to 
hear such mercenary seivtiments escape your lips. 
Believe me, that riches can purchase neither respect 
nor happiness. A title only renders a bad man the 
move notorious : — wealth only buys him the suffer- 
ance of men whom the truly noble contemn. The 
virtntms beggar in his rags is, in my eyes, a more en- 
riable character than the worthless lord in his gilded 
chariot. Do not bid me ijacrificc the only affections 
that render life valuable ; — do not bid me barter all 
the visions of my youth^ — all the loftier aspirations 
of my nature, — ^for gilded vilcness. We were happy 
and comfortable in the world before we knew of this 
man's existence. He may quarrel with us ; but we 
live in a free country, and may defy him* His wrath 
can reduce us no lower than we were btfore he made 
his appearance, I will beg with you, — starve with 
you^ father ; — ^but I will never ally myself to con- 
tempt and Sir Michael Mackillop/' 

" Well, well, Ellen," said Skipsey, *^ let us drop 
the Aubject for the present ; but keep in mind, that I 
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hold your arguments to be mere romance, picked out 
of the trash of novels which you are always read- 
ing, to the destruction of your time and the weak- 
ening of your judgment. This one command, how- 
ever, I lay upon you, and see that you obey it to the 
letter. Sir Michael, soon or late, will tell his own 
tale : — see that he meets with all the respect that he 
has a right to receive as your father^s patron : — if, 
either by word or action, you give him the smallest 
reason to think that you hold him or his offer cheap, 
you will see me in greater wrath than you may have 
a notion of." 

With this threat he retired to his own apartment, 
leaving Ellen in that disconsolate mood, which young 
maidens, who have had their first affections thwarted, 
and apprehend a yet more grievous restriction on 
their inclinations, are apt to experience. The poor 
girl knew her father too well to think that the armis- 
tice he had proposed was the forerunner of any last- 
ing peace. She felt that she must prepare herself for 
new combats, or shun the contest by flight ; and had 
Ramsay Gillies been then at her side to suggest an 
elopement, ten to one but the crabbed lawyer might 
have found his dove's nest rifled ere the morning. As 
It was, she spent the night, — and, for the sake of bre- 
vity, we may add, many succeeding nights, — in tears. 

Skipsey had laid his plans with his natural craf- 
tiness ; and he took care that no blunder in the de- 
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velopment should mar their success. He went firmly 
forward J beating his helpless opponent, inch by inch, 
out of her positions^ till at length she felt it would 
even be a relief to capitulate* Sir Michael, awed by 
the innate dignity of virtue and beauty, deported 
himself with more modesty in his courtship than 
seemed inherent in his nature ; and beset on all 
sidesj — her lover gone, — without a friend to sup- 
port or advise lier,— she finally told her father that 
she resigned her destiny into his hands. 

There was great rejoicing in Kippercross on the 
day Sir Michael became a Benedicts He did not, in- 
deed, invite the provost and corporation to the nup- 
tial ceremony, which, at the bride's request, was 
unostentatiously celebrated at her father's ; but he 
sent half a pipe of claret to be drunk in the town- 
hall j and several hogsheads of porter to be consumed 
by the populace. When the new-married pair left 
the lawyer's domiciles to step into the carriage in 
waiting to carry them to Balbinnock Hall, a dense 
multitude, elevated by their generous libations^ as- 
sembled round the vehicle, and, in their ecstasy^ 
offered to act the part of horses as far as tlie gates 
of the domain* Sir Michael readily agreed to the 
proposition ; but his lady earnestly solicited that 
no such piece of courtesy might be shown her ; and 
the baronet, though half persuaded tliat she was a 
fool to reject it, requested the half-intoxicated 
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burghers to desist. After some demur on tb^ part 
of the multitude, the horses were reharnessed. Sir 
Michael handed his lady into the carriage, and was 
in the act of stepping in himself, when a sonorous 
voice from the crowd said, Forget not Annabel 
the gypsy." He turned round for an instaqt, and 
his glance rested on the face of the Gypsy-queen, 
^arah, the mother of his vagrant mistress. He once 
thought of tossing her a guinea; but his bride was 
impatient to escape the gaze of the multitude; so he 
leapt in beside her, and the carriage drove away< 

It is a common saying in Scotland, that it is a good 
country to die in, but a bad one to marry in ; mean- 
ing thereby, that your friends and acquaintances 
may omit no virtue in your elegy, but that they will 
find ways and means to embody every failing in your 
epithalamium. Ellen Skipsey was rather popular 
among her female companions ; but there were few 
of them who did not discover some reason to infer 
that she or Sir Michael had made a very imprudent 
match. One thought that she had used Ramsay 
Gillies horridly ill, and was, to say the least, a mer- 
cenary minx. Another suggested, that being the 
daughter of a man naturally a niggard, she must, by 
a necessary deduction, be addicted to extravagance, 
and so, in the course of time, would make some se- 
rious inroads in the coflTers of her husband. A third 
entered a protest against Sir Michael's want of po- 
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licy in marrying a woman of no family, and attri- 
buted his folly to the crafty arts of old Skipsey. 
But one and all agreed that the ill-paired couple had 
little earthly prospect of happiness. 

The truth of these predictions was soon verified. 
Whispers, promulgated by the servants at the Hall, 
were circulated through Kippercross, that the ba- 
ronet and his lady " did not put up well — that she 
was mumpish and dowicy and that he got drunk 
oftener than usual, — had no liking for her society, — 
and sometimes, when in his cups, rampaged through 
the house like a roaring lion. Such, indeed, was 
the real state of affairs ere the honey-moon had 
waned. The lady tried in vain to act the part of a 
contented helpmate. Sir Michaers coarse mind and 
uncultivated manners made her fly from his so- 
ciety to the solitude of her own apartment ; and when 
necessity brought them together, her gravity and re- 
serve threw a restraint over her husband, which, in 
a disposition like his, soon degenerated into antipa- 
thy. Had she been a frank bold-spoken dame, 
neither over delicate nor over sensitive, she might 
speedily have obtained a complete mastery over 
him. But her humid eyes, and deep suspirations, 
were untranslatable ; and from at first marvelling at 
them, he ultimately came to contemn and detest 
them. 

Even old Skipsey found not the satisfaction in 
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this alliance which he had anticipated. When he 
saw his daughter and her husband in danger of going 
to loggerheads about solemn looks and wet eyes, he 
thought it his duty, as a parent, to interfere, and 
attempted to read them a lecture upon matrimonial 
duties. His daughter, as became a victim to parental 
ambition, heard him in silence and tears ; but Sir 
Michael was not so submissive. He went off in what 
the lawyer called one of his Jlists ; — called his lady a 
dour-tempered jade, and his mentor a meddling old 
fool ; — opened the door for his departure, and told 
him not to return to Balbinnock, until he had made 
up his mind to put a bridle on his tongue, and leave 
his betters to manage their own families. 

In this posture stood matters at the Hall, when a 
circumstance occurred, which, though it made little 
noise at the moment, materially contributed to re- 
lieve Sir Michael of that vacuity of thought and ab- 
sence of pursuit which was fast reducing him to a 
mere sot, — a wassailer with his own footmen. It is 
said that the Father of Sin always lays snares for the 
idle ; and the adage held true with Sir Michael. 
Zarah, the Gypsy-queen, and her daughter, appeared 
one day at his door, like wanderers dropped from 
the moon ; and after a lamentable detail of the man- 
ner in which their band had been thinned by the arm 
of law, not of justice, threw themselves on his gene- 
rosity for food and shelter. Sir Michael remem- 
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bering his altered circumstances, did not invite them 
to take up their abode under the same roof with him- 
self ; but he amply provided for their present neces- 
sities, and, in the course of a week or two, snugly es- 
tablished them in a lonely, but comfortable cottage, 
on the skirts of the domain. To this cottage, dearth 
of pursuit, or some un worthier motive, often carried 
him. Prying people began to marvel and sneer ; but 
what recked Sir Michael ? — his time and his money 
were his own. His lady alone remained ignorant of 
the Jama clamosa his conduct had excited : for se- 
cluded in her own apartments, and admitting no fa- 
miliar associates, the insidious voice of rumour, 
trumpeted by some kind friend, never reached 
her. 

At the end of a year, Sir Michael's patience with 
his lady was quite exhausted. He had found a pana- 
cea for the loss of her society, but his hopes of an 
heir had proved futile ; and Ruthven having boasted, 
in his hearing, that he or his children might yet step 
into the estates, the baronet's irritation and disap- 
pointment were extreme. The cause of his dolour 
was, of course, freely disclosed to the two vagrants 
who occupied the cottage in the Worme's How ; and 
it opened a prospect, too splendid for the cupidity 
of the elder, at least, to withstand. Sir Michael, 
reckless and free-spoken, and mayhap deceived by 
pertain whispers of the black-eyed Annabel, made no 
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secret of his resolution that she should fill the shoes of 
his present lady, so soon as Heaven thought proper to 
summon the latter to another existence. There are 
some wretches who like to delve out their object in 
darkness and horror ; who would rather scramble to 
fortune under the wing of death, than walk quietly and 
innocently up the steps that lead to her seat. Zarah, 
the Gypsy-queen, was one of these monsters. Her 
whole life had been a scene of crime; she had 
struggled on from infancy to age in rags, eating 
the bread of charity and theft, — sleeping without 
cover under the cold sky. Her associates, one after 
another, had finished their career on a gibbet, till she 
was left with no companion save lier daughter : — the 
gallows had long been to her a goal which she felt 
persuaded she must soon or late arrive at, and now 
was presented a stake worthy of a desperate cast. 

In her professional capacity of spae-wife, she had 
long been accustomed to manufacture charms and 
love-potions for the rustic damsels, who placed con- 
fidence in her predictions and spells. She had also 
been the physician of her tribe, and had received as 
a legacy from an old grand-dame some information 
touching the medicinal virtues of herbs. She knew 
well where to search for the healing-leaf and poisonous 
berry: — how to apply the one, and extract the deadly 
juices of the other. The recollection of these secrets 
flashed across her, when she heard from her daugh- 
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ter of the regrets and promises of their protector; 
and she resolved that it should not be her fault, at 
least, if he had not an early opportunity <^ foliowieg 
his inclinations. 

Superstition is always th^ companion of ignorance 
and vice. The gypsy knew that her acquaintance 
with herbs gave her a fatal power ; but she believed 
also that this power was the offspring of certain 
ceremonies and incantations which she had been in- 
structed to celebrate. She chose her plants when 
the moon was at the full, and muttered many a mya- 
tical conjuration over the kettle in which she distilled 
them. All was accomplished in secrecy ; for not 
even to her daughter did she disclose her project* — 
According to her own creed, she was to make or 
mar ; and she knew, of old, the fewer confidants, the 
more certain success. 

One day. Sir Michael met the beldame, who had 
purposely thrown herself in his way, in a solitary 
part of the grounds, where she knew they could con- 
verse unobserved. Blessings on the hand that feeds 
me and mine,**' said she, in return for a liberal pre- 
sent of money which he took that opportunity of 
making, her. I predicted, when he walked the 
earth, homeless as myself when he gave me shelter, 
that honour and wealth awaited him." 

" By the bye, granny,^ said Sir Michael, " I al- 
ways wished to ask an explanation of that same 
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speech. At the time I gave it no heed, thinking it 
merely of a piece with the balderdash you were in 
the habit of whistling into the ears of the silly coun- 
try lasses. But, now that I am a man of rank, and 
a rich man, it does strike me as something odd that 
you should discover the future Sir Michael Mac- 
killop under a pennyless red-coat." 

" Some people are gifted. Sir Michael," answered 
the vagrant, " and it fared so with me. Among my 
tribcj few saw clearer into futurity ; few could better 
detect the hand destined to do a deed of blood ; or 
the maiden that was to die in her teens ; or the poor 
man that was to roll in gold. Even yet, when the 
spirit is upon me, I see the long train of events which 
are to come, warped and woven like a web." 

" Do you, in faith ?" said Sir Michael. Then, 
as you spaed my fortune so much to the purpose last 
time, I wish you would give another glower towards 
the future, and see whether you see any thing in 
the shape of a wean or another wife.**' 

" Balbinnock will have an heir," said the old wo- 
man, " so be it that the laird of it do not refuse to 
avail himself of the means." 

" What gibberish is this?" said Sir Midhael, 
puzzled by the gypsy's enigmatical language. " Do 
^ you purpose to find me an heir through the agency 
of the devil 

^* Listen," replied the beldame, " and then make 
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your choice. To obtain a knowledge of the future, 
for the purpose of working out innocent and lawful 
objects, it does not behove the scholar to sell his soul 
to the Father of Evil, though many and terrible are 
the penances by which the gift is bought. I do not 
mean you to invoke Satan.'s assistance, but simply to 
drop half a spoonful of the liquor which this vial 
contains into your lady's wine. I have prepared it 
with care and skill ; and so be it that my instruc- 
tions are obeyed, and her life spared for twelve 
months longer, I pledge my life that one of your 
wishes at least will be gratified." 

Give me the dose, then, granny," said Sir 
Michael. I have heard of miracles of the kind in 
my time ; and, with your assistance, why should 
they not be wrought in my favour as well as another's 
But take care that you are not giving me some hell- 
broth, which may bring us both into trouble. I have 
no idea of ending my career by the hands of the 
common hangman, as some of your sister-witches 
have predicted ; and if any mischanter happens to my 
lady, I shall bring you to the rope in self-defence.^ 

" Cannily, cannily. Sir Michael,"' said the hag. 

I ask no mercy at your hands if I play you foul. 
If the lady come by hurt, — that is, if she be stricken 
dead of a sudden, — then blame my medicine, and 
hang me as high as Mordecai the Jew. But if, as 
women may be, she falls into dwams, and die a na- 
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tural death before the twelve months are at an end, 
surely, surely it would be judging me hardly to say 
that I was a murderess. Death may strike the best 
of us in our healthiest hour ; but as for that black 
tincture, a bairn might swallow it, and never come to 
harm." / 

" I take it in God's name, then," said Sir Michael ; 

and if it puts an end to Ruthven^'s crowing, you 
shall have no cause to say I am stingy in rewarding 
those that serve me. Give me the witch-wine, and 
let us finish this palaver ; for, if I am to give it a trial, 
the sooner I do so the better.'' 

*« There," said Zarah, giving him the vial ; " and, 
for - your sake, may ilka drop be doubly potent. 
But beware that the lady drees not a tittle of the 
matter, either before or after she has swallowed 
the charTO ; for if she does, its virtue is departed. 
Let no one even suspect that you hold such a me- 
dicament in your possession. In secret were the 
herbs gathered, in secret were they distilled, and in 
secret must the charmed drops be taken." 

" Well, well," said the baronet, " your quackery 
shall have a chance of success. My lady is no 
great bibber ; but, some how or other, I shall find 
ways and means to dose her drink. Good bye, 
goody. Thank you for the witch-wine ; that is, if it 
be not poison." 

Under these circumstances they parted. Sir Mi- 
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chael carried off his prize, with a perfect reliance on 
its virtue ; and the old wretch hobbled away in a 
half-trembling half-exulting mood, dubious whether 
the hopes that lured her onward pointed to a scaf- 
fold or a gilded coffin. 

Two days elapsed before Sir Michael had an op- 
portunity of administering the philter ; and had not 
accident favoured him, he might have been foiled 
for weeks. But it chanced that his lady, who had a 
love for flowers and gardening, staid so long one 
damp evening among her parterres, that, on return- 
ing to the house, she was seized with a violent fit of 
shivering, and had to retire to bed seriously in- 
disposed. In order to subdue the aguish trembling 
which affected her, she desired her attendant to 
bring her a little negus ; and the girl, in compli- 
ance with this order, went down to the room in 
which Sir Michael was seated in solitary cogitation 
over his bottle, and set about making the draft. 
No sooner was the baronet made acquainted with 
her errand, than he volunteered to prepare the negus 
himself, and sent her out of the room on some frivo- 
lous pretence. In her absence, the charmed philter 
was mixed with the wine, — not half a spoonful of it, 
according to the gypsy's instructions, but nearly the 
whole of the dose she had given him ; for, ignorant 
of the effects of drug^^, he imagined that quantity 
was almost as important as quality. While thus 
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employed, the fumes of tlie negus, acting on his 
olfactory nerves, reminded him that he had hitherto 
been sipping cold wine, and that the chilliness of the 
evening would render a hot draught peculiarly agree- 
able to himself. He had scarcely finished preparing 
the second brewis, when a servant threw open the 
room door, and ushered in Mr. Skipsey. No guest 
could have been more unwelcome at the moment ; 
and, like all men caught in a suspicious situation, 
the baronet>»was mightily flustered, and applied him- 
self so assiduously to divert the lawyer's attention, 
that he forgot for some time to despatch the negus 
to his lady. At length, he called the servant, and 
ordered her to take the glass away ; but so much 
was his composure disturbed by Skipsey's mal-apro^ 
pos visit, that he experienced considerable dubiety 
as to which of the glasses contained the charmed 
liquor. This uncertainty, however, did not prevent 
him from drinking off the remaining draught ; for he 
argued, with due consistency, that, even admitting 
he had made a blunder, what was good for the wife 
could not be bad for the husband. Skipsey, who had 
come to talk over some money matters, found him 
unusually good company ; and took his leave, fully 
persuaded that he was gradually rasping down 
the asperities of his character to a level compatible 
with his rank. But, alas ! the baronet had only 
commenced his debauch when his father-in-law de- 
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parted. Highly satisfied with the adroit manner in 
which he had drugged his lady's wine, he continued 
his libations till he was unable to rise from his chair 
without assistance ; and the menials, who undressed 
and removed him to bed, threw him on it like a log, 
and exhausted every vulgar practical jest on his in- 
animate form. 

Next morning, Sir Michael awoke feverish, and 
with a greater vacuity of mind than he had ever 
before experienced. He naturally attributed his in- 
disposition to the over night's excess, and called for 
his usual restorative, — " a hair of the dog that bit 
him," — aliaSy a bumper of brandy, — a medicament 
which he had never known to fail under similar cir- 
cumstances. On this occasion, however, it appeared 
to have lost its virtue. He was able to rise and 
dress himself ; but he continued drowsy and lethar- 
gic throughout the day ; and though his appetite 
was coaxed with every viand that a squeamish sto- 
mach could suggest, he nauseated all, and went to 
bed at an early hour worse than when he rose. His 
lady, on the contrary, had quite recovered from her 
temporary fit of the ague, and was moving about the 
house as usual. 

Several days passed over, and still Sir Michael 
was an invalid, — not alarmingly ill indeed, — but ill 
enough to be a burthen to himself, and a termr to 
every unfortunate bondsman who came within his or- 
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bit. A feverish heat, accompanied by an increase 
of nausea, preyed upon his vitals; while his ex- 
tremities became numb and cold as those of a corpse. 
At length he felt quite unable to quit his chamber ; 
and, alarmed at the progress of his disorder, he so 
far overcame his antipathy to doctors, of whom he 
averred he had had enough in the army, as to dis- 
patch a summons to the principal medical practition- 
er at Kippercross, for, like all other small burghs in 
these enlightened days, it had a dozen, requiring 
his immediate attendance. 

Dr. Pilsworth (so he was designated on his door- 
plate, but we cannot name the college from which he 
received his diploma) was not slow in obeying a call 
which promised to install him as head physician to 
Sir Michael Mackillop, baronet, of Balbinnock. A 
decent farmer, with a saddle horse, stood at his door, 
earnestly entreating his presence in a case of necessi- 
ty in a distant glade ; and he had even agreed to give 
his assistance, when the message from Balbinnock 
made him retract his promise, and almost converted 
him to the severity of Malthus. Saunders was unce- 
remoniously told that his application related to a de- 
partment of surgery which Dr. Pilsworth never had 
any thing to do with, — except when otherwise un- 
employed, — that the obstetric art was an inferior 
branch of practice, which leading men invariably 
turned over to their less gifted, and less fortunate 
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brethren ; and that, in short, he would recommend 
him to call upon his neighbour, Moxey, surgeon, 
accoucheur, and apothecary, who, he had no doubt, 
would gladly undertake the business, and, with 
the help of nature, might bring matters to a happy 
termination. With this advice honest Saunders 
had to rest contented; for, ere he could enter a 
protest against it, the all-important doctor had ad. 
vanced some fifty strides in the direction of Balbin- 
nock Hall. 

Sir Michael, who had begun to calculate on the 
probability of a premature transition to the other 
world, was expecting the arrival of the sagacious 
leech with all the impatience of a man who does not 
find it quite convenient to clear off scores with 
death. The doctor, after counting his pulse, exa- 
mining his mouth, and inquiring into the minutiae of 
habit, which medical advisers hold it indispensabte 
to ascertain, as a preliminary step towards dozing 
their patients with nostrums, sapicntly demanded 
whether the sick man could in any way account for 
his indifferent state of health. Sir Michael mention- 
ed his unfortunate excess in the way of drinking, 
and candidly admitted that he ascribed his illness to 
his folly on that occasion. The doctor, who, with 
all his grimace, was a man of some professional skill, 
ominously shook his head. " A . mere drinking 
bout,"' said he, could scarcely have produced so 
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alarming a tympany, at'cotnpatiied by such a general 
derangement of the system, unless, indeed^ the 
wine or hqueur was of a most deleterious quality* I 
remember a story which I picked up in Paris last 
summer, — for, like all the world, I made a short trip 
there just after the glorious eighteenth of June, — 
wfiich shows how very small a matter may compro- 
mise a man's life. Three Prussian soldiers^ — the 
French mortally hated the Prussians, — were quartered 
on a vintner ; and, per force, he was obliged to tap one 
of his best casks for their especial refreshment. Scarce- 
ly had the three hussars, and fierce mustachoed fellows 
they were, gulped down a few glasses each, when^ — 
behold J they fell prostrate on the floor stone-dead. 
Their oflicers naturally thought the landlord had 
poisoned them, and had him instantly arrested. The 
poor man solemnly protested his innocence, showed 
them the cask from which the wine had been drawn j 
and voluntarily off'ered to drink a glassful of it. To 
this test of his innocence the officers assented ; — he 
drank oW the wine without a qualm, and in a mi- 
nute was stretched upon his own cellar-floor a 
corpse. No doubt now remained of the deleterious 
quality of the wine ; the cask was emptied, and in 
the bottom was found the cause of the death of the 
four men/' 

And what the fury was it ?^ inquired Sir Michael. 
** A huge monster of a toad/' answered the doctor 

V 
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These reptiles, there is too good reason to believe, 
are venomous ; and some how or other this one had 
been drowned in the vat, and, it seems, had commu- 
nicated a poisonous quality to the wine." 

" Well, well,** said Sir Michael, " the story tells 
well enough, whether it be true or false ; but it is ab- 
solutely impossible that a toad can have poisoned 
me. I got my wine in bottles ; I have drunk it often 
before without detriment to my constitution, and on 
the evening in question took care to see the bottom 
of every flask I uncorked.'' 

" In that case,'' said the doctor, " we must ex- 
tend our investigation a little further. Mineral 
poisons are even more terrific in their efiects than ani- 
mal. The sufferings of a man who has swallowed 
arsenic are of the most acute description ; and even 
though an antidote be timeously administered, ten to 
one but many of the vital organs are incurably para- 
lized. Instances have been known of men losing 
their skin, hair, nails, and even eye-sight, by the vi- 
rulent operation of mineral poison, and still con- 
tinuing to exist, — a burthen to themselves and to 
the world. The Italians of the, fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries were celebrated for their knowledge 
of poisons. They could calculate to a nicety the 
quantity requisite to kill a man in a day, a week, a 
month, or a year ; and whenever any prince wish- 
ed a troublesome neighbour snugly disposed of. 
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he had invariably recourse to an agent born south of 
the Alps. But in our day " 

" In the name of Satan," said Sir Michael, " what 
has this lecture on poisons to do with my case. I 
sent for you, doctor, to cure me of the internal dis- 
turbance which afflicts me, — ^not to lecture on subjects 
about which I neither know nor care. What the 
mischief do I profit to be told that the Italians of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were poisoners ge- 
neral to all Europe ? No person is likely to employ 
any of the breed against me ; unless that rapscallion 
Ruthven, who has an eye to my property^ were to 
tip me a doze, and bundle me off to the shades below. 
Tell me in reality, doctor, what you think is the mat- 
ter with me ?" 

" I think you have swallowed poison,'^ replied the 
doctor. 

" Poison !" repeated Sir Michael, and he leaped 
half out of bed. My stars, doctor, beware what 
you say. How, in the name of all that is abominable, 
could I be poisoned ?*' 

" That is another question,'' answered the doctor. 
" But poisoned you certainly are.'' 

" Then I am the greatest idiot whom a blunder 
ever sent down to the grave," said Sir Michael. 

Look ye, doctor, — ^in a corner of yonder escritoir 
you will find a small crystal bottle, with a few drops 
of black stuff in it. Examine its contents, and say 
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spoonful or two of that liquor in a glass of negus/* 

The doctor opened the cabinet, and produced the 
vial which the gypsy had given to the baronet, with 
some of the liquid still in it. Pi Is worth examined It 
carefully, subjected it to several tests, and then po* 
sitively asserted it to be an infernal potion, concoct- 
ed from the most deadly plants peculiar to tbe coun- 
try , and liable, if taken in any quantity, to destroy 
life. 

Then,'* said Sir Michael, my pipe is nearly 
out* Send for old Skipsey and Parson Gillies I?*- 
stanteTy — the one to nooze the old witch who gave me 
that hell-broth, — the other to help me to a cast of his 
vocation in the way of prayer, seeing that death is 
about to kick up my heels. You are right, doctor,— 
I am poisoned." 

The wretched man felt confident that he had not 
only been deceived by the gypsy as to the qualities of 
the philter, but that, in his con fusion at the moment 
of preparing the negus, he had himself swallowed the 
poisoned draught. The doctor administered such 
medicines as he thought calculated to afford him 
temporary relief ; and would gladly have further in- 
vestigated the matter, for the information of his 
friends at Kippercross, whom he well knew would be 
all agog to get to the bottom of such an extraordi. 
nary event \ but his patient, so soon as he became 
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aware of his danger, lapsed into an obstinate silence, 
and would give nofurtht?r explanation until the per- 
sons whom he had caused to be sent for should ar- 
rive. Parson GiUies was not at home, but Skipsey 
arrived forthwith ; and having had secret intimation 
that his son-in-law was in a precarious con di lion , he 
had come prepared, like a careful man of business, 
to draw up any testamentary document which might 
seem necessary to a person on the verge of eternity* 
The lawyer was struck by the baronet's ghastly ap- 
pearance; andj under the idea of soothing him down 
to dictate a will in favour of his lady^ began to re 
sort to hypocritical condolement ; but the sufferer 
cut him short by saying, — " Shorten your speech, 
Mr. Skipsey, The moments of a dying man, wlio 
has his death to avenge, are too precious to be occu- 
pied with mere words of course. I am a poisoned 
man — ^thanks to my own folly, and the witch in 
the Worme's Glen. Send off the grieve and a party 
of the servants to grip thehiisaey; for if there"*s hemp 
enough in three shires to make a tow to hang her 
iuj she shall swing. When you have dispatched the 
lads, return with all expedition, and I will depose to 
you, as a magistrate, why and wherefore I am stretch- 
ed on my bed a dying man*'' 

The Lord preserve his ain," said the lawyer. — 
" Poisoned 1 and by that auld fire-the-faggot, and 
her taupie of a dochter. Weel^ weelj it's an auld 
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and a true saying, that he wad need a lang Bpoon 
wha 8ups the deil. I everly thought no good 
. could come of your traiFecking wi' yon cummer; 
]et abee the speechifying and scandal it raised in the 
country side.'' 

^< I have sent for the parson to read me a lecture 
on my sins," said Sir Michael, and so want none 
of your preaching, Mr. Skipsey. * Every man to 
his trade ' is the motto of my family ; and it is not 
worth changing now, when I am so near being stowed 
into the family vault ; so let the parson preach, and 
go you and see to stringing the gypsy. Be canny 
with the young quean, for she may be innocent ; but 
grip the old runt as if she were an eel, or Lucifer 
may whisk her off in a flash of fire.*" 

Skipsey, seeing that it was no time for idle re- 
marks, put a bridle on his tongue, and hastened to 
fulfil the baronet's injunctions. A strong posse of 
rustics, highly delighted with the office, were dis- 
patched to apprehend Zarah and her daughter ; and 
Skipsey, after some conversation with Lady Mac- 
killop touching her husband's situation, again re- 
paired to his bed-side. The disconsolate dame, 
whose antipathy to her surly lord and master was 
mollified the moment she understood he was in dan- 
ger, would gladly have accompanied her father to 
the sick-chamber ; but Sir Michael, for the present, 
declined her kind offices, as he was aware that the 
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nature of the disclosures he was about to make ren- 
dered it inexpedient for her to be an auditor. 

Before Skipsey had completed his magisterial duties, 
in the course of which, as the declarant made a clear 
conscience, he was alternately overpowered by horror 
and amazement at the flagitious daring of the gypsy, 
the narrow escape of his daughter, and the retribu- 
tion which had overtaken the unfortunate baronet, 
loud shouts were heard from the lawn ; and intimation 
was given that the culprits from the Worme'^s Glen 
had arrived. The clowns who had them in custody 
had treated them with all the brutality that igno- 
rance and superstitious hatred could devise. Their 
settlement in the neighbourhood had long been a 
subject of serious complaint among the rustics. The 
young dame was condemned as a person no better 
than she should be ; while the old woman was dread- 
ed and abhorred as a wretch who had possession of 
unholy secrets, and who could, at her pleasure, enlist 
all the powers of darkness against the unfortunate 
wight who might incur her aversion. Now, acting 
as the delegates of justice, the clowns gloried in their 
ruin. They had dragged the old woman through 
bush and mire, and torn her clothes into rags ; 
and her long matted hair hung in frightful disor- 
der around her furrowed face, which, covered with 
blood and filth, looked scarcely human. Her daughter 
had suflered less from popular indignation, for her 
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beauty, and the comparative inexperience in guilt 
which her youth implied, had found more favour 
in the eyes of their tormentors. Yet, though she 
had been so far fortunate, drops of agony rolled 
down her cheeks ; but the old woman, despite 
her woful plight, shed not a tear. Like an untame- 
able animal caught in a snare, from which there was 
no escape, she had remained mute under every in- 
dignity ;— desperately tenacious of life, and yet too 
proud to solicit mercy from men whom she saw 
thirsted for her blood. 

Skipsey, albeit not of a remarkably humane dis- 
position, was shocked at the wretched condition of 
the prisoners, and sharply rebuked the clowns for the 
manner in which they had maltreated them. His 
words, the first of support she had heard, suddenly 
loosened the tongue of the old dame ; and she 
launched forth in a strain of imprecation and de^ 
fiance, that made the stoutest hearted shrink back 
in dismay. 

Cast aff your grips, ye hell-hounds,'' said she, 
struggling fiercely with the men who held her. Is 
it by miscreants like you that a lone woman is to be 
torn joint by joint, and yet be denied the power to 
avenge herself. If I have committed a crime bring 
me before my accuser ; but hamper me not with 
your hands, curs that ye are. S^yy sir, for you 
are a magistrate, as I ken to my cost, what is my 
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crime ? what has that cummer done, that we should 
he dragged before you like wild beasts?" 

" Be quiet, worn an Baid Skipsey^ and in good 
time you shall be instructed in all that concerns you 
touching this affair. These men have acted in con- 
travention of justice in using you so vilely, since a 
possibility exists that you maybe innocent ; for it is 
the glorious character of the laWj under which we 
hold our properties and lives^ that it admits of no 
punishment previous to trial and conviction." 

" Banter me not with the glory of your laws^" 
shrieked the beldame, " What do they bring to such 
as me, but stripes and the pilioryj and mayhap the 
galiows ? My crime ! my crime ! — tell me my crimcj 
and I will be pacified. Hand up your head lassie/' — 
speaking to her daughter, — ye may yet wear a 
necklace of gowdj though these base ruffians would 
gie ye a hempen cravat* But where is Sir Michael, 
that he takes no care about the two friendless women 
that stand disconsolate at his gate ?" 

" Woman,'* said Skipsey, solemnly, "Sir Michael 
is dying. He has been poisoned, and you stand 
accused, directly or indirectly, of his death," 

The gypsy comprehended in an instant the ex- 
treme jeopardy in which she stood ; and with tlie in- 
stinctive perception of her tribe, instantaneously saw 
the course it became her to pursue. Idiot 1" was 
the only reply she vouchsafed to Skipsey's comniiuji- 
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cation. She had now determined on maintaining an 
obstinate silence, and from that mopEient appeared 
to have lost both the faculties of speech and hearing. 
Her daughter, taking the cue, also became mute; 
and though Skipsey exerted all his rhetoric to in- 
duce them to ^< emit a declaration," they answered 
him not a word. He was finally necessitated to con- 
fess, that the dour limmers" had defeated him ; and 
enraged at their contumacious bearing, he forth- 
with committed them to the jail of Kippercross, 
there to await the further progress of judicial in- 
quiry. 

The deposition of Sir Michael, touching the gyp- 
sy's fatal gift, was the last act of his life. From 
that hour his intellects gradually grew weaker ; and 
at length he lapsed into a gloomy lethargy, which 
proved the immediate precursor of dissolution. At 
the end of the third day he died, unhonoured and 
unlamented. The name of Mackillop died with him ; 
and Ruthven, filled with joy at his good fortune, 
again took possession of the estate. 

The day on which the last of the Mackillops 
yielded up the ghost, chanced to be the anniversary 
of the king's birth, — a day celebrated throughout 
Scotland, and particularly in the smaller burghs, 
with an ostentatious manifestation of loyalty, and 
much childish mirth. Had Sir Michael been a man 
whose character stood high in public estimation, or 
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who had in any way courted the good-will of the 
magistrates of Kippercross, the circumstance of his 
demise would probably have suggested the pro- 
priety of suppressing all obstreperous manifestations 
of festivity in honour even of King George ; but as 
matters stood, the provost, bailies, and deacons, rq- 
joiced at, rather than bewailed his premature death ; 
and the juvenile blackguards of the burgh were 
allowed to indulge aS usual in the riotous pranks pe- 
culiar to the day. Towards twilight, — the time 
when popular festivity not unfrequently degenerates 
into mischief, — the noisy crowd congregated, as was 
their wont, around the town-house, and squibs and 
crackers, fire-wheels and rockets, literally enveloped 
it in a shower of fire. This town-house was an 
antiquated rickety building, supported in front by a 
wooden colonnade, and surmounted by a spire of the 
same materials, which the corporation had lately very 
sagaciously impoverished itself to rebuild, instead of 
pulling down the whole fabric, and reconstructing 
it in a substantial manner. The rearward portion 
of this venerable edifice was designated the tolbooth. 
It was not so impregnable a fortress, indeed, as are 
our modern jails, but still it was a place of strength 
and safe duresse, in the opinion of the bailies of Kip. 
percross. In truth, to the credit of the burgh be it 
told, crimes deserving of strict incarceration were 
rare within its liberties ; and the jail was seldom in- 
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habited, save now and then by a solitary debtor, 
whose confinement, if report may be trusted, partook 
so little of severity, that it was'no unusual thing for 
him to be seen parading the streets, with the key of 
the tolbooth in his pocket, in search of the creditor 
to implore his mercy. In this tenement the two 
gypsies were imprisoned; and the populace, aware of 
the circumstance, and, doubtless, actuated by a com- 
mendable abhorrence of the crime of which they were 
accused, filled the air with hooting, and directed the 
whole strength of their mimic artillery against their 
dungeon. The members of the corporation, being 
all assembled in the town-hall, gulping down 
bumpers of bad port at the community's expense, 
in testimony of their loyalty, gave no heed to 
the hubbub, or, if they did, only remarked, that 
" the callants were turning unco wild.*" At length, 
however, a strong smell of fire made several of 
the more wary begin to look about them. The 
official attendants were ordered to institute a search 
into the cause ; but being as merry, and as well sup- 
plied with liquor as their betters, they went no far- 
ther than the hall-door ; and, after a due length of 
absence, returned, and gave in a report, that the said 
suspicious smell was exhaled by a tar-barrel which 
their honours had ordered to be burnt pro gloria 
publtca at the cross. This report was held satisfac- 
tory, — the bottle circulated with more celerity than 
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before, — and, at the expiration of another hour-, seve- 
ral reputable burgesses were seen in a state which 
barely left them the ability of bipeds. In the midst 
of this revelry j a shout^ sufficient to have roused the 
dead J shook the rafters of the li all ; and such wassail- 
lers as turned their eyes to the windows, beheld the 
firmanent illuminated by a deep red glare. A thou- 
sand voices simultaneously shrieked, " Fire T The 
bailies heard a crackling like thunder over head; 
and suddenly a volume of flame burst through the 
roof^ as if Vulcan himself was about to take a seat 
among them« " Fire ! fire T was the universal cry. 
Every man rent his garments and fled. All reach- 
ed the street in safety ; and theuj and only ihenj the 
full extent of the peril from which they had escaped 
was duly estimated. The spire of the town-house 
was already wrapped in flames from the base to the 
vane ; and the only engine in the burgh being out of 
repair J the whole edifice was threatened with destruc- 
tion. The provost, and bailies^ and deacons, agreed 
in a breath, that all the water in the lalce would 
scarcely extinguish sucli a conflagfation ; and, as be- 
came their siationj stood looking on with wonderful 
equanimity at the progress of the devouring element, 
— some speculating on the probability of speedily 
requiring a new town-housej — others, and these were 
by far the greater portion, computing how much they 
would be benefited, in the way of their vocations^ by 
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lending a hand towards the construction of another 
edifice. 

At this moment, 

" When shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave," 

a subordinate member of the body-corporate elbowed 
his way to where the provost stood, and informed 
him, that screams were heard to proceed from a high 
apartment in the tolbooth, and that, to the best 
of his judgment, they were uttered by the two 
Gypsy-queans, who were charged with poisoning Sir 
Michael Mackillop. The provost, with the huma- 
nity incidental to his oiSce, immediately ordered the 
jailor to be summoned to his presence; but that 
faithful servant of the public, long accustomed to 
the easy life of a sinecurist, had dispatched so many 
libations to the honour of his Majesty, that he was 
utterly speechless, and, of course, unable to de- 
clare where he had deposited the key of his domicile. 
Meantime, the fire was making frightful progress; 
and the screams acquired a shrillness that pierced, 
like the sound of a thousand clarions, the vault of 
heaven. The provost, ashamed of the misconduct of 
his functionary, ordered the door of the jail to be 
broken down ; but, alas ! there was a long floored 
passage leading to the quarter occupied by the mi- 
serable women, through which no living thing save 
a salamander could have passed, for it was literally 
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a tunnel of flame. An attempt was then made to 
reach, by means of a ladder, the window at which 
they were seen endeavouring to force themselves 
out betwixt the iron bars ; but, in the tumult, the 
ladder fell, and snapt in two, and before another of 
sufficient length could be found, a tremendous vo- 
lume of fire belched through the window, and the 
roof sank down with a thundering crash. On the 
ensuing day, the town-house exhibited only a pile of 
mouldering ruins; and a few half-calcined bones 
were the only remains discovered of the gypsy 
Zarah and her daughter. 

Here the arrow of destiny smote not the guiltless. 
The base and worthless alone were taken away, and 
innocence reaped the benefit. At the expiration of 
three years, — a decent time to lay aside a widow's 
weeds, — Lady Mackillop was pleased to surrender 
her liberty a second time at the altar of Hymen ; 
and he who took her for better for worse was her old 
lover, Ramsay Gillies. Of course, he made an affec- 
tionate husband, and she an exemplary wife ; and, 
like all parson's wives, she had an abundant family 
of sons and daughters. 
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As if it were but yesternight, 

This man remembers dark Eylau, — 
His dreams are of the eagle's flight, 

Victorious long ago. 
The memories of worser time 

Are all as shadows unto him : 
Fresh stands the picture of his prime : — 

The latter trace is dim. 

Blackwood's Magazine. 

Austin?,— my last, my truest friend ! — to you I 
dedicate the story of Victor Delagarde. Like you 
he spent his greener years in the tented field : — 
like you, who are the hero of more than one proud 
transatlantic story, he periled his life for his 
leader : — and, like you, he now sits in peace under 
his own vine, with the eyes he loves best on earth 
beaming upon him. My own destiny is of a darker 
shade ; but, believe me, friend of my youth, though 
I have cast myself a wanderer from your hospitable 
hearth, I rejoice not the less that the remainder of 
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your life promises to pass away serenely as a sum- 
mer day. 

You were aware, when we parted, diat it was not 
to become a mere common-place tourist that I as- 
sume the pilgrim's staff. I had, it is true, do 
scallop-shell in my bonnet ; but no ancient devotee 
of holy church ever commenced his wanderings with 
a sadder heart. The jostling and bustling' of man- 
kind in the great arena of life, irritates rather than 
soothes a wounded spirit. I had long felt it so ; and 
now was resolved to fly from the spectre of vanish- 
ed happiness, which incessantly haunted me in the 
crowd, and try whether it could not be exorcised 
by the misanthropical feeling of utter isolation. 

In these circumstances, I abhorred the idea of in- 
carcerating myself in any of the lumbering vehicles 
for public accommodation, that travel the great roads 
of the Continent. In your company, I had proved, 
long ago, that the toils of the humble pedestrian are 
not without their reward ; and, as a pedestrian, I 
entered on my pilgrimage. Even now, though my 
limbs wax stiff, and the vigour of manhood begins 
to fail ^though the only goal to which my eyes are 
turned is that ^* undiscovered country," which all of 
mortal birth must visit : — I look back with a mourn- 
ful pleasure to the time when we roamed together, 
free as our mountain deer, among the rocks and lakes 
of our native land. 
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It matters not to my story to enumerate the coun- 
tries I visited J or the route by which I eventually 
entered France, At the expiration of two months 
after crossing the frontier, I found myself traversing 
a gloomy forest-road in the department of the 
Mayenne and Loire ; — my path chosen at a venture ; 
— my resting-place for the coming night a matter of 
vague speculation* But neither the loneliness and 
intricacy of the way^ nor niy uncertainty as to the 
place where I might sleep, gave me uneasiness. True 
it was that the brigand cohorts of Napoleon , — a crest 
fallen and desperate remnant, escaped from the re- 
cently fought field of Waterlooj^ — had but lately been 
disbanded : but I knew that the French soldier 
rarely turns robber in his own country ; and as to a 
bed, I had already oftener than once had no cause 
to regret my having relied on the hospitality of the 
brave and simple Vendeens- Nevertheless, as the 
day began to decline, I felt a strong desire to ex- 
change the rich repast of bramble-berries, which 
nature had displayed by the way-side, and of which 
I had freely partaken, for the produce of some well- 
stored larder ; and it was, thereforcj with a feeling 
of agreeable satisfaction, that I, at length, descried 
the waters of the Loire sparkling in the brilliant 
rays of the setting sun» He who has once beheld 
that majestic stream, — the boast of troubadour song, 
— will not soon forget the assemblage of charms 
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which its banks present. Vine^lad hills, crowned 
with castl€;3 and towns -shady glades, echoing to 
the chime of the vesper-bells ; — ^far spreading mea- 
dows of perennial verdure ; — and groupes of pros- 
perous and picturesquely-dressed peasants; arrest the 
eye in every direction. I felt an almost silent chord 
of my heart vibrate as I gazed on this joyous land- 
scape ; and, Austin, I thought of you^ and of our 
youth, when we were wont to plan our future roam- 
ings, and anticipate the time when Europe should be 
unshackled, and the banks of the Loire free to our 
restless feet. I was now gazing on its waters ; but 
where were the dreams of my boyhood, where the 
romantic aspirations of my early days ? 

I could descry the towers of Angers from the 
point where I had first attained a sight of the river; 
but the intervening distance was too great to allow 
me to reach that city before night-fall. In these 
circumstances, I resolved to seek for a nearer resting 
place : — an arrangement which hunger and fatigue 
equally advocated. A bright looking village, situat- 
ed on the very brink of the stream, was before me, 
and I made haste to reach it. 

The principal auierge stood in the " Grand 
Place,^ — a small square, ornamented by several rows 
of slim lime-irees, and a lofty cross, covered with a 
variety of ofiPerings symbolical of the church of 
Home. The hotel was a heavy grotesque pile, by far 
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too large for the purpose to which it was at present 
devoted. It had been the chateau of the seigneur of 
the village under the old regime, and a prison 
during the horrid alternation of the revolution. Its 
hereditary possessor, as I afterwards learned, had, 
in common with many of his retainers, long been 
held in durance within its walls, and had, at length, 
quitted them only to perish in one of the notorious 
fusillades at Angers. In short, even in France, I 
had rarely seen a more cut-throat looking structure ; 
and I stepped across its threshold with suspicion. 

The appearance of the auhergiste assimilated 
more closely than was agreeable to me with the as- 
pect of his habitation. He was a tall, muscular, 
bushy-browed man, with a fierce gloomy cast of 
countenance. His dress, an empty sleeve, and the 
brusqiterie of his manner, proclaimed the ex>soIdier 
and staunch advocate of military despotism. He 
encountered me in the outer court ; and, instead of 
returning an affable reply to my salutation, made a 
motion as if to bar ray entrance, and, in a low gruff 
tone, demanded a sight of my passport. I readily 
complied with this requisition ; and, apparently sa- 
tisfied with its contents, he returned it, and, pointing 
in the direction of the kitchen, turned away. I 
fancied that he muttered a curse on my country as 
we parted ; but I let it pass unnoticed. 

I had been but a very short lime an inmate of 
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this mansion, ere I was struck hy the unwonted 
silence and gloom that pervaded it* In the kitchen, 
— in France almost invariably the seat of mirthj^ — 
all was dulness and monotony. A couple of rawj 
uncombed lads, natives of the Bocag-e, were superin* 
tending the stew-pans that contained my supper; 
and two young girls, — the landlord's daughters as I 
conjectured, — sat in listless contemplation beside the 
blazing faggots on the hearth. One of these girls 
was not merely comely but beautiful ; but her 
beauty was of that moon-light character which too 
frequently betokens a stricken heart- When she 
moved about, it was with the noiseless step of one 
treading in a chamber of death ; Her low musical 
voice echoed through the apartment like the gentle 
breathings of a harp ; and more than once I caught 
her black glistening eyes fixed on me with an inex- 
plicable expression of woe and alarm. 

In France, a traveller nowise compromises his re- 
spectability by partially mingling with the family of 
his host In that country, the accidental distinctions 
of birth and fortune are not so deeply graven on the 
surface of society as in Britain ; nor are the habits 
and manners of the various classes of the community 
so visibly dissimilar, I had often, in my wander- 
ings, beguiled a heavy hour by encouraging the 
simple loquacity of the blithe griJieiteSj who usually 
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and here the attraction was too obvious to be resist- 
cd, I addressed my fair coin pan ions with that 
frank courtesy which I had hitherto found the 
readiest mode of winning a female^s sufferance and 
smile; but for once it failed to eUcit either. The- 
res€^ the hvelier damsel, did, indeed^ make an effort 
at conversation ; but her more beautiful sister only 
answered by monosyllables and sighs. Surprised at 
this taciturnity 5 I ventured to hazard a surmise as to 
the causBj by charging her with over anxiety for the 
fate of some absent lover ; but had reason to repent 
of my freedom, when I saw her rise abruptly, and 
withdraw, with her eyes surcharged with tears. 
There se, in reply to the apology which I felt it in- 
cumbent to make, briefly said ^ Poor Jacqueline, she 
has many sorrows and with this admission I was 
compelled to be satisfied* A notification that sup- 
per was ready soon after called me to another apart- 
ment ; and for the remainder of the evening, one of 
the Vendee n boys was my only attendant. 

The room set apart for my accom modal ion during 
the night was on the upper floor of the house ; and, 
on my way to it, I had to traverse a labyrinthine 
succession of passages and galleries, which the faint 
light of the taper, carried by the gmxon^ who acted 
as my conductor, peopled with a thousand spectral 
shadows. My couch was not merely comfortable but 
splendid : — the tapestry that covered the walls exhi- 
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bited the gorgeous pageant of a toumameot ; and 
the toilette-table was of spotless marble; but the 
chairs were rickety, and the floor uncarpeted, as 
French floors usually are, and laid with tiles. This 
was the sum of my observations ; for, fatigued with 
my journey, I was glad to court repose. 

Slumber soon closed my eycJids, but it was un- 
refreshing and disturbed by dreams. — Visions full of 
terror followed each other in quick succession ; — ske- 
leton shapes surrounded me ; — and murderers' knives 
glittered at my throat I fancied that some mortal 
peril had beset me, and that, to escape this undefin- 
ed danger, I was vainly struggling to liberate myself 
from the ghostly galleries which separated me from 
the household in the lower apartments. I endea- 
voured to shout for help; but some magical power 
had chained my voice ; and it was not till after I had 
suffered the protracted torture of the nighUmare, that 
I was at length able to conquer the frightful lethar- 
gy that had overpowered me. 

I awoke with a groan, which smote on my half- ' 
conscious ear like a sepulchral echo. An indistinct 
recollection of the circumstances under which I had 
retired to rest haunted my fancy ; but instead of 
finding myself reclining on a comfortable couch, I 
now lay stretched on a cold dank pavement, half 
dressed, and in utter darkness. I extended my arms 
on each side of me, and they encountered solid walls. 
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— I straightened myself, and my feet touched a 
similar obstruction. In the first moments of con- 
sciousness a terrific idea took possession of me. I 
had heard of persons having been buried alive while 
under the influence of a temporary suspension of the 
vital functions ; ^aod this horrid fate seemed now to 
be mine. I experienced, or fancied that I still ex- 
perienced, an inability to give utterance to my agony ; 
and my respiration began to grow quick and labour- 
ing. The conviction of my premature inhumation 
was momentarily becoming stronger, when a ray of 
light gleamed through the wall at my feet, and a 
noise, like the shutting of a door, relieved my des- 
pair. In short, I had become a sleep-walker ; but 
whither my somnambulary adventures had conducU 
ed me, was a riddle I had yet to solve. 

My first impulse, on being thus far enlightened, 
was to call for assistance ; my second, to endeavour 
to grope my way back in silence to my apartment. 
But a low plaintive sound, like t|jfe accents of one in 
sorrow, suddenly fell on my ear, and I paused to 
listen. It evidently proceeded from the same quar- 
ter as the friendly light ; and I was tempted to put 
my eye to the illuminated crevice, to reconnoitre. 
By this scarcely justifiable procedure, I was enabled to 
obtain a view of a small meanly-furnished apartment, 
occupied by two persons, one of whom was my fair 
acquaintance, Jacqueline. Her companion was a 




young man J who lay reclining on a couch immedi- 
ately opposite my place of concealment. He wore 
the faded uniform of the imperial guard ; and though 
the expression of his countenance was martial and 
dignified 3 his pale cheelc, hollow eye^ and fechle 
voice J told a melancholy story. Jacqueline was 
seated near him^ and held one of his hands clasped 
to her bo3om. They were conversing in an under 
tone ; and it appeared tliat she had been urging him 
to fly from some imminent danger ; but the sick sol- 
dier was evidently adverse to the proposition^ for, in 
reply, he said, Nay, my Jacqueline, this may not 
be. My strength is gone, my hopes arc destroyed, 
my path is beset by traitors, who will eventually 
run me down. All, all is lost, save you and honour, 
and on your breast will I die. My blessed wife ! 
all that Victor Del agar de now asks of fortune is, 
that you may be near to close his eyes.'' 
/i *< You must live^ Victor," exclaimed Jacqueline, 
deep sobs interrupting her articulation. *^ You 
must live, or I too must perish. But why are you 
thus cruelly opposed to my plans ? Why will you 
not endeavour to reach some other country, where 
your precious life may be secure ? I will follow you, 
Victor, to the world's end, if you cannot find safety 
nearer/"" 

My kind Jacqueline,'^ said her companion. I 
know too well that no perils could daunt your gene- 
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rous heart. But why should I conceal from you 
that my health is irreparably injured, and that my 
strength and my spirits are alike unequal to further 
exertion. I am aware that your father trembles at 
the risk he runs by harbouring a proscribed man ; 
nay, that he even apprehends the disposal of my in- 
sensate remains may bring him into trouble. But 
why should he urge me to seek a grave among stran- 
gers. Yet, a few short days, and I shall have look- 
ed my last on that dear face, and felt for the last time 
the pressure of this kind hand. As to my body,-— 
the river runs deep — " 

You will drive me to distraction, Victor," an- 
swered Jacqueline. ^< My father feels no anxiety on 
his own account ; it is for you alone that he trembles. 
He knows, — we all know, — that here you are in 
constant jeopardy: — ^we cannot even procure you 
the assistance which your wound demands without 
imminent risk of being betrayed. Do not injure 
him by unjust suspicions." 

" You have misconstrued my words, Jacqueline," 
said Delagarde. " I know your father to be a 
brave and honourable soldier. He has been in every 
respect my father, since fate bereft me of my natural 
protectors ; but he must be more than man not to 
tremble at the idea of the proscribed Delagarde 
being found secreted under his roof. Many brave 
men have already died the death of traitors ; and my 
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name, insignificant though it be, is also in the black 
list of those for whom the Bourbon has no forgive- 
ness. But I am proud that it is 8o> Jacqueline. 
When blood so illustrious as that of Ney and Labe- 
doyere has flowed for our soldier-kingj why should 
I, the meanest of his captains, begrudge mine own ?^ 

" Victor," replied Jacqueline, I know you to 
be valiant and devoted ; and though our emperor be 
now a captive in a strange land^ I love him still for 
the glory he won for France. But, Victor, you have 
done enough for his cause. You have from boy- 
hood followed him in all his wars : — when the bar- 
barians of the north over-ran our beautiful France, 
you scorned to swear fealty to another prince, though 
a whole nation set you the example. When Napoleon 
returned to resume his throne, who was among the 
first to join his standard ? — Victor Delagarde. When 
the emperor had fought his last field, whose was the 
sword that flashed longest in defiance on that day of 
blood ? — It was thine. When his veteran lieutenants 
crept like cravens to the footstool of triumphant im- 
becility, who stood by him in his humiliation ? — 
Thyself. Victor, you have sacrificed enough for your 
chief ; you must now think of yourself and me." 

" What would you with me then, Jacqueline," 
said the soldier, whose lack-lustre eye had sadly 
kindled at the recapitulation of his deeds. " I have 
told you, dearest, that my vigour is impaired ; and 
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that the fatigue and privation I must unavoidably 
be exposed to, if I try to quit France, would ine- 
vitably terminate my life." 

" Of that scheme, then, we must think no more,'' 
said Jacqueline. " Your life is all I seek to save ; 
and to me the loss were equally great, whatever way 
it might be sacrificed. But your uncle, the County 
de Laval, has the ear of royalty : — he has been true 
to the Bourbons through every alternation of their 
fortunes ; and has but to petition the king, and your 
pardon will be granted." 

" Jacqueline,'' answered her companion, " you 
would, indeed, have me stoop low in my misfortunes. 
Have you forgotten, that when a captive in England, 
I contemned my uncle's proferred friendship, because 
it was to be purchased by treachery to the emperor ? 
Have you forgotten, that the count penned me a 
letter, abjuring me as a kinsman, and denouncing me 
as a rebel, when he and his king were driven from 
Paris to Ghent by our victorious arms ? No, 
though the deadly fusils were already at my breast, 
I would not now solicit his intercession." 

Jacqueline was about to persevere in her entrea- 
ties, when, ashamed of longer acting the eave's drop- 
per, I attempted to grope my way back to my cham- 
ber. But the passage was damp and slippery ; and 
an awkward stumble threw me with some violence 
against the door that intervened between me and the 
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speakers. It instantly yielded to the pressure, and 
I was precipitated headlong into their apartojent. 
The consternation ray unlooked for appearance oc- 
casioned to the inmates, filled me with dismay, 
Jacqueline shrieked to the utmost pitch of her voice, 
and flung herself on the hosom of her companion to 
shield him from the threatened danger ; but Dela- 
garde, with the self-possession of a soldier, quickly 
extricated himself from her embrace^ caught up 
a sword that lay near his couchj and prepared to 
defend himself Before he could use it to my in- 
jury, however, I felt a powerful hand grasping my 
throat, and saw the surly mdiergtste standing over 
me with the Jierce eye of an avenger. 

" Villain exclaimed the veteran, as he put his 
knee on my breast, " what base purpose has brought 
you thither? Could our enemies find no nobler 
bloodhound to run our hero down? But your 
temerity shall cost you dear* Make your peace with 
heaven. The Loire has served as a grave to many 
a better man/' 

You threaten me with a punishment my crime 
scarcely merits^" said I, remaining passive under 
his grasp, but shuddering at the intimidating roar 
of the stream, Believe me, I came not here for 
the base purpose you apprehend. Under the influ^ 
once of sleep, I wandered into the adjacent passage, 
— a stumble threw me against the door, and burst 
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it open. It is surely hard that my life should be re- 
quired as an atonement." 

Before I had done speaking, I could discover that 
Delagarde was assured of the truth of my story, 
and even the veteran's stern brow began to relax. 
" Shall we trust him, Victor ?^ said he, looking du- 
biously at his son4n-law, " or shall we fling him 
into the river ? We are in his power ; and the blood 
shed at Saumur is not yet dry." 

Heaven forbid that we should harm an innocent 
man,^ said Delagarde- " This stranger can be no 
spy ; he belongs to a nation, which, though long our 
enemy in the field, abets not the slaves of a tyrant. 
We will confide in his honour. Shall we not, my 
Jacqueline ?*" 

" Yes, yes," answered Jacqueline, " he will not, 
he cannot be so barbarous as to betray us: — who 
knows but the Virgin, to befriend us, has sent him 
in mercy ? The English are brave and generous ; 
and this stranger can have no interest in denounc- 
ing you. Is it not so, my friend ?" addressing me; 

Look at my Victor, — he is Wounded, — dying : — 
he has suffered this for France and his emperor. 
Mark the paleness of his cheek, the dimness of his 
eye, the feebleness of his step. There was a time 
when he looked not so helpless. When he returned 
from the terrible wars of Russia, — though the grand 
army had perished, — ^he still bore the port of a hera 
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But he went again to the battle : these bands bound 
the helmet on his bold brow : you see how he has 
come back to me ! Englishman !" — she threw herself 
at my feet, — " save my husband I" 

The avbergiste had by this time permitted me to 
rise ; and I made an attempt to lift up the fair sup- 
pliant, but she clung to my knees, reiterating her 
invocation. At that moment, I could not be- 
think myself of any mode by which I could effec- 
tually serve the unfortunate pair ; but I readily 
pledged myself to do all in my power ; and with this 
promise she was satisfied. A short explanatory 
conversation ensued ; and instead of returning im- 
mediately to bed, I wrapped myself in a cloak be- 
longing to Delagarde, and sat down to consult with 
them on the desperate circumstances in which he was 
placed. 

Now that the consternation, occasioned by my 
untoward introduction, had subsided, I found them 
eager to confide in me ; and Jacqueline's dark eyes 
sparkled with hope, when I intimated that I was 
so far acquainted with surgery as to be able to un- 
dertake the cure of her husband^s wound, — a gun- 
shot in the shoulder, — which had been prematurely 
closed, and, in consequence of recent fatigue, had 
broken out afresh. On examining it, I found tliere 
was no reason to despair of his speedy restoration to 
health; and, inspirited by this intelligence, Jacques 
line cheerfully busied herself in preparing such 
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dressings as the house could furnish. While she 
was thus employed, Delagarde gave me the follow- 
ing brief sketch of his life, and the circumstances 
that had now so seriously compromised his safety. 

The chateau of which we were now inmates, had 
orginally belonged to his family, as hereditary Sdgn 
neurs of the village, and his father had inhabited it 
at the commencement of the revolution. Descended 
from a race whose loyalty was proverbial, the Seig- 
neur Delagarde engaged heart and hand in the 
arduous struggle long maintained against a bloody 
democracy by the brave peasants of La Vendee, 
and followed the youthful hero Larochejaquelein 
through all the perils of the campaign of the Outre 
Loire. On the dispersion of the royalists, he was 
captured by the republicans, confined for a time in 
his own chateau^ and ultimately shot at Angers. — 
His lady had previously perished in one of the horrid 
noyades at Nantes : — one of his brothers had fallen 
at his side, in the unsuccessful attack on Granville 
another had fied to England : — and his orphan son, 
then a child only six years of age, was left a beggar 
on the streets of Angers. In these days, it was 
a tempting of fate to furnish food or shelter to any 
person who had a claim to aristocratical descent ; and 
Victor Delagarde would have died of famine, had 
not a humane soldier, one of the same execrated 
Blues" who had smitten the loyal Vendeeans to ex-, 
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termination, commiserated his case, and taken him 
under his protection. This man adopted him as a 
son; and when his age qualified him for military 
service, sent him to the army, where, under the im- 
perial banner, he gradually acquired rank and re- 
nown. His young heart, harrowed by the recollec- 
tion of his parent's fate, had turned with abhorrence 
from the more notorious abettors of republicanism ; 
but he soon learned to regard, with a very difierent 
eye, the military chief to whom he had sworn fealty. 
Napoleon, in his estimation, was the saviour of 
France, — the avenger of the innocent blood shed by 
the advocates of terror at the revolution. He it was 
who had opened to him a path of fame and honour; 
and, dazzled by the Corsican's renown, he allowed 
himself to forget that his own father had perished 
for another dynasty, and followed the emperor with 
chivalric devotion through all his wars. At length, 
while fighting among the sierras of Spain, he was 
captured by the British army, and compelled to ex- 
change the more arduous duties of the field for an 
English prison. Thus interrupted in his race of 
glory, he bethought himself of the only relative who 
had survived the butcherings of the revolution, — the 
uncle who had escaped to England, and who had 
now attained an elevated rank in the British service. 
Delagarde found an opportunity to make this staunch 
royalist acquainted with his misfortunes; and the 
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count, never doubting that his young kinsman had 
served in the imperial army from necessity, and that 
he, of course, inherited the abhorrence of his ances- 
tors to usurpation, and would readily embrace the first 
opportunity to league against Napoleon, lost no time 
in restoring him to freedom. Delagarde hurried 
to Portsmouth, to thank his relative for this prompt 
recognition of his consanguineal claims ; and, delight- 
ed with the military bearing and gay unsubdued 
spirit of the young soldier, the Count tendered him 
a most affectionate welcome, and frankly developed 
certain plans, which he had already formed, for his 
future advancement. These were, that Delagarde 
should accept a commission in the English army, 
avow himself the faithful subject of the house of 
Bourbon, and continue to fight against his native 
country, till Napoleon should be humbled, and the 
way opened for Louis's restoration. The youth re- 
jected this proposition with unequivocal disgust. He 
had formed his political opinions in a school hostile 
to legitimacy and the whole race of Capet ; and even 
the shades of his parents were invoked in vain to re- 
suscitate his hereditary loyalty. He called upon his 
kinsman to send him back to prison, if such were his 
pleasure ; but to spare his honour, which he was per- 
suaded would be eternally stained if he lifted his 
arm against his native land. The count, exasperated 
at his degeneracy, spurned him from his presence ; 
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and thus repulsed, Delagarde found himself at 
liberty, to rejoin the standard of his choice. At this 
period, the mighty host collected bj Napoleon for 
the invasion of Russia was about to burst on the 
north. Delagarde arrived in time to accompany 
it in its proud advance, and shared in all the 
disasters that subsequently overwhelmed the grand 
army ; but, more fortunate than the majority of 
his comrades, outlived the horrors of that unprece- 
dented campaign. In th^ later struggles in Ger- 
many and on the French frontier, he repeatedly dis- 
tinguished himself as an intrepid soldier, and was re- 
warded by two military orders, and the special com- 
mendation of the emperor, — a circumstance which 
attached him more devotedly than ever to the for- 
tunes of that extraordinary man. When Paris 
capitulated, he retired beyond the Loire with the 
defeated army ; and, on Napoleon's abdication, Dela- 
garde, in common with all his companions in arms, 
reluctantly acknowledged the supremacy of the house 
of Bourbon. In the brief pause that followed, he 
paid a visit to his birth-place, to fulfil his engage- 
ments with Jacqueline, the younger daughter of the 
same generous-hearted veteran who had protected 
his helpless infancy, and who, by one of those al- 
ternations, not rare in France in later times, bad 
become the owner and occupant of the chateau in 
which his protege had been born. Scarcely had the 
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young pair been united, when France was again 
agitated in every quarter by the sudden return of 
Napoleon. Delagarde was with his Jacqueline, who 
had been only a few weeks his bride, when this in- 
telligence reached him; and though he had never 
been reconciled to his uncle, who now held a high 
appointment at the court of his sovereign, he was be- 
ginning to admit that France might benefit more 
under the pacific supremacy of the ancient race than 
under the sway of her warrior king. But no sooner 
did the long-familiar cry of Vive 1* Empereur" 
reach his ear, than all his half-extinguished anticipa- 
tions of military glory revived. He instantly hurried 
off to join the small but resolute band, at the head 
of which his old leader had undertaken the resump- 
tion of his crown, and was promoted, for his fidelity, 
to an important command. He fully participated 
in the triumph of the imperial cause, during the 
famous hundred days." He was one of the gayest 
and most knightly-looking of the emperor's cortege at 
the celebrated Champ de Mai ; and only laughed in 
scorn, when he received a letter from his, for a second 
time, expatriated uncle, imprecating vengeance on 
his head, as the abettor of regicides and the tool of 
usurpation. The battle of Waterloo followed : Na- 
poleon's star set in blood ; and Delagarde was one of 
the many whom the severe policy of the triumphant 
dynasty found it necessary to proscribe. Denounced 
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as a <^ brigand,^ and aware that his life must be the 
penalty if he fell into the hands of his enemies, he fled 
to the forests of La Vendee, and, for a time, secreted 
himself in their recesses, fiut the opening of his 
wound at length reduced him to despair ; and, ima- 
gining himself on the brink of the grave, be deter- 
mined to visit his Jacqueline at all hazards, and die 
at her side. His return to her residence had taken 
place on the evening preceding my arrival ; and thus 
he accounted for the anxiety and gloom that pervad- 
ed the household. 

These incidents were narrated with a degree of 
vivacity and energy which I have vainly tried to imi- 
tate ; and it is scarcely necessary to add, that I felt 
more and more interested in the fortunes of their 
hero. The lateness of the hour, however, necessarily 
curtailed our interview ; and, after exerting my sur- 
gical skill to alleviate his wound, I returned to my 
bed, and passed the remainder of the night undis. 
turbed. 

As my time was at my own command, I readily 
agreed to Jacqueline's entreaty to remain for some 
days in attendance on my patient. His wound ra- 
pidly assumed a favourable appearance ; and, at the 
end of a week, his strength and spirits were so far 
resuscitated, as to encourage the hope that he would 
now be equal to any exertion or fatigue which he 
might be exposed to in making his escape. At his 
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request, I drew up a plan by which I thought it 
probable he might reach the island of Jersey, by the 
way of Granville ; and it was determined that this 
should be put in execution without further delay. 

More intimate association with the family had 
only rendered me the more anxious to befriend them. 
The young outlaw was just such a gallant as ladies 
love: — brave, generous and devoted, and withal 
courtly in his bearing, and attractive in his person. 
Jacqueline, restored to comparative happiness, grew 
daily more beautiful ; and, as is not uncommon with 
French females even of the humblest grade, her 
conversation had a loftiness, perhaps it ought to be 
called extravagance, of sentiment, altogether peculiar 
to her countrywomen, which, conjoined with her 
natural grace,' had a very fascinating influence even 
on my chilled heart. Thus favourably impressed, 
I entered readily into all their hopes and fears, and 
prayed as earnestly as themselves that their anxieties 
might have a happy termination. 

The parting between Delagarde and his young 
wife was extremely painful on both sides. Neither 
of them knew when they might be reunited ; and 
though I tried to point out a glimmering of hope 
amid the darkness of the future, it scarcely mitigat- 
ed their anguish. Yet, in the depth of his distress, 
Delagarde's fiery spirit could not repress a burst of 
enthusiastic anticipation. — " Cheer thee, my own 
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Jacqueline/' he exclaimed, with a romantic fervor; 

though thy Victor is now a fugitive, — though the 
billow may soon separate him from his country, yet 
his arm shall be ready when the day of vengeance 
ireturns. The emperor ! — What though his enemies 
have chained him to a rock hid in the farthest soli- 
tudes of the tropic sea ? Frenchmen still survive 
who will peril all to burst his fetters, and dash him 
like a thunder-bolt on the slaves who now lord it 
over our beautiful France. Jacqueline, when you 
hear from the south, or from the west, the proud 
war-cry of Napoleon, — ^the cry which your husband s 
voice has assisted to swell on many a crimson field, — 
then remember Delagarde. When you are told that 
the once unconquered eagle has again appeared 
among the vallies of France, let your womanly heart 
exult ; for it guides me back to your arms. These 
will be prouder times for the beloved of Delagarde." 

Poor Jacqueline was but little comforted by this 
rhapsodic loyalty, which, to a staid Briton like my- 
self, appeared somewhat related to bombast. At mid- 
night I assisted the mihergiste to ferry the fugitive to 
the northern bank of the Loire ; and on the broad 
dike that embanks the river, we bade him adieu. 
His wonted spirit had now returned, and he departed 
with a firm and fearless step. As we rowed slowly 
back to the spot where we had embarked, I heard the 
veteran at my side heave more than one deep sigh. 
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which proved that his thoughts accompanied his 
adopted wanderer. 

I had now done every thing in my power to serve 
the outlaw ; and on the following morning I took 
leave of his disconsolate but grateful wife, and pro- 
ceeded on my way to Angers. The heat was 
oppressive, and I travelled leisurely, being nothing 
loth to linger upon the banks of the noble river 
that ran parallel to my path. You, Austin, have be- 
held the vast rivers of America, — ^you have slept on 
the bosom of the Oroonoco, one of the mightiest of 
these occidental streams ; and while thus cradled, 
you must have felt that there are few objects more 
interesting to a contemplative eye than the rolling 
tributaries of the ocean. For my own part, I never 
find myself on the margin of a river which has to 
make a long journey to the sea, but a thousand 
poetical reminiscences take possession of my mind. — 
So was it during my walk to Angers. In fancy, I 
had traced the course of the Loire, by town and 
tower, from the wild ridges of the Cevennes, among 
which I had firsf hailed its infant waters, to the 
broad Bay of Biscay. Tales of love and chivalry 
crowded upon my memory ; and the grosser actions 
perpetrated on its banks in later times were for- 
gotten. I saw only the poets' " river of Love," 
rolling on before me ; and it is hard to say when this 
solitary spark of boyish enthusiasm might have been 
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extinguished J had not the sight of the dark roofs of 
the Vilh Noire as Angers as hecn ealled, warn- 
ed me that it was high tiniL* to dismiss my romaDtic 
cogitations* 

It was considerably after mid-day when I entered 
the town ; and I was making the best of my way to 
the hotel at which I intended to abidej when^ in 
passing through a narrow crowded street, 1 en- 
counteretl a party of gem d*arme,^ who were escort- 
ing a prisoner to the quarters of the military com- 
mandant. The poor man was bound on a horse, 
and had received a deep sabre cut on his temple, 
which bled profusely, and frightfully disfigured his 
countenance. Notwithstanding his melancholy plight, 
I quickly recognised my unfortunate friend, the 
brigand Delagarde. He had been arrested by a 
patrol e of gms iVarmts ere he had lost sight of the 
river ; and liis captors were now conducting him 
before the authorities appointed to tnke cognizance 
of his crime. 

In these circumstances, it would only have been 
endangering my own liberty to have openly recog- 
nised him \ but I could not bring myself to leave 
Angers while his fate was undecided, and therefore 
resolved to remain there till after his arraignment. 
It was then the policy of the reigning family to ex- 
pedite the progress of justice ; and, in the course of 
' days, he was tried by a military commission. 
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and sentenced to be shot as a traitor, who had gross- 
ly abused the clemency of his legitimate king. 

So long as I remained in suspense as to his sen- 
tence, I could not summon resolution to awake poor 
Jacqueline from the dreams of hope in which she 
had chosen to indulge at the time I left her. But 
when the remainder of his days were declared to be 
rigidly meted out by the stern and perhaps just 
code of political vengeance, I felt it imperative on 
me to intimate to her the perilous circumstances in 
which he was placed, and, if possible, to procure 
for both the consolation of a final interview. I was 
on the eve of setting off for her residence, in order 
to be myself the bearer of this heart-rending intel- 
ligence, when I encountered the object of my anxie- 
ty wandering like a ghost through the streets of 
Angers. She had learned accidentally of her hus- 
band's apprehension and trial, and, like a faithful 
and devoted wife, had instantly hurried off to be near 
to comfort him in his last moments. Strict orders, 
however, had been issued to prevent all access to the 
prisoner, whose execution had been delayed until 
the result of an appeal he had made to Paris should 
be ascertained; and his unhappy wife, ready to 
catch at the slightest hope, had now resolved to re- 
pair to the capital in person, and solicit his pardon 
at the king's feet. This project she unhesitatingly 
communicated to me ; and struck by her magnani- 
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mity, I felt a spirit of errantry stir within me, and 
volunteered to bear her company. 

Jacqueline had already made her preparations, 
and was urgent that no time should be lost. When 
I suggested the propriety of waiting until she had 
consulted with her father, she assured me that she 
had already secured his consent ; and, moreover, 
^ that ne had supplied her with the money requisite 
to defray her expenses. His own reasons for not 
accompanying her to the capital were too obvious to 
^ be disputed. He was known as an avowed Bona- 
partist; and, instead of serving his daughter by ap>o 
pearing as her protector, his name was of itself likely 
to shut the ears of royalty to her petition. Under 
these circumstances, he had left her to rely sole- 
ly on heaven and her own heroic spirit. 

We departed by the earliest public conveyance that 
started for the capital ; and though it was late on 
the third day before our journey terminated, my 
fair companion bore the fatigue of travelling and 
the agony of her own mind without complaint. She 
was no longer the timid heart-stricken girl whom I 
had known under her father's roof, but the magna- 
nimous wife, resolute even to death to succour her 
husband. As the vehicle in which we travelled 
emerged from the defile of Sevre, and the towers 
and palaces of Paris rose in splendour before us, I 
tried in vain to interest her by pointing out the 
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more prominent features of the scene, and recapitu- 
lating the historical events with which they were ^ 
sociated. " My Victor ! — my Victor was her an- 
swer. " Of him alone I can now think. You tell me 
that yonder green meadow is the plain of Grenelle ; 
alas! was it not there that Ney and Labedoyere 
perished ? — You say that these arches that span the 
river are the Bridge of Jena: — that yonder broad, 
grove-surrounded field is the Champ de Mars : — but 
I only remember that at Jena tny Victor fought his 
first battle ; and that on the Champ de Mars he was 
the most admired of the host of warriors that swelled 
the last pageant of his imperial master's pride. Lead 
me ! lead me to the Tuilleries. It is there my fate 
must be decided.*" 

I carried my charge to a hotel in the Rtie Croiao 
des Petits Champs ; and leaving her to regain strength 
for the trials of the coming day, set off to learn how 
she might best obtain the ear of royalty. On this 
point I was not long in coming to a decision. A 
religious procession from the Tuilleries to the ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame was to take place next morn- 
ing ; and aware that no moment could be more op^ 
portune for working on the feelings of the king thaft 
that on which his mind was occupied by devotional 
enthusiasm, I resolved that poor Jacqueline should 
avail herself of it to make the essay. 

Next morning, the deep roll of the drums of the 
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.royal guard announced the approach of the import- 
ant liour, and, with trembling hearts, we repaired to 
the Place du Carousel. Jacqueline was dressed in 
deep mourning ; and a long black veil, flung lightly 
over her simple yet becoming head-dress, sixrouded 
her pallid but lovely countenance. I thought I had 
never seen one of her countrywomen equally beautiful. 
Her sable garments,— extremely rich of their kind, 
and conventual in their fashion,^ — ^gave an unusual air 
of grace and dignity to her tall graceful fofm ; and, 
for the moment, I could have imagined her the sis- 
ter of those dark-eyed Andalusian damsels whom 
you and I, Austin, used to admire so much, when 
we were cooped up by the French within the walls 
of Cadiz. I had instructed her, that she was to 
throw herself before the king at the moment he 
emerged from under the triumphal arch in the 
centre of the Place : — as to her petition, I left her 
own heart to frame it. 

On entering the Place du Carousel^ that vast arena, 
so famous in the history of the national vicissitudes, 
we found the troops already marshalling, and the 
giddy pleasure-anticipating populace beginning to 
congregate. Cuirassiers, lancers, cha>ssetirs a chevaly 
and several battalions of the Garde Royale, filed in 
proud military march from their distant Casernes 
into the palace-yard, their bands playing Vive 
Henri Quatre" — their banners flaunting bravely 
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over their splendid array. Jacqueline had no eye 
for this military pomp ; and fluttering pennons and 
flashing steel had long ceased to excite in me any 
extravagant admiration of warlike achievement. I 
gradually made way for my charge through the dense 
multitudes, until we arrived within a few paces of 
the magnificent arch ; and there, immediately in rear 
of a knightly-looking captain of lancers, we took our 
station. 

The procession commenced. All the pomp of 
Catholicism was called into requisition to increase its 
splendour. Priests, statesmen, warriors, princes, 
walked in penitential mood behind the sacred em- 
blems of their faith ; but Jacqueline looked only for 
the king. At length his Most Christian Majesty 
emerged from beneath the proud triumphal monu- 
ment of his predecessor's glory : — and the trembling 
girl saw before her a corpulent, unwieldy man, with 
an expression of benignity on his countenance, sup- 
ported by attendants, and faltering under the weight 
of bodily infirmities and pious cogitations. I merely 
whispered to Jacqueline, " That is the king.'' The 
next moment she had sprung past the lancer's horse, 
and prostrated herself at the feet of royalty, exclaim- 
ing, in a voice that might have softened adamant, 
" Mercy, mercy from my king r 

The commotion this interruption occasioned for a 
time among the guards and priesthood, threatened 

B B 
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to annihilate our hopes. Several soldiers made at- 
tempts to push the suppliant away ; but Louis, so 
soon as he saw that he was in no danger of being 
daggered, ordered them to desist, and allow the pe- 
titioner to state her claims on his clemency. Jac- 
queline was not slow to profit by this permission. 
With an eloquence which amazed even me, and excit- 
ed a breathless attention in the listeners, she detailed 
the birth, the services, the proscription of Delagarde. 
She dwelt with feminine pathos on his love for her, 
arid on her unutterable misery at the prospect of 
liis death ; and vowed, that if his life were spared, his 
fidelity to his king should henceforth be as inviolate 
as that of his ancestors. Louis listened with some pa- 
tience to her appeal. He was not insensible to the 
popularity which he would acquire by publicly re- 
prieving one of the bitterest of his enemies; but 
a constitutional timidity made him hesitate to 
grant the boon. At that moment, one of his cour- 
tiers, an elderly nobleman, knelt down beside Jac- 
queline, and joined in her prayer, exclaiming, Sire, 
I too am a suppliant. Save this Victor Delagarde, 
for the loyalty of his father, and the fidelity of the 
servant who now humbles himself at your feet." 

It was the Count de Laval who had thus stepped 
forward to support the heroic wife of his nephew. 
Louis could not resist the supplications of a man 
who had been true to him through every change of 
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fortune. His royal heart leant to mercy. Shouts of 
" Vive le Roi" rent the air ; and the brigand De- 
lagarde was pardoned.* 

Austin, I need say no more. Victor Delagarde, 
like yourself, is no longer a soldier. He has turned 
his spear into a ploughshare, and his sword into a 
pruning-hook ; and, if I may trust to appearances, he 
is as happy, perhaps happier, among his corn-fields 
arid his vineyards, than he was in the zenith of his 
military glory. I have recently been an inmate of 
his habitation. I have heard him bless his lot ; and 
have seen Jacqueline's dark eyes fill with tears of 
gratitude, as she attempted to teach her infant son 
to lisp the name of the stranger who was, in some 
measure, instrumental in saving the forfeited life of 
his father. 

Austin, it is only such men as you who can duly 
estimate the tranquillity and security of our own 
glorious land. You are now an inmate of your 
hereditary domicile, — ^your gentle Laura is your com- 
panion, — ^your two fair children are gamboling in in- 
fant merriment at your feet : — but the time has been, 
my friend, when you were no stranger to the 



• The word " Brigand " has been used, throughout the preceding 
narrative, in the sense in which it was applied by the Bourbon go- 
vernment to the proscribed partisans of Napoleon, immediately sub* 
sequent to his dethronement. 
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stranger'^s hearth. You have turned to due ac- 
count the many perils and wanderings of your youth. 
You have carried with you to your fireside, remin- 
iscences associated with many distant countries: — ^you 
can point out to your offspring more than one spot 
on the great chart of Earth where your name has 
been illustriously recorded ; and, above all, you can, 
from personal comparison, assure them, that of all 
the nations you have visited, your own is the most 
enlightened and the most free. These are recollec- 
tions of past vicissitude, which it is profitable to 
cherish; and which may well cheer the tranquil 
meridian of a life of honour. 

Prosperity dwell for ever with my friend ! From 
the far land in which these lines have been 
penned, I would fain waft a blessing to thee and 
thine. If my wandering feet should again be turn- 
ed to my native country, I will finally drop my staff 
at thy hospitable threshold : — if I die in exile, thou 
wilt still reserve a nook in thy generous heart far 
the memory of thy pilgrim friend. 



THE END. 



James Aachie, Printer, Lady Stair's Close. 
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